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witnessed by Time’s accolade of 
saint,” Dom Helder the man is much 
d by Americans. Yet, ironically, his 
ophy of nonviolence has no 
cy. As former attorney general 
Clark once observed, we are a 
| who love violence. We choose it for 
-reation (football and video games ) 
} make it the instrument of choice in 
reign policy (Central America). 
have accumulated the power to 
y the world many times over on the 
e that it will strike fear in our 


titers... 


service), and for me the growing 
evangelical awareness of creation is like 
water for a parched throat. 

The articles on prayer and Dom Helder 
Camara have also really lifted me up. I’ve 
been nudged hopefully bit by bit to a life of 
prayer ... Truly the God who loves me 
wants to hear my heart and still my fears. 

In the midst of a long, hard, lonely winter 
you were used of God to bring comfort and 
resolve into my life. 


Woody Hesselbarth 
Kirkwood Meadows, CA 


saries. On the streets, some law 
cement officers claim that the 
ledge that they “can be wasted on the 
is the only thing that deters potential 
nals. Yet crime and international 
rity continue to escalate. 

have not the slightest faith or inkling 
the power of nonviolence that Dom 
r Camara demonstrates every day 
his life and works. 


Moises Sandoval, editor 
Maryknoll magazine 
Maryknoll, New York 


ant to thank you for your faithfulness 
e task of producing Radix, especially 
2 midst of the money hassles of late. 
e last few issues have been true gifts of 
Lord in my life. ’'m a wilderness 
lusiast’” (a ranger for the forest 


Perkins 

I found John Perkins’s article “A 
Response to the Moral Majority” in the 
May/June issue very timely, thought 
provoking, and a witness to my spirit. My 
only criticism is that it was printed in 
Radix. You see, the people who “need” to 
read this article don’t read Radix, and in 
fact deny the existence of an “evangelical 
left,” as represented by Radix, Sojourners, 
The Other Side, and such organizations as 
Evangelicals for Social Action. My 
observation has been that the “evangelical 
right,” with the help of the news media, has 
successfully stifled knowledge of the 
“born-again left’s” existence. 


Ellis S. Arseneau 
Kankakee, III 


Musician’s Plea 

I am 28, a Christian and a musician 
(drummer ). I have been playing since I was 
14 and have accumulated a fairly wide 
range of experience playing various styles 
and types of music; for example, jazz, 
fusion, pop, rock, new wave, and reggae. I 
desire to use my gift in service of the Lord 
Christ Jesus who gave it. 

For the most part, the bulk of 
contemporary Christian music seems 
bland, unexciting, predictable, and 
imitative. It often comes off as a watered- 
down version of what secular musicians are 
creating with energy and vitality. Thus, my 
dilemma: I greatly desire to play with the 
creativity and integrity found in much 
secular music, yet because much of this 
music has been judged fallen, godless, and 
sick (wrongly, I feel, in terms of the music; 
lyrics are another issue ), I find it very hard 
to locate committed Christians who are 
musicians and who try to speak the truth of 
the gospel to modern culture and still play 
with that same spark, innovation, and 
energy found in secular music. 

After having attempted to play, write, 
and record with many musicians, none of 
them Christians, I am feeling the frustration 
of working with people, most of whom are 
fine, sensitive musicians, but who are for 
the most part, to quote T-Bone Burnett, 
“one dimensional, [with] self-serving 
messages, whose pronouncements of 
repackaged nihilism and Epicureanism say 
‘Eat, drink, and kill yourself—there is no 
hope.” 

It is after much thought, prayer, and 
support from my wife that I write this letter 
in hope of touching base with other 
Christians who are musicians and find 
themselves in similar straits. This letter is 
written to form a band of Christian 
musicians who are interested in doing 
original music. If any readers have similar 
feelings or are interested in such a venture, 
please write (Rt. 2, Box 6, Athens, GA 
30607) or call (404-546-8066). My wife 
and I are willing to relocate. 


Bill Mallonee 
Athens, Georgia 
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Conscious 
Remembering 


An Interview with 
Frederick Buechner 


rederick Buechner’s literary star ascended 

quickly with his first novel’s publication 

when he was 23 years old. After his second 

novel, though, the promising new writer’s 
star seemed to some people to burn out—for he was 
converted to the Christian faith and he pursued 
seminary studies. 

Buechner became a Presbyterian minister. But the 
parson has now written over 10 novels in about 30 
years, as well as numerous volumes of religious 
essays. Highly regarded by reviewers (he has won 
various awards and been nominated for the Pulitzer 
Prize ), Buechner has magnetized a relatively small 
but loyal following who consume his works like 
gourmet cuisine. His fiction resonates with haunting 
religious longing; his theological writing —whether 
transcribed lectures and sermons or ABC entries on 
Bible doctrines and characters—always shimmers 
with novelistic craftsmanship. 

When Frederick Buechner came to Berkeley in 
February to preach during the Pacific School of 
Religion’s annual Earl Lectures, Sharon Gallagher and 
Jack Buckley visited with him one morning. 
Buechner was a warm and gracious companion to 
our editors in the midst of a busy schedule. Our 
interview reads between the lines of the stories he 
has given American literature, but even more, it gives 
inviting glimpses into his own personal story. 


There’s a 
place where 
you hear God 
best in many 
ways. That’s 
in your own 
life. 


Jack Buckley: My work with Radix is 
part-time. I am also a Presbyterian minister, 
as you are. You represent a curious hybrid; 
a preacher and a novelist inside the same 
skin. What sort of tensions do you find in 
that combination? 


Frederick Buechner: | don’t think I find 
any tensions, but the combination 
sometimes does create problems for other 
people. When they hear that a minister has 
written a novel, alot of them think it will be 
a preachy novel, simplistic and pietistic. 

That was especially true after I wrote my 
third novel and word got out that I'd been 
ordained. A lot of reviews started out, 
“Buechner has become a minister, and 
therefore we know the kind of book he 
must have written.” Then they would 
review the kind of book they thought a 
minister would write, which I didn’t think 
was the book I had written at all. That 
happens less now, probably because word 
has been out long enough. But I do think of 
writing as my ministry, whether it’s novels 
or whatever else. I used to get upset when 
people would say “I understand you used 
to be a minister; have you given it up?” That 
is not at all what I feel. It’s a disorganized, 
unstructured kind of ministry, but it’s, I 
hope, a legitimate one. 


Buckley: In the midst of sermons I’ve 
given I’ve read excerpts from your books, 
especially Peculiar Treasures, and some- 
times it seems that the congregation 
doesn’t know exactly what to do with you. 


Buechner: Right. I think I’m too secular 
for religious people and often too religious 
for secular readers. In that book especially I 
worry because I sometimes think I went a 
little bit too far to be antic and interesting. 
I'm still, insofar as I can imagine the 
audience, writing to cultured unbelievers 
who are interested in religion but by no 
means committed. To catch their 
attention, sometimes you have to do things 
that shock the committed ones a little. It is 
the price you pay. 


Sharon Gallagher: | was wondering 
why your heroes are so unlike yourself, so 
far from your own experience. At least the 
recent ones, Godric and Bebb—whereas 
someone like John Updike writes about 
contemporary suburban life and you know 
that this is his experience. 


Buechner: More and more I think, 
the creative process as very muc 
dreaming. There’s a kind of unbidd 
about it. Why do you dream whi 
dream? Why do you write what youy 
don’t really know the answer to that. } 
one of the things that obviously hap 
dreams is that we try on ways of beiri 
we haven’t in waking life. Leo Bebb | 
unlike me in many ways, but still I th 
is part of me. I dreamed him and I1 
was trying on another mode of bein 
has had a great influence on me. Lec 
does time for exposing himself an 
since then I’ve been exposing myself, 
the way he did, I’m happy to say, bu 
kind of gift from him. In the case of G 
he is an old man getting ready to dil 
though I’m far from that myself, in my 
about him I believe I was exploring 
approaching old age and death. 


Gallagher: In Now and Then you, 
“Many modern writers have succeec 
exploring the depths of human da 
and despair and alienation in a 
where God seems largely absent. But 
are relatively few who have tried to 

the reality of whatever salvation mi 
You have tackled this in your own w' 
Are there other writers you could me 
who you think also deal with God’s ¢ 


Buechner: | don’t really read that mi 
have to confess that, especially mm 
fiction. I have a feeling that Robe 
Davies is one. He is a Canadian noveliss 
wrote a trilogy. If you haven’t read i 
should—a fascinating three books: 
Fifth Business, The Manticore, anc 
World of Wonders. He writes abou 
presence of God hidden in unlikely p 
Graham Greene is another one. I ¥ 
imagine that writers like that are fev 
far between. I don’t know for what re 
except that our age seems to F 
obsessed with the darkness of tl 
Maybe that’s easier to write about, be 
everyone seems to be at home it 
darkness. 1 don’t think there are 

exceptions. Can you think of any? 


Gallagher: Flannery O’Connor. 
definitely looks on the grim side of t 
too, but there are those flashes of gr 


Buechner: Also John Updike’s 
Poorhouse Fair. | don’t remember i 


jut I have a feeling there was some 
at of that. There was a wonderful 
ie between one of the old men in the 
puse, who was a believer, and the 
energetic, efficient, and very kind 
o runs the place. They get on the 
t of God, and the young nonbeliever 
shes the old man who is arguing for 
stence of God. Yet somehow he also 
ishes himself in the process, and the 
han, though he is relatively in- 
jate, ends up the victor. I felt there 
jimilar notes that were struck in that 
well. 


gher: Well, apart from that 
on, what novelists have influenced 
ost as a writer? 


hner: I’m not really aware of any. I 
se I have been, but I can’t think of 
s a novelist, Anthony Trollope is my 
t hero. He’s the only one I want to 
owadays. I love him. And I keep 
ig other people who feel the same 
olstoy said, “I am overwhelmed by 
astery.” Hawthorne, and even Henry 
, though he was a bit condescending, 
admired him too. But I don’t think 
een influenced by him in any way I 
state. 

tham Greene has influenced me a lot, 
lially with The Power and the Glory. | 
| everybody has these noncanonical 
‘ures, and that’s one for me. | think in 
| ways the whole idea of the whiskey 
t, sinner-saint, was part of the 
ound out of which the dream of Leo 
arose. He is another man who ina lot 
lyS was a sinner and yet to my mind a 
iver too, a kind of saint. 


ley: What is the relationship of the 
sebb book to the other three? 


chner: | wrote it because I missed 
30 much I just couldn’t bear to let him 
nd yet I didn’t quite want to bring him 
_Ilike the ambiguity of the end of Love 
t Did he or did he not die? It was 
esickness that got me into writing the 
900k and I think, of the four, it’s the 
satisfactory, partly because Bebb 
’t in it. 
kley: It’s my least favorite of the four. 
not sure why, except I guess I had 
m so used to Bebb, and it seemed that 


It’s the 
marvelous 


that I’m most 


interested in 


exposing. It’s 


God. 


he was gone. But then he seemed on the 
edge of coming back. It was unsettling to 
me. 


Buechner: | suppose that it was intended 
to be. He’s gone, but he’s not entirely gone. 
He’s more than a memory. Would that one 
could see him again. I think there’s a lot of 
longing in that book. They all miss him. And 
there’s a lot of longing in religious faith too. 


Buckley: The theme of homesickness is 
obviously a major one that comes through 
your writing. You deal with grace so 
beautifully, yet it has this undertone of 
sadness. Are you an optimist or a pessimist? 
That’s a loaded question, of course. 


Buechner: Well, I’m an ultimate optimist. 
I believe that in the end all will be well. But 
who knows how and who knows when? It’s 
funny you should ask that, because I hate 
flying. I dreaded flying out here. People 
always say, “If you believe in God you 
shouldn’t worry about that,” which to me 
makes no sense at all. God has never been 
famous as far as I know for keeping planes 
from crashing, and therefore who knows 
what is going to happen? But on the other 
hand, what gets me on a plane is the sense 
that no matter what happens, underneath 
are the everlasting arms. In that final, 
underneath sense, I am an optimist. 

But that’s a different kind of sadness 
from what you're talking about. My great 
pitch now is that there’s a place where you 
hear God best in many ways. That’s in your 
own life, which involves a conscious 
remembering, which most of us don’t do. 
Most of us remember when we're 
reminded by something; an old friend, or 
an old song. But if you really stop to 
remember on purpose as I have tried to, 
you remember lots of sadness, which at the 
same time were moments of grace. 

In the gospel story you always see these 
two things side by side. This wonderful 
birth was surrounded by the rejection of 
the innkeeper and the dung of the beasts. 
The entrance on Palm Sunday, the best 
moment Jesus ever had in a way, was 
followed by his tears when he saw the city. 
He knew it was doomed. Sadness and grace 
often go hand in hand for everyone. 


Buckley: That reminds me of your 
conversion, which I wanted to ask you 
about anyway. George Buttrick was 


preaching and said something abo 
inward crowning of Christ taking 
“among confession and tears and: 
laughter.” You say the phrase 

laughter” did it. It seems so inexply 
Have you ever really explained to y¢ 
satisfactorily what happened in 
situation? 


Buechner: | really don’t know h 
explain it. The trouble with writi 
autobiography is that you’ve said 
thing. All I can do is repeat it all over 
Whenever I talk about laughter, I’mt 
about Sarah’s laughter and Abré” 
laughter, that kind. It has to do 
incredulity. There is a kind of laugh 
the Bible, and I don’t mean at all thek 
laughter that preachers put in serm 
warm up the audience —but a deep, j 
laughter. 


Buckley: I guess I was wonder 
you've made a connection betweer 
experience and the Pauline formw 
conversion, and rebirth. 


Buechner: |’m not quite sure wha 
mean by the Pauline formula. 


Buckley: Well, for instance, | 
description of lostness, and justifid 
and sanctification and glorific 
through Christ. 


Buechner: That was a key momer 
me, that moment in church, but it wz 
of a series of moments. It hada long pr 
and it’s had a long aftermath. It was < 
when a lot of things crystallized in < 
visceral way. 


Buckley: I guess we've all had e 
iences like that, when God breaks thre 
Who knows why it came that way? 


Buechner: | don’t think it is useful 1 
why. But as far as justification) 
sanctification and eternal life, that ma: 
great deal of sense to me. I’m not sure 
necessarily always have to fo) 
sequentially. If justification is the begin: 
of the whole thing—the moment ¥ 
suddenly things come right that wer: 
right before—then there is this 
gradual up-and-down process of more 
more of your life being touched, lez 
(one hopes) to a kind of marvelous 
unimaginable flowering that the pl 
“eternal life” describes. 


her: You've talked about being 
bout yourself. Something I’ve been 
g about is that your autobiography is 
ndid, yet you are a bit reserved. 
as it like for you to be that candid, to 
yourself in that way to everybody? 


aner: It didn’t bother me for several 
is. Self-exposure isn’t the essence of 
m doing. I’m saying, some terrible 
happened to me, some wonderful 
happened to me. That’s common to 
us. And through such events, not 
in a way I could easily formulate or 
, something marvelous happened. 
at’s what I’m really talking about. It’s 
rvelous that I’m most interested in 
ing. It’s God. 

Sacred Journey, the first part of my 
phy, was originally delivered as 
‘es before a group of 800 strangers, 
thought to myself as I did it, “Well, 
am telling my secrets.” But it wasn’t 
t hard really, partly because I'd been 
gh it before. I'd talked my secrets out 
self, I'd told them to some other 
€, written them out, and typed them 
0 by the time of the lectures it really 
't as traumatic as one might expect. 


“2a 


ey: Someone has said that all 
hers have one sermon that they 
ch in different ways, and that’s 
ably true of novels too. What would 
ay is the one sermon you're working 


chner: A lot of what I’m saying is just 
en to your life.” I'm getting tired of the 
id of my own voice, and bored with the 
se, but that sums it up. Funny, 
etimes you feel like writing a sermon 
sometimes you don’t. I’m much more 
to writing a novel right now, which I 
n’t been able to do because I’ve been 
g so much speaking. 

our question was, what is the one 
10n you keep preaching? I hope there is 
e variety in them. Recently I put 
ther some sermons that had been 
imulating over the past years, and left 
n with a typist. When I read them 
ugh, there was some variety in them. 
- come from different angles, contain 
‘rent images. Different language is 
1. So I was not as depressed as I thought 
duld be about the sameness.. 


Buckley: What I meant was that each 
person has a unique personality that 
everything filters through and that will 
always come out. 


Buechner: One of my criticisms of the 
church is that so often ministers don’t 
preach out of their depths but out of their 
shallows. That’s why church can be so 
boring that I really sometimes get fed up 
and wonder why I go. | taught a course at 
Harvard Divinity School last winter. They 
kept quoting Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
saying he went to church one winter day, 
and it was snowing, and the snow was real 
but the preacher was spectral. There was 
no sense that this preacher had ever lived 
or loved or suffered or bled or doubted or 
rejoiced. Preachers are apt to use a kind of 
algebraic language, where the holy words 
stand for something real in human 
experience, but no one ever bothers to say 
what it really is. 


Gallagher: In your writing, how are you 
different as an east coast writer from what 
you could be if you were a west coast 
writer? Being on that farm in Vermont 
seems to be a central part of your identity. 
How are you different writing from 
Vermont than from New York City? 


Buechner: | wouldn’t think any different. 
I don’t think there would be any difference 
at all. I suppose where you live always 
affects you somehow. But I am not built 
into Vermont much, I just happen to live 
there, I love it. But I don’t do anything there 
that has to do with being there. I write 
books that I could write anywhere. One 
book was set in Vermont, but the Bebb 
books were set in Florida. Godric was set in 
England. They're set in the world that I 
dream out of. 


Gallagher: | wanted to ask you about 
movies. You mentioned at the beginning of 
Now and Then how important movies 
were, especially growing up in a pre-TV 
era. I wonder if any films in the past couple 
of years made a big impression on you. 


Buechner: There are some I've liked a lot. 
I'm trying to think if there were any that 


made a big difference to me. One was 2001: 


A Space Odyssey. There’s one extra- 
ordinary moment in that film where the 
hero is hurtled through space and beyond 
time in some sort of space machine. It 


painted by his words. 
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“th that Leo Bebb won " step into view on. 


fth book. The old fraud” finally | 


embodies at pace | is all apo’ and 


lled a “severe mercy” at work 
oe es pent s _ 


response to the ‘human portrait 


—Jack Buckiey : 


finally lands somewhere and the door is 
about to open and you wonder what 
outlandish thing you are going to see. And 
he steps out into aroom and there isa table 
and a chair and a bed. At the heart of reality 
there is a room. I don’t yet altogether know 
what that means, but it is a scene that 
haunts me still. 

Close Encounters of the Third Kind is 
another one that made some sort of dent in 
me. I think the whole dream of creatures 
wiser and better than we, from somewhere 
else, is terribly moving and suggestive. 
Have you ever read that book of Jung’s on 
flying saucers? The important thing to him 
was not whether they exist or not, but 
what they symbolize for people. It is a 
dream of salvation, of a second coming. At 
the end, when that huge praying mantis 
creature Comes out, you see it just for a 
moment, but there’s a sense of tremendous 
vulnerability about it, and gentleness and 
wisdom. It gets you thinking and feeling in 
new and powerful ways. 


Buckley: What about the film Wizard of 
Oz, or was it the book itself that had such an 
early influence on you? 


Buechner: Oh, it was the books. As I hope 
you know, there are many Oz books. I knew 
the books long before I knew the movie, 
but I love the movie too. For some reason 
or another, Oz haunts me. I’ve written alot 
about it. When I wasa little boy I was sick in 
bed for almost a whole year, and I really 
lived in Oz, I had no other life. In one of the 
books, a child was able to get back to Oz by 
making a certain sign or by saying a certain 
word. I remember as a child thinking, “If I 
could only do it, I would be there.” I think 
it's a fairy tale foreshadowing a reality 
beyond this one. I loved all those books, 
and still do. I belong to the International 
Wizard of Oz Society, which puts out a 
wonderful publication that contains 
bibliographical information and articles by 
people who talk about Oz as if they’d been 
there. Maybe they have. 


Gallagher: | have a question that’s more 
theological. In The Magnificent Defeat, in 
talking about the Annunciation you say that 
“It would be no ordinary birth but a virgin 
birth, because the birth of righteousness 
and love in a stern world is always a virgin 
birth. It’s never (men) that bring it forth 
but always God, and that is why the angel 


says the child to be born will be called the 
son of God.” Ultimately peace and justice 
will be brought about only by God’s 
intervention. But in the meantime, what 
are we supposed to do to work toward 
those same things, knowing that ultimately 
we can’t create a new heaven and earth? 


Buechner: Only God will bring about the 
kingdom, but I think what Incarnation 
means is that we become his partners in 
salvation. We are saved by grace, not by 
works. But the works must proceed from 
the grace. The fruit of the Spirit is love. 
Unless somehow you act love out, it isn’t 
real. We’re all called into this. There is 
plenty we can do by God’s grace, and must 
do. 


Buckley: I guess that a lot of people want 
to divide life and say you are either a 
privatist or an activist, either you are a 
personal pietist or you’re involved in social 
good. You obviously wouldn’t want to 
make that kind of division. 


Buechner: Well, I think you can make 
that distinction in people that you know. 
Yes, I think people often come in one 
category or the other. Once I was being 
interviewed for a job and somebody said, 
“If you think of a Christian spectrum with 
William Sloane Coffin on one hand and 
Simeon Stylites on the other hand, where 
would you put yourself?” I said, “Much 
closer to Simeon Stylites.” I sit on a 
mountain writing books, I’m very 
introspective, and all that. But I find more 
and more, in spite of myself, that I’m drawn 
into a position closer to Bill Coffin’s. 

I was preaching at Duke University last 
Palm Sunday and reread the accounts of 
that moment in the Gospels. After the 
joyous part, Jesus turns the corner and sees 
Jerusalem and weeps. I’d forgotten that he 
cried and said, “Oh, Jerusalem, would that 
you knew the things that make for peace! It 
will not be long before every wall will be 
torn down. . .” And suddenly the text itself 
preached the sermon to me. It was an 
antiwar sermon. War is no longer a public 
issue. War has now become a private issue. 
It’s not just the world that’s imperiled, it’s 
me, it’s my children, it’s everything. I find 
that life is drawing me much more out of 
myself and into the world. 

There are two frontiers. One is the 
frontier that Bill Coffin has always been so 


good at manning, where justice 
injustice, poverty meets wealth, ana 
and the other is the frontier where} 
meets faith, and joy meets grief. I’ve 
said that the second one is the one I 

But I find myself increasingly drawn) 
other as well. | 


Buckley: I'd like to say personal 
your theme of “listening to your lit 
spoken to me. The personal reflectic 
comes through in your writin 
intensified the desire in me to reflect 
past, and it’s made some impr 
differences. 


Buechner: Thank you. There’s n 
you could say that would please me# 
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On Writing 


Women of the West 


Discovering Faith in a Hidden History 


by Cathy Luchetti 


EE EERE 


Two years ago I was offered a contract to 
edit a book about pioneer women. The 
book would include the journals of 11 or 
more women who through their writing 
described in a spirited way the ordinary 
events of their daily lives. I also hoped to 
find primary information about minority 
women, since thousands of Japanese, Chi- 
nese, black, Indian, and Jewish women had 
also lived in the early West but were 
scarcely ever mentioned. 

It was a first book. My publisher knew of 
my background in journalism and also my 
sporadic research into my own family’s 
pioneer past. But she also knew that I had 
three young children and a life that often 
bordered on chaos. She wondered if I 
could find time to write this book, but I 
assured her that there was no problem. 

Everyone agreed that this was great luck. 
After all, wasn’t it unusual to find a first- 
book publisher without even trying? But it 
was far more than luck. It was God’s pro- 
found way of directing me toward a quiet 
reconciliation between two warring ele- 
mentsin my own life: motherhood and pro- 
fessionalism. 

Not only would I soon be at peace with 
this issue, but I could lay to rest a number of 
exhausting, tedious doctrinal conflicts that 
had dogged me ever since my conversion 
some ten years earlier. 


Taccepted Jesus not long after returning 
from two years in the Peace Corps in South 
America. My husband viewed this conver- 
sion as aberrant behavior—perhaps the 
result of culture shock, or an eccentric way 
of reaffirming my citizenship. But in that 
moment of washing clean I knew the junc- 
ture of my life’s desire with a loving plan far 
greater than my own. It was immersion in 
an eternal spring—complete rejuvenation 
and turnabout. I accepted Jesus totally as 
my savior, and eagerly began the long pro- 
cess of tailoring my life into one of disciple- 
ship. 

But my habits were erratic and undisci- 
plined. Unable to find a church that I could 
fully identify with, I became a religious 
vagrant; straggling, shifting back and forth 
between emotional peaks of high piety and 
depressing months of apathy and spiritual 
drift. 

Years of Catholicism, with its blind obei- 
sance and, to me, unthinking ritual, had left 
me doctrinally blank and emotionally un- 
prepared for Protestant fundamentalism. I 
was bewildered by the various forms of 
Protestantism, and often felt obliged to 
accept any word, any habit, any cultural 
bias or teaching that came with a forceful 
enough ‘Praise the Lord!” 


+ 


[had given my life over to Jesus, but was 
still in the thrall of old habits and resent- 
ments. Caught up in the push for the ERA, 
perplexed by the seeming incongruity be- 
tween femininity and feminism, I continued 
to feel divided and driven by ambition to 
separate myself from fundamentalist ideol- 
ogy that simply did not conform with my 
life view. 

Because of my questions about churches 
in general, I was eager to find out how the 
early women of the frontier lived their 
Christianity. I suspected that many women 
— strong-willed, independent, and able to 
think for themselves—had been forced to 
tailor their lives and expectations to the 
rigors of the frontier and the demands of 
their families. Missionary wife Mary Rich- 
ardson Walker was one —she wondered in 
her diary whether her husband was dis- 
pleased when she prayed in public. How 
Many more stories were there like hers? 

I was fascinated to find that recorded 
history—namely school texts and the works 
of such seminal historians as Frederick 
Jackson Turner—simply wrote women out; 
theirs was a female-less frontier peopled 
with mountain men and Indian chiefs, 
rangers and riflemen, and heroic figures 
like Daniel Boone and Kit Carson. Yet 


somewhere amid this male-domi’ 
tivity were hundreds of thousand: 
less, nameless women who to/ 
planted and nurtured and spun; wi 
their children and worshiped Goc 
tainly had little time to ponder wi 
not they were weaker vessels. The 
choice but to work, and work han 
their example I sought, both as 
information and as reference in 
life. 

Was the omission of these wonr 
history so different from the re 
near-invisible role of women thi 
recorded Christianity? There werex 
allels between the pioneer fore 
and Christian women today. Bott! 
times of religious upheaval; in 1 
dramatic rift between emotional! 
lism and revolutionary Calvinism 
bled the diverse choice today of « 
calism, fundamentalism, or esti 
orthodoxy. Like the homemaker 
1950s, Victorian women were: 
mythologized as keepers of the | 
sweet, nurturing, unaccountable o 
who were forbidden by law to han‘ 
Own money or to vote. And just ai 
feminism has struggled against 1 
straints that were accepted 30 yeas 


} pioneer women had to circumvent 
yths that surrounded them. In the 
they finally realized greater auton- 
ney obtained the vote and began to 
for equal pay. Many changes oc- 
that placed more responsibility in 
ands. 
in private manuscript and personal 
most pioneer women revealed them- 
“not as firebrands, but ordinary 
n trying their best to handle success- 
ae lesser role society handed them. 
were they able to forsake personal 
onand follow their husbands west— 
ry did? And once there, how did they 
ie wearying amplitude of daily chores 
1 overalls to be mended, shirts to be 
coffee to be roasted, or corn to be 
| by hand? Their obligations seemed 
3s. Their vistas, by modern standards, 
dim. 
one by one these women made it 
through loving and matter-of-fact 
rn for family and community, that 
words were not only spirit but life. 
w else could they “eat their bread 
joy’ (Ecclesiastes 9:7) when that 
bread had begun as grain sown in 
soil, been watered by hand, defended 
crows, then been threshed, ground, 


and painstakingly milled? Even when it 
reached the stage of lumpy brown flour the 
task was not complete. Miriam Davis Colt, a 
pioneer on a vegetarian commune in Kan- 
sas, described the arduous process of 
having “raised salt yeast by keeping it 
covered tightly in a kettle of warm water, 
to exclude the ashes and flying dirt —have 
raised the bread and baked it in a Dutch 
oven. The oven (was) small, could only 
bake one loaf at a time. The wind has blown 
so hard . .. have really labored hard all day, 
and have baked only two small loaves of 
bread, while, in a family of seven like ours, 
one can be dispatched at each meal.” 
Yet there was satisfaction evident in 
some writings. When circumstances 
seemed darkest—the death of a husband or 
child—a quiet sense of alignment within 
God’s protective embrace seemed to draw 
these women through. I had expected in 
my research to find more religious writing, 
but found instead a unity of life with belief 
that did not need description. The simple 
dignity of work became the daily prayer— 
prayer without words or voice. Life itself 
was the place of worship. We did not go to 
church in them days,” one woman wrote in 
1850, “meetings was always at our house or 
some neighbors or perhaps at a School 


house . . . we had preaching at our house 
on week days, most of the time on Tuesdays 

_. all the children learned to love and 
reverence the preacher and we children all 
thought it was a happy day when Preaching 
day came for we all expected a good time 
and a chicken dinner ... .” Or, from time 
to time in the manuscripts would come a 
mighty exclamation, such as Keturah Pen- 
ton’s “My father experienced religion!!” 

Frontier spirituality was intimately 
bound up in routine. To me, it was a star- 
tling fact that the faith of these women did 
not spring from freedom in today’s sense of 
the word, but from subordination. These 
were women who lived under oppressive 
church ideologies that essentially denied 
them the truth of a liberating gospel. Yet 
they did not often despair or abandon Chris- 
tianity—they simply renewed their faith a 
hundred times a day and went on to seek 
confirmation directly from Jesus instead of 
from church dictates. 

These humbled women brought me toa 
realization: through salvation, God liber- 
ates. In spite of sexism, or patriarchy, or any 
of the remaining tenets of inequality, God 
saves. The prophetic principle of the Bible 
has always been freedom; all kinds of eccen- 
tric cultural biases have been taught as doc- 
trine. Eventually theology will be revised, 
but, for myself, to ignore the message of the 
Bible whatever the disappointment with 
timebound dialectic seemed futile. Rhet- 
oric was holding me back from reason, and 
my reason for being was to serve Christ in 
all my capacities. 

The personal experiences recorded by 
pioneer women had given me fresh insight. 
Because of their strength in the face of so 
much adversity, I owed it to them, ina way, 
to make my own life work: to balance 
home, family, profession, and interests on 
the shaking platter of life, and to somehow 
keep them all upright, unbroken. I must 
lessen disorder, indifference, indiscipline 
—instead, direct reliance on the Word of 
God, renewed commitment to find and 
maintain Christian community. I desire 
now to write a second book devoted 
entirely to the Christians of the West. 

Some of this has come to pass, some is 
still coming along. Throughout each day I 
try to remember, ‘Whatsoever you do, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord . . .” (Colossians 
3:23). And “Whatsoever you do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(Colossians 3:17). O 


Cathy Luchetti is author of Women of the 
West and is working ona book called Chris- 
tians of the West. 


Walking on the 
Experiential Edge: 


An Interview with 
Novelist Larry Woiwode 


Larry Woiwode is a novelist whose books 
include What I’m Going to Do, I Think; 
Beyond the Bedroom Wall; and Poppa 
Jobn. His short stories appear often in the 


New Yorker. He has also published criti- 
cism and poetry and has been the recipient 
of many awards and fellowships. 
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Radix: You've had a fairly recent conver- 
sion to Christianity, and in your latest 
novel, Poppa John, the hero of that story 
also undergoes a conversion. Were there 
parallels in the story with your own con- 
version? 


Larry Woiwode: I’m going to have to 
step backa little in order to answer that the 
way I feel I should. First, I should say Idon’t 
conform to the crisis-conversion model 
that seems to pervade most of modern-day 
Christianity, and it wasn’t my experience. I 
was raised ina traditional Catholic family; I 
was catechized as a child and went to 
parochial school. I pretty much tried to live 
by my faith up until my 20s. There was a 
period of falling away, rebellion, agnosti- 
cism, and the rest that many Christians go 
through, up until about the time of writing 
my first novel. There was a resurgence of 
faith then, and a confirmation of it, in that 
our first child, a daughter, was born a while 
after the novel was finished. We had her 
baptized. There was further falling away, 
and that pattern kept repeating itself all the 
way through the writing of Beyond the 
Bedroom Wall, which is, I think, an overtly 
Christian book. There were soaring peri- 
ods of prayer during it. I began to look 
seriously into the Bible about that time. 


Shortly after the novel was published, my 
father died, and the effects of his death, 
which are too complicated to go into, 
finally drove me to the point of attempted 
suicide. In the midst of that, I felt pulled 
back, confirmed by the One who had 
always been there, since I take such verses 
as Ephesians 1:4 to be true. From that point 
on I began to try to live in obedience to the 
Lord. I began going to church. I made a 
public profession of faith. But I see this 
more as my calling and election made sure, 
as the Lord calling back one of his lost 
sheep, rather than a recent conversion. 

Second, I began Poppa John 17 years ago. 
I wasn’t able to finish it, and set it aside. 
When I tried to work on it, I'd fill up with 
that yawing anxiety which is the first sign to 
writers that they aren’t able to handle the 
material they're contemplating or working 
on. I don’t see many parallels in Poppa 
Jobn—one detail in the final confrontation 
in the bank, perhaps a few others— with my 
experience. At the point of Poppa John’s 
calling, he’s reached, professionally at least, 
the greatest low of his career. At my calling, 
[had achieved most of what I'd hoped even- 
tually to achieve over my whole career asa 
writer. What was so delightful about Poppa 
John as a novel for me was that the book 
was entirely his. 


Radix: At the beginning of your precon- 
version novel, What I’m Going to Do, I 
Think, you have a quote from William Blake 
that reads: 


To God 

If you have formd a Circle to go into 
Go into it yourself and see how you 
would do 


What did those lines mean to you at that 
time? 


Larry Woiwode 


Woiwode: To try to cast my mind back to 
then, probably something like... “If 
you've made this mess, then you ought to 
try it and see how great you think it is.” 
Something of the sort. I’m sure I was aware 
that God indeed had, in the person of 
Christ. I know that, as I was writing the 
book, I saw Chris—thus the name—as a 
sort of Christ figure, but only in the vaguest 
sort of way that would probably be impos- 
sible, now, for me to define. Certainly Chris 
is walking all the time on the experiential 
edge of existential existence, to say a jaw- 
breaker, which is what Christianity is, if 
indeed you're trying to bring every thought 
captive to the obedience of Christ, and 
relate every action to his rule. 

I believe What I’m Going to Do, I Think 

is also a Christian novel. There are certainly 
intimations of Eden throughout it, and a 
sense of a radical fall. There is the drinking 
of the apple-cherry juice, with Orin asa sort 
of slinking tempter. This is how Christian 
novels work. The last line of the book, 
other than the epilogue, is Scripture, which 
comes with such force, it echoes back 
through the other 300 pages, and informs 
them. That it’s also partially ironic doesn’t 
diminish its power. There the book’s con- 
clusion is reached. That’s where walking 
the existential edge has led. The death— 
the many deaths of the book—are now not 
meaningless. In the epilogue, then, Chris 
takes the gun to the beach and decides not 
to kill the dog, not to kill himself, not to kill 
anything, but shoots instead at some of the 
detritus of man that is cluttering this Eden, 
and then he sends the final shot off toward 
Manitou Island. Manitou is the Indian name 
for God. Whether it’s sent off in anger, hos- 
tility, irony—a point is made both of the 
island being 13 miles off and the rifle hav- 
ing the range of a mile—or submission, we 
don’t know, but at least a missive goes out 
in that direction. 


Radix: Chris, the main character in What 
I'm Going to Do, I Think, feels guilty and 
responsible for his wife’s miscarriage. In a 
recent story in the New Yorker, “First- 
born,” the character Charles is in a similiar 
situation but is able finally to resolve his 
guilt. Is Chris/Charles you in some sense, 
dealing with the same past events but in 
new ways? 


Woiwode: Every character is me. Emma 


Bovary, c est moi! I don’t mean:to b 
tious; it’s a question every writer’s 
asked since writing began. “How els 
you do it, or know this, if it’s not yor 
reader thinks. And in the strictest 
every word that a writer writes is au 
graphical. Its position in a senten 
been filtered through their own p 
consciousness in a way that makes 
only to them. Saul Bellow has said | 
thing to the effect that when writersb 
they haven’t been autobiographical) 
they’ve been the most revealing. In| 
down your guard—always present : 
are being truly autobiographical —yo: 
opened your inner self. 

If it seems I’m dancing around youn 
tion, it’s because all writers who are s¢ 
about their work feel a certain fulsom 
to the question, “Is this really you?”’ 
might also feel secret delight in it, aw 
probably better left unread. But the 
terribly serious side to that question: 
real? | believe that any good writer s' 
be able to enter so deeply into his ch 
ters, be in them heart and soul, se 
they're more real to him at the mc 
than himself. How else could we t: 
man or a woman to communicate t¢ 
truth that might last for the rest of our 
How else can we relate to reality e? 
through a real person? Just as we rel! 
Scriptures through their embodime 
Christ. 

I understand the seriousness of 
question. It stands in contrast to th 
tude of those who say they don’t rez 
tion because they don’t have time to 
anything “made up.” They want som: 
real. They want facts. Usually those fac 
the stock market closing for the di 
who got involved in a scandal this 
according to People, or what the lates: 
stereo or video or computer equipm) 
facts that will be outdated in days. Det 
Clutter in the brain. They must get! 
definition of the novel from TV—thi 
escapism, not engagement. And in 
many of the foreign service spy thriller 
romances that no serious critic woula 
at 10 years ago, and that now get revii 
as novels, are really no more than verb: 
“Factual”’minded people seem to ft 
realize that many of the great and lz 
facts or truths that change people’s r 
and have the power to alter, and 


entire societies— moments of love, 
compassion, the reality of the 
de syndrome seen from the 
Raskolnikov, a Lolita—have been 
down through the centuries or 
neration to generation through 
vels and works of fiction, including 
d plays. 
nly way that any writer can even 
achieve any degree of that truth is 
as selflessly as he can into all of his 
ers. Yes, Chris/Charles is me. With 
maturity, and by the grace of God, I 
able to deal with some past events 
s never able to deal with before. 


: In what way has your conversion 
d or influenced your writing? 


e: It has affected every word of it. 
re and more trying to bring all of it 
edience to Christ. 


: Among other things, your novel 
Jobn is a comment on the media. 
id you choose to make your hero a 
era star? 


e: It’s more that he became one 
e years. At first his character wasn’t 
en he became an actor, then he 
e a television actor, and then things 
1 falling into place. One of the points, 
tinctions, I wanted to make in the 
was the contrast between the hard- 
reality of Christ and the fuzzy, non- 
sional images of TV which for many 
e assume at least as much reality as 
’s the one medium in America that 
yne is familiar with and can relate to. 
did I realize how preciously sacro- 
TV’s become in general, to judge 
ome of the reactions to the book, or I 
{ have made more of the holiness it’s 
ed, and how it’s replaced religion 
yen Opium as our opiate. 


x: One of Poppa John’s fears about 
1edia is over the ‘false continuity 
-d. As if unspeakable change didn’t 
where and in all things almost daily 
.” Could you elaborate on that? 


vode: Every day someone dies. If it 
omebody you know or loved, some- 
soon will be. The sense of loss can at 

seem unendurable, and seems to 
as one grows older, or perhaps one 
2es and senses the loss over a greater 


span. Beautiful, sound buildings are bull- 
dozed, and something with a foil or plasti- 
cene look put in their place. There’s little 
care or pride anymore in workmanship, so 
there’s a sense of decay and brokenness 
speeding up, along with growing moun- 
tains of garbage. The most beautiful person 
you know suddenly has wrinkles. You look. 
You have them too. Now your children 
have them. Vanity, as Ecclesiastes puts it. 


Radix: What are you working on now? 


Woiwode: | used to talk so much about 
what I was working on, I think I almost 
talked a few things out; now I prefer not to 
talk too much. I’m working on another 
novel, I’m working on another book of po- 
etry, I’m putting together some essays from 
over the years and adding a few others, 
hoping to have a collection of these soon. 


Radix: What are you reading now in 
theology and in fiction? 


Woiwode: In the related area of theology 
I've been reading some Schaeffer, starting 
in volume one of his collected works and 
hoping to work my way through, some C. S. 
Lewis— God in the Dock—and have begun 
a fascinating book called The Failure of the 
American Baptist Culture. In fiction, 
Harold Fickett’s new book, 7he Holy Fool, 
which is an admirable first novel. Walker 
Percy's Lostin the Cosmos, which I see asa 
novel, a cosmic adventure, a wonderful 
book. And I recently partially reread, over 
my wife’s shoulder, Mickelsson’s Ghosts, 
which I read last year. When the dust clears 
from around our time, Mickelsson’s Ghosts 
might prove to be one of the books that had 
the surest grip on the many strands running 
through it, and is clearly John Gardner’s 
most important book. 


Radix: In your vita it says, “Since 1978 I 
have, with the help of my family, main- 
tained a diversified organic farm in south- 
western North Dakota.” How does the life 
of a farmer fit in with your vocation as a 
writer? 


Woiwode: | love farming, I love working 
on the land, I love nurture and growth; I 
love it that my wife and I and our children 
can walk out through open fields in free- 
dom. Leaving off the chemicals and pesti- 
cides, you have to enter into a more whole- 
hearted and intimate form of nurture, and 


every day we seem to learn something new 
about how intricately related the life that 
makes up the beauty of this creation is. 
Ideas often come to me best when ['m 
working with my hands, so it’s a support to 
my writing. Writing and farming are really 
the same work. Wendell Berry once said 
that the only real novelists are farmers, or 
have been farmers, and when you start 
thinking that back through almost any tra- 
dition, you see he might have a point O 


Bye 
& 


Larry Woiwode 


about 


Some Popular 
Misconceptions 


Christian Art 


We should be grateful to Franky Schaef- 
fer, Scott Smith, and all the others who have 
reminded us that quality and excellence in 
artistic endeavor are worth seeking. They 
are right. The American church has be- 
come lazyand taken to simplistic sloganism 
rather than a rich aesthetic. I join those 
writers in wishing it were otherwise. 

Please do not think I am accusing any of 
them of having the misunderstanding Iam 
about to detail. Maybe they do and maybe 
they don’t. But the way they state some of 
their ideas has led to some widely held 
misconceptions. I wish to correct five of 
those. 


1. The way they tell it, it seems that the 
only people who like shallow, sentimental 
art are Christians. That isn’t true. Non- 
Christians like it too. The evidence is every- 
where. Every large shopping center has at 
least one shop that sells nothing but kitsch 
items. Nearly everyone knows somebody 
with a 40-minute seascape on their wall. 
Norman Rockwell plates sell by the ton. 
And just take a look at the cards you get for 
your next birthday. The stuff is awful and 
it’s all around us. 

We need to reexamine Franky Schaeffer’s 
point about the false dichotomy between 
things temporal and things spiritual being 
responsible for the sorry state of art in the 
church. He is right. I think this dichotomy 
does explain, in part, some of the art the 
church seems to prefer. But this explana- 
tion is often a bit too complex. The basic 
problem is that people really like the stuff, 
and like it all the more if it has some nice 
slogan that they can agree with. But slo- 
ganist art is secular too. “Today is the first 
day of the rest of your life.” 


2. The way that bad art is denounced 


by Mike Jensen 


gives the impression that if you like the stuff 
you are somehow less spiritual than some- 
one with better taste. You’re not. Liking 
good or bad art is nota moral issue. You are 
neither nearer or farther from God because 
of your good or bad taste. A lot of people 
with that picture on their wall of Jesus 
rapping on the U.N. building are more 
righteous than I am. The issue is solely 
aesthetic. 


3. The way that bad art is denounced 
also gives the impression that if you pro- 
duce the stuff you are somehow more sin- 
ful than an artist doing quality work. Non- 
sense. That also is not a moral issue. There 
are many who love God much better than I 
who are producing art much worse than 
mine. It is a question of intelligence, taste, 
and talent. As with point 2, what is impor- 
tant to God is the quality of our character, 
not the quality of our art. 


4. When reading the previously men- 
tioned writers, one gets the impression 
that all problems would be solved if only 
the artists would work harder and produce 
aesthetically rich pieces rather than kitsch. 
And, hand in glove with that, if the church 
would only decide to like quality work 
more than the praying hands and garish 
bumper stickers it normally embraces. This 
problem is blamed on the mindset that puts 
soul-winning as a priority above all else, 
meaning that all Christian endeavor, in- 
cluding the artist’s work, should be used to 
support it. When we rightly see that God is 
the Lord of all of life, not just of soul win- 
ning, our art will be free to be good art 
rather than propaganda. 

The problem isn’t as simple as that. Yes, 
we should come to the realization of God 
as the Lord of all life. It will save us from 
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many legalisms, the necessity of slog 
art being only one. But ultimately itw 
solve the problem. It will only save uy 
the necessity of producing propagary 
art. But the problem will remain, fo’ 
reasons. 

First, nothing I have mentione¢ 
affect the public’s taste for kitsch. The 
still like it with or without a necessity. 
Certainly the lack of necessity ha 
much affected secular taste. 

Second, while some artists are able: 
everything well, the majority do wh 
do best. Those artists producing | 
items have a remarkable talent for it 
do it very well. It is unlikely that th 
potential Rembrandts or Dantes justi 
ing for a chance to prove it. Converse 
true artists probably couldn’t turn ou 
good kitsch (is there such a thing?” 
regular basis. They have a different s 
talent. 

Given those two factors, of publi 
and artistic talent, things seem unlik 
change very much. If we win the k 
sloganistic art will no longer be nec 
but it will still be wanted and pr 
Another renaissance is unlikely. 


5. There is a loud cry against dic 
art. It is implied that the art of the pas 
not didactic, but has become so sin 
has become the servant of soul-wi 
That is false. Much great art has beenc 
tic. Rembrandt’s The Raising of the ¢ 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Handel’s 
siah are profoundly didactic. In fact: 
Medieval plastic art was a visual remi 
of Bible stories or an aid to worship. 
ticism isn’t the problem. Aesthetic 
lowness is. 

Beside didacticism, the works of 
brandt, Milton, and Handel share aest 
richness. Today’s Christian kitsch i 
share only didacticism. Without aest' 
richness the artifact becomes one-dii 
sional, easy, shallow, sloganistic. 
glance takes in all it has to offer. That m: 
it trite. There is no profundity or di 
That makes it boring. 

It is my hope that with a more rea 
view of our art, Christian artists and tk 
ers can address the problems that are ri 
there, rather than dwelling on false fi 
lems and things we can’t change. If imp» 
ment is to come at all, it must cony 


addressing the problems that really ex 
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Mike Jensen sells books in Menlo i 
California, and spends a lot of time ti 
ing about art and aesthetics. 


An Ordinary Sa 


by Luci Shaw 


Elizabeth Rooney 
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The bell rang and the poetry workshop 
closed with a flurry of final questions. As I 
gathered my lecture notes together and 
walked out of the classroom with a group 
of students, a woman who had been 
waiting quietly by the door came up to me 
somewhat apologetically to ask if I would 
look at one of her poems. 

I was not surprised. People are always 
asking me that. The poem she handed me 
was simple and short, nine lines. I read it 
through twice and felt at once the tingling 
certainty that this was writing beyond the 
commonplace. I noted the name typed at 
the bottom: Elizabeth B. Rooney. For me it 
was a moment of recognition, not of the 
name —I had never heard it before —but of 
a kindred spirit. Her work had a poetic 
quality that lifted me out of that noisy 
academic hallway at the heart of a writers’ 
conference into the limitless blue of an 
evening sky patterned with darting 
chimney swifts: 

The chimney swifts cut patterns in 

the sky. 

They snip, snip, snip 

Great soaring circles of the hanging 

blue. 

And carry them away to line their 

nests 

So fledgling chimney swifts, 

Born in the dark, soot-blinded, 

Will be reminded of the sky 

And know which way to go 

When they begin to fly. 

I heard myself voicing a remark rare for 
me: “This is extraordinarily good stuff. Can 
I see more of your poems?” Appearing 
genuinely surprised, though pleased, she 
handed me another typed sheet. I read it 
through with rising excitement. It was 
called “Cream.” 

From the white depths 

The poem’s richness rises, 

Clotting in thickened skins 

Across my soul. 

I rise and skim 

The spirit-filled surprises 
and fill with cream 

The paper’s empty bowl. 


“The more I 
Strive for 
pure 
holiness, the 
more I am 
plunked back 
into the 
ordinary—the 
miracle of 
rain and of 
VICE: 


I looked at the writer more closely. 
Elizabeth Rooney was an unpretentious 
woman with short, nearly white hair and a 
face of singular sweetness, tranquillity, and 
strength. In the brief conversation that 
followed she told me some things about 
herself that intrigued and moved me. 

The most striking fact was that in August 
1978, during her induction into a lay order 
of Episcopal women known as the society 
of the Companions of the Holy Cross, and 
during the retreat that followed, she had 
experienced a sudden astonishing joy, an 
awareness of God’s presence and 
sweetness that profoundly affected her. “I 
fell in love with God,” she told me. “It was 
as if my veins were bubbling with 
champagne.” 

As her spiritual and emotional exaltation 
grew in the following weeks, she came to 
realize that she had been supernaturally 
overwhelmed by the Holy Spirit in a way 
she had neither expected nor asked for. 
One of the results was that she began to 
write poetry, something she had not done 
since college days. 

I asked her about this new gift. “How 
often do you write these verses? And how 
many?” “Oh, all the time,” she replied with 
a laugh, “sometimes as many as four or five 
a day.” The amazing thing to me was not 
only the number of poems she was writing, 
but their literary quality, their sharply 
focused intensity, if those samples were 
representative. They reminded me of Emily 
Dickinson. 

Of course, I thought, this is the sort of 
thing that should happen—first the Holy 
Spirit’s visitation, then the spiritual release 
spilling into the intellect—the holy 
overflow resulting in a surge of creative 
thoughts and images and words. Why was 
this coalescing of spirit, intelligence, and 
imagination so rare? I had often been 
urgently assured by writers who were 
Christians that “the Holy Spirit gave me this 
poem,” only to be shown writing of such 
banality or sentimentality, work so stale or 
derivative, that I blushed for the Holy 
Spirit. But here was writing that resonated. 
It was fresh, vivid, richly packed with 
meaning, imaginative. Real poetry. The 
seed ideas had been shaped into works of 
art. A poet is by definition a “maker,” one 

who works the “given” images and 
concepts into arrangements of words, not 
just a human CRT on line with the Main 
Computer. 

How had this gentle unassuming woman 
been able so spontaneously to combine 
her faith with creativity? I sensed a mystery 


at work; the word mystic came t¢| 
Yet though there was an othery 
dimension to Elizabeth Rooney, 
fused with a practical earthiness tt 
appealing —comfortable and comf¢ 

But other workshops were be 
that afternoon. Our time was gor 
exchanged addresses and after I as 
to send me more of her writing y 
goodbye and blessed each other in 
name. 

In the following months our ¢ 
were infrequent, occurring in thec 
our crowded lives—a letter or 
phone call. I knew little about the d 
either her present life or her back 
but her chimney swifts kept ¢ 
through my thoughts. 

The following winter Elizabeth 
me one snowy night to say that she 
Wheaton for a trade show (A trade. 
This contemplative dreamer? ) but tl 
evening was free. Could she come or 
visit us? “Yes, if you’ll bring some 
poems!” A delighted chuckle—sk 
happened to have some with he 
explained that her family farm it 
Mounds, Wisconsin, lies over a 1 
underground cave, the Cave ¢ 
Mounds, containing scores of lim 
formations. It’s a tourist attraction 
gift shop and restaurant. Elizabeth } 
the Du Page County Fairgrounds n 
for a winter sports show, to public: 
Brigham Farm cross-country ski. 
newly developed for winter tourist 

That evening, with an oak-wo 
blazing in our family room firepla: 
spread out her poems on the coud 
began to explore together the : 
country of the spirit and the imagiti 
We discovered how much we h: 
common, our admiration for peo 
Madeleine L’Engle and Winifred © 
man, our wholehearted response 
created world that greenly surroun 
both, our passionate love for 
literature, our perfectionism—the: 
pulsion to get things right, our w 
ability to other people’s needs, our ht 
for approval and acceptance: 
fascination with the metaphysical 
our equivocal responses to the cot 
pulls from several directions —God, ! 
vocation, Occupation. To put it ari 
way—from prayer, people, writing: 
work. 

I confessed my delight at find: 
Christian whose writing seemed to f 
so naturally out of closeness to Go’ 
nature —human and otherwise —that 


| to be no dichotomy between faith 
t- We discussed how poetry rises 
uthentically from the events and 
sions of ordinary life, the specifics — 
. §. Lewis called “the tether and 
‘the particular.” Ina letter following 
e together, Elizabeth quoted to me 
ent entry from her journal: “The 
strive for pure holiness, the more I 
nked back into the ordinary—the 
> of rain and of green, the essential 
ss of a toad. Yes, the end is the 
ing but with this difference —at the 
u comprehend the sacramental 
| of the beginning and rediscover 
ough ordinariness is all there is, 
iness is no longer ordinary, it is 
sacred and infinitely significant. The 
I peel is no longer merely a carrot.” 
later letter she commented on the 
of poems: “Mine seem to come like 
ies, and I try to net them and get 
n paper without knocking too many 
bits of color off their wings. My 
im is to know how to improve them 
ut destroying them. I do hope they 
nto me more friendships like yours 
ances to tell people about the Lord 
se love we all respond.” 
lizabeth Rooney continued to send 
'w poems and we discussed ways to 
then them further, I encouraged her 
re them with a wider circle. She had 
been urged to do this by friends 
itics such as Margaret Sheets and 
ia Huntington. Her hesitation was 
1 of new poets. “I must confess I feel 
about sharing my poems with 
e: it’s a step toward intimacy, 
10w.” Coupled with her diffidence 
ne problem of finding quiet time to 
and rewrite, let alone time to type 
retype, then submit the work to 
‘s. There was also the sense that a 
us, private vision would, in the 
ss of publication, become more 
1ercialized. But gradually she gained 
fence that God’s gifts of insight are 
leant to be guarded and hidden, but 
cast like seeds that they might root in 
fertile minds. 
en the opportunity came for me to 
this article, I knew I wanted to write 
-a woman who was both Christian 
oet. Rather than telling of the impact 
y life of an internationally known 
nality, I felt a growing conviction that 
yuld rather talk about Elizabeth 
ey, an “ordinary’ woman, hardly 
n beyond her own circle of friends 
colleagues though uniquely gifted by 
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God. Her experience would, I was sure, 
suggest to other women with earthbound, 
unremarkable lives that God could lift the 
most mundane existence into his own 
beauty and glory. What he requires are eyes 
open to his brightness and ears alert for his 
voice. 

My discovery of Elizabeth was furthered 
through the reading of some of her 
journals, generously lent at my request. 
Never intended for publication, but 
written purely as a series of personal 
reflections, they are diaries of soul-growth 
rather than historical records, pinning 
down on paper her day-to-day responses, 
insights, and the seemingly trivial events 
that might otherwise evaporate and be 
forgotten. A large proportion of her entries 
are poems in different stages of com- 
position, often distilling into verse the 
content of the prose entry for that day. In 
her small, neat writing she gave me a series 
of provocative hints and clues about her 
circumstances, the people she loved, the 
web of her activities spread among the 
Cave, her church, prayer group, home and 
family. Even more intriguing was the 
record of her developing inner life with 
God. 

To fill in some of the gaps in my 
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understanding, I drove the three hours 
northwest from my home in West Chicago 
to Blue Mounds through a green and 
golden day in early May 1982. I recognized 
the Mounds from several miles away, 
curving up like two gentle breasts from the 
rolling Wisconsin terrain that surrounds 
them. Elizabeth had told me to follow the 
signs to the Cave of the Mounds and to 
come directly to the Cave to find her. I left 
my car in the tree-circled parking lot and 
walked down the sloping track. I liked the 
cultivated wildness of the landscape, bright 
with local wildflowers and alive with the 
sounds of birds and wind chimes. The gift 
shop, ivy-covered, against a low cliff face, 
was charming, inside and out. (Elizabeth 
had told me that, as the buyer, she chooses 
half the kind of gifts she likes herself and 
half the kind most tourists seem to demand, 
such as T-shirts with the legend “Cave of 
the Mounds.” ) 

There I found her, at the back of the shop 
near the entrance to the subterranean cave. 
A warm hug, a “Welcome!” and I felt at 
home. It was lunchtime, and after joining 
Mike, her charming, witty, down-to-earth 
husband, we crossed a sparkling stream to 
the Brigham Farm Kitchen where we had 
bowls of the best chili I’d ever eaten, with 


homemade brown bread. Later I was to go 
on a tour of the Cave with Mike, but first 
Elizabeth and I drove up the hill to their 
home where I was installed in the guest 
room. 

Brigham Farm, high on the side of one of 
the Blue Mounds, looks south across a 
green lawn and through a fringe of trees to 
the barns and outbuildings of the Cave and 
its surrounding parkland, and over distant 
levels of fields and forests. It is an old, 
comfortable, two-story frame house, 
complete with dogs (Jiggs, Gretel, and 
Flopsy) and a well-used front veranda with 
steps good for sitting on in the early 
morning and drinking coffee. Throughout 
the house the windows are large and 
uncurtained (‘It’s O.K. The people all look 
out; only deer and trees look in”). A 
portrait of Ebenezer Brigham, one of the 
family patriarchs, monitors the large living 
room with its rich, worn, oriental rugs, 
shelves overflowing with books, and a 
wood stove that radiates a warmth as real as 
Elizabeth’s and Mike’s. 

We sat on the porch steps in the 
afternoon sun and got down to the 
important business of discussing life. Our 
conversation ranged far and dug as deep as 
time would allow. We found more things in 
common: we both are the children of older 
parents and both have had life-changing 
encounters with the Holy Spirit. Other 
facts were highlighted in our conversation. 
Elizabeth grew up in that house, with 
parents who were upright, gentle, widely 
read, and churchgoing. Their daughter’s 
journal notes: “I was too young to realize 
how exceptional my childhood was. I 
remember in high school wishing I had 
ordinary parents who lived ina little brown 
house in town and went bowling and to the 
movies instead of parents who lived in a big 
white house in the country and read poetry 
and Dickens and the Atlantic Monthly 
aloud to each other and listened to the 
sermons on the Sunday Evening Club.” 

They were always quite poor, until the 
discovery of the Cave on the property 
began to bring in money from tourists. 
Elizabeth, who had learned to read at 
home, started her formal education in the 

second grade in the two-room country 
school in Blue Mounds. She was too bright 
to be happy among her peers, who viewed 
her as conceited. As she put it, “I was pretty 
miserable except that I loved to learn.” 
After she graduated from high school in 


Madison, her class’s salutatorian, she went 
east to Smith College. One of her 
professors there was Mary Ellen Chase, a 
writer and English teacher who dedicated 
her book The Bible and the Common 
Reader to Elizabeth and the three young 
women from Smith who were in her 
honors seminar when she was writing that 
book. Miss Chase tried to persuade 
Elizabeth to make writing her career, but 
Elizabeth felt she had nothing worthwhile 
to say, a feeling that changed only as she 
came to know God many years later. 

Her time at Smith was a time of religious 
growth, however. She discovered the 
Episcopal Church, was confirmed, and 
headed the New England Student Christian 
Movement before graduating Phi Beta 
Kappa. Later she earned her M.A. in 
Christian Education from Columbia and 
Union Theological Seminary. Though she 
studied under Niebuhr, Tillich, and Van 
Dusen, she recalls, “I always felt that we 
were learning about God as if we were 
learning about algebra. We had brilliant 
propositional teaching about God, but 
there was no sense of God as a personal 
intimate.” 

Edwin J. Rooney—Mike—entered her 
life as a student at General Theological 
Seminary while she was at Union. As soon 
as they both graduated they were married 
and lived for the next thirty years in the 
east, where their four children, Mark, 
Jonny, Betsy, and Patty were born, and 
where Mike served as an Episcopal priest in 
several parishes, on the staff of the Diocese 
of New York, and on the Executive Council 
of the Episcopal Church. 

In 1972 the family moved back to 
Wisconsin to manage Brigham Farm and 
the Cave of the Mounds. Elizabeth Rooney, 
always an active church worker, began 
working as an employment counselor, 
helping disadvantaged youth and welfare 
clients. She was also a devoted and creative 
mother. A_ yellowed, penciled school 
report from Patty, then seven years old, 
reads: “If I did not have my mother I would 
not be living. My mother has black hair. She 
mostly wears skirts. She has brown eyes. If 
did not have my mother to cook my meals I 
would starve. My mother helps our house 
to be happy. She teaches me the things I 
want to know and should know. She likes to 
help the hurt people. My mother is a kind 
person. She loves me and I love her.” It was 
Patty who remarked to her mother as a 
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small child, “Everything you say g 
me and I think about it.” 

The second day of my visit, Patty’s 
sister Betsy—small, sunny, quic 
affectionate —filled me in some 
“Mom always showed us how to clir 
things rather than just bringing 
within our reach.” The children: 
appreciated by their parents as | 
grown friends and eager disc 
partners. When I asked Betsy if her m 
had any faults she hesitated. F 
“Mother needs to learn to be an 
laughed. 

Of course these biographical fact 
skim the surface. Elizabeth had ma 
beautifully in many areas of he 
Spiritually, however, she felt that s 
been “marching in place.” Oh, the 
been gleams of spiritual insight, mo 
when God seemed real and close, lo 
for the freedom of spiritual wing 
poem, “Wild Geese,” echoes this hea; 


Barking and calling courage to 
each other, 

The singing skein sweeps south 
across the sky. 

We hear their legendary cry 

Saying goodbye to summer 
swamps and sweetness. 

They know some ancient myste 
of weather, 

Of daring and of caring for each 
other, 

Which we have lost. 

Shrouded in sheets and 
city streets, 

Our stifled hearts half waken 
at their sound. 

Something within us trembles, 
flaps its wings, 

Falls back against the ground. 

We dress for breakfast, 
start the daily round 

And wonder, why | 

Must we know only fenced yards, ; 

And shelled corn, until we die? 


But in God’s time came G@ 
initiative—at Adelynrood, in Bys 
Massachusetts. Elizabeth arrived t) 
after a year’s probation and studt 
become a member of a very special g, 
of women —the society of the Compan 
of the Holy Cross—whose lives: 
committed to intercession, thanksgi 
and simplicity of life. 

Her first poem was called “Adelynre 


ivinter of my heart 
| here. 

pts run 

hth the ice of fear. 
ed by your warmth, 
noves. 

g has begun. 

| the sun, the sun! 


not been hard for me to see the 
Son of God in my finite friend 
n Rooney. The more time I spend 
, the more I recognize the vibrancy 
it living in this “ordinary saint.” 
hes it is good to have a human 
Elizabeth is just a few years my 
be in my thinking and behavior I 
iself imitating her as she herself 

Christ. Any human contact 
, Shifts, changes us, not always for 
ne of the fruits of this friendship is 
nse myself to be different, better, 
e of Elizabeth. For me, the 
ities of the Christian life are 
4d because of her. By the gentle 
ion of her life she has nudged me 
ing Jesus more openly, constantly, 
wholeheartedly. 
beth Rooney, for all her sensitivity 
ireness, seems devoid of unhealthy 
sciousness and hubris. For her, the 
n life has not been a human 

ent so much asa fervent response 
vine initiative—the outpouring of 
d grace to which she holds up her 
vessel for filling; or, to change the 
or, the shining Sun toward which 
> her mirror. 
er journal, Elizabeth supplies an 
' for this divine-human joining: 
in the Cave parking lot there was a 
—a muddy, shallow puddle on the 
p, not more than an inch deep at 
d perhaps four feet across. When 
at from a certain angle, it reflected 
ree tops in it, and clouds and sky, all 
y to infinity. I think I'm like the 
—muddy, shallow, insignificant — 
God’s grace, capable of the miracle 
cting him. . .” 


e, in a muddy flower, 

\ity, caught in a shallow pool, 
nity, in every passing hour, 

you, Creator God, in every fool. 


aw is a poet whose books include 
to the Green, The Secret Trees, and 
hbting. 
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Eschaton: 


I saw the world end yesterday! 
A flight of angels tore 

Its cover off and heaven lay 
Where earth had been before. 


I walked about the countryside 
And saw a cricket pass. 

Then, bending closer, I espied 
An ecstasy Of 8rass. 


—Elizabeth Rooney 
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Radix: How did you get involved with this 
project? 


de Antonio: Well, I've been friendly with 
different members of the Catholic/pacifist- 
Christian left for a long time. Dan Berrigan 
played in Jn the Year of the Pig, my film 
against the war in Vietnam, which I shot 
back in 1968. After they did their action in 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania, September, 
1980, some of them asked me to make a 
film out of the forthcoming trial and I said 
No. I had no interest in such a project, 
because (a) I wasn’t a Christian, and (b) I 
wasn’t a pacifist. I was a total nonbeliever 
and also a Marxist. 

On the other hand, the Berrigans have 
managed in their own way to cut through 
every lie in America—to forge allies and 
meet people in all sorts of movements. I 
was absolutely convinced of the impor- 
tance and significance of what they had 
done, and I agreed with Dan Berrigan in 
calling it the first act of disarmament since 
the Second World War. After the First 
World War people were so shocked at the 
number of dead that even governments 
made real efforts and treaties to diminish 
the use of the most powerful arms. They 
were silly efforts, but they had the 5-5-3 
Treaties in which certain countries were 
allowed to have five battleships, and other 
countries were allowed to have three, 
because they thought the battleship was 
the ultimate weapon of destruction. You 
can see today that the battleship was a toy 
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On the Making of 
In the King of Prussia 


An Interview with 
Emile de Antonio 


Emile de Antonio’s films include Point of 
Order, Nixon’s Checkers Speech, and 
Underground. His most recent film is Jn 
the King of Prussia which reenacts the trial 
of The Plowshares 8. The eight are 
Christian peace activists, including Phil and 
Daniel Berrigan, who entered the General 
Electric nuclear weapons plant in King of 
Prussia, Pennsylvania, where they poured 
blood on documents and smashed parts of 
nuclear missile nose cones. 
es 
compared to a hydrogen bomb. 

The Plowshares 8 action was the first act 
of disarmament since those wars. It was a 
noble act. I admired the bravery of the 
Plowshares 8, but I didn’t think it was for 
me to do a film about it. Then I noticed that 
the media were largely tending to ignore 
what had happened. Gradually I became 
more and more interested in the problem 
of how a film could be made out of it. So I 
took a leap by hiring a camera crew, buying 
tape, and going down and filming around 
the trial, outside the courtroom. Some of 
that material ended up in the film. 

At the same time I also entered a suit in 
the state of Pennsylvania to film the trial. As 
you know, it is now discretionary with the 
state court, through a recent ruling of the 
U.S Supreme Court, to determine whether 
or not the court will allow trials to be 
filmed. I found that most trials that are 
filmed are highly sensational, they're kind 
of salacious in the sense that they are 


(from left to right ) Daniel Berrigan, Martin Sheen, and Phillip Berrigan; “actors” in In The King Co) 
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murder trials or rape trials, and th 
garish. But I also knew that the stati 
would never let a political trial be : 
and I took my suit all the way 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. By thai 
was hooked, and I realized I had to» 
script. I continued to shoot around t! 
until it was over. Then I got a tran 
and from that transcript I made a 
shooting script. The trial ended in} 
and in the middle of July I rented a bu 
We turned it into a courtroom and \ 
two days to film a 70-page 
something that has never happened: 
history of film. By that time I was a 
changing my view about the Plow 
8—and other matters—and the filmi: 
incredibly intense. Nobody else 
under those conditions. A lot of 
improvising; there was no time for re 
there was no time to do anything. Yc 
to get it right the first time or you juss 
on anyway. I like crises and I liked tha 
of situation, and I think the Plowsh* 
did too. The most remarkable thing) 
that part of it is that you had real py 
playing themselves, and actors playin 
people, and none of those people has 
met until they walked onto that set, Ju 
1981. 


Radix: 
involved? 
de Antonio: Well, back in 1975 In 


film about the Weather Undergrounc 
through an informer, all my sound! 


How did Martin Sheer 


le available to the FBI. The FBI 
would be a source of great 
in helping to catch the 
Underground. There were 200 
looking unsuccessfully for the 
nd for five years, and here | 
had found them and gone 
nd into a safe house and filmed 
was subpoenaed, but I said that I 
er go to jail than cooperate with 
al government or become an 
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rought a lot of people in 
d out of the woodwork. They 
atements supporting me and 
f their statements the govern- 
ithdrew from the case and 
the subpoenas. Among those 
Ss were a lot of well-known 
hirley MacLaine, Warren Beatty, 
t, and Robert Wise, who was at 
president of the Screen Directors 
lot of conservative people, but 
t of progressive people, among 
€ most interesting to me was 
heen, and we became friends. 
‘ote him a note and told him I was 
do this film on the Berrigans, he 
up and said, “I will do anything 
. Pll play any part you want.” I told 
nly part I would like him to play 
ly unattractive part: the judge. He 
e, I'll play him.” He also said, “You 
-d some money,” and I said, “No. 
my problem, not yours.” He sent 
)0 anyway. Well, the picture cost 
, So $5,000 wasn’t really a very 
ount, but it was an extraordinary 
ecause it came from the heart. 
we walked onto the set I was the 
e who knew everybody. Sheen 
the Berrigans, but he didn’t know 
le Plowshares 8, he knew none of 
r actors, and the other actors had 
*t the Berrigans. It was avery funny 
l. 


I read someplace that Sheen, 
his experience in Apocalypse 
ving a heart attack, etc., had gotten 
with his own Catholic tradition. 


pnio: That is correct. Martin left 
ch in the ’60s because he felt it was 
g up to its tradition and was out of 
vith the great social issues—the 
seemed either unaware of them or 
rong side of them. He was married 
rch, but he gradually eased out of 
, he and I did an interview together 
ppeared in American Film, and he 
t the heart attack was almost a 
y experience. He felt as if he were 
into death, and everything became 


very clear, and he saw himself called back 
to Christianity. He is the only actor I know 
who goes to Mass every day. The first time I 
visited him in Hollywood, the first person 
he introduced me to was the parish 
priest—instead of a blonde or whoever, as 
many people do in Hollywood. 


Radix: One question that a friend and I 
had as we watched the film was about 
Martin Sheen’s character, the judge. Was 
his role overdone? 


de Antonio: It was very much underdone. 


Radix: It is hard to believe he could have 
been that bad. 


de Antonio: Well, he was worse. Martin’s 
brother died a week before the shoot so he 
called me up and I said, “Martin, don’t 
come out at all. P’'ll get somebody else from 
the stage out here.” And he said, “No, no, 
it’s just that I won’t be able to come until 
the last day.” We had planned to spend 
most of the week on that part. So I just said, 
“Martin, this judge is totally unbelievable.” 
I had watched him, and his behavior 
followed an almost classical kind of 
psychological aberrational pattern. At 
certain times he would be incredibly 
solicitous and kindly to the defendants. 
And then, if they said one word, he was 
outraged, carrying on and screaming. I left 
out things that were absolutely beyond 
belief. At the sentencing, for instance, after 
he had given out the hardest sentences, he 
said, “Rather than give you these sentences, 
I would much rather send you to Siberia or 
to a leper colony in Puerto Rico. Because 
that is where you really should go.” 

I told Sheen, “This has to be credible, so 
we'll have to play it down. I expect you to 
do this and this and you will interpret it that 
way, saying things that will seem almost 
nutty.” But, on the whole, Sheen did a very 
restrained interpretation. He had never 
met the man and so he had to rely on me for 
information. All the Plowshares 8 think that 
Sheen underplayed him and of course all 
the film critics think he overplayed it. So 
much for film critics. 


Radix: So the interpretation didn’t reflect 
a bias? 


de Antonio: Well, curiously enough, I 
think at that point the film has a Christian- 
pacifist bias, even though the man who 
made it was neither a Christian nor a 
pacifist when he began. 


Radix: That was what I was going to ask 
you next. How did the film affect you? 


de Antonio: Well, I was anti-nuke for 
political reasons, not for moral ones, and I 


certainly wasn’t a pacifist. But I used to say 
that I made all my other films to change 
people. I made films about Senator Joe 
McCarthy and the war in Vietnam and all 
sorts of other subjects in which I hoped 
that for other people there would be an 
illumination, that what really happened in 
American history would be revealed to 
those who never participated in the drama 
and in the hidden history of this country. 
But with this film, I was the one who 
changed. I’ve become a pacifist and I’m 
now working through becoming a 
Christian. I’m not there. But I’m working 
on it. 


Radix: That’s exciting. 


de Antonio: Well, I mean, events do 
change one’s life, don’t they? 


Radix: How has the film been received? 


de Antonio: Like any film of conscience 
or any film that handles a difficult subject, it 
has been received in a wide variety of ways. 
In some places it has very big audiences, 
and in other places it has a very tiny 
audience. But, no matter what the size of 
the audience, everyone seems moved by it. 

Right now it is playing all over Europe. It 
should be seen by 80,000,000 people by 
September because it is going to be on 
European TV. So these eight people who 
are relatively obscure are going to become 
international figures. That’s great. 

It’s not an easy film, because we are 
brainwashed people and we don’t like to 
admit it. Not the least respect in which we 
are brainwashed is the belief that films 
should be entertainment. We consider 
pornography entertainment as well as 
murder, violence, and all those things. But 
we don’t think that films should have ideas, 
be contentious. Or that films should be an 
art form, like a novel, that can undertake 
serious social questions. Films cost so 
much and theaters have that beautiful 
womb-like dark atmosphere; people go 
there to be amused, entertained, thrilled, 
frightened, but not to think. All the films 
I’ve made are calls to action, calls to 
thinking, so I upset a lot of people’s notions 
of what a film is. 

We are also brainwashed by TV, numbed 
by it, so that one of the struggles that the 
movement is going to have to undergo is to 
accustom people to the idea that there are 
films that are first rate that have no 
intention of titillating the viewer. 


Radix: I've heard you may work on 
another project with Martin Sheen on the 
life of Thomas Merton. 


de Antonio: Well, we've talked about 
that, but it’s very hard because it is not a 


cheap project. To do it right would, like 
any low-budget Hollywood film, cost 
several million dollars. That amount of 
money is not easy to get together. Martin 
and I will be doing other projects together 
because not only are we friends, but we 
share many views about the world. 


Radix: What is the current status of the 
Plowshares 8? 


de Antonio: They are still out on appeal. 
The state of Pennsylvania does not want to 
come to terms with this case. There’s no 
doubt that the case will have to be 
reversed, because of judicial error, so 
they've been stalling on the other issues, 
such as whether justification is reasonable 
as a defense. They recently had a court 
session and chose seven judges to hear it so 
that there would be an odd number and 
they would be sure to get a majority. That’s 
going to drag on for months. But then they 
still won’t know what to do because the 
problem is that they have to give them 
either a new trial or let them go. The state 
loses either way, because if there is a new 
trial, it won’t be an obscure little trial. 
There will be thousands of people there, 
and there will be demonstrations —exactly 
what the state of Pennsylvania and the U.S. 
government don’t want. 


Radix: What projects are you working on 
now? 


de Antonio: I’m probably going to work 
on a film about my own life and the FBI 
that will be a new kind of film. Much of the 
script will be taken from FBI documents 
that have to do with me. It’s called “A 
Middle-Aged Radical as Seen through the 
Eyes of His Government.” 


Radix: Interesting. Can you still get those 
documents from the government? 


de Antonio: Not easily, but I started very 
early. I had a friend who was associate dean 
of Harvard Law School as my lawyer, and 
we started getting those documents in 
1975. Most of them are altered or hidden 
or denied. I now have 6,000 pages. 

But more important than any project I’m 
working on is the fact that I think more and 
more people should follow the lead of the 
Plowshares 8 and go ahead and do what 
they should do—whatever is in their 
power. Not everyone has the strength and 
courage to do that. Everything that is done 
that is against thermonuclear death is good. 
And that is what should be done. 


For information about renting Jn the King 
of Prussia contact: Michael Donnelly, P.O. 
Box 713, Topanga, CA 90290 
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Robert Duvall and Allan Hubbard in Tenderd 


Tender Mercies 
by Sharon Gallagher 


Director Bruce Beresford has said that 
the screenplay of Tender Mercies initially 
interested him because it showed a differ- 
ent aspect of American life. It was unlike 
most films about rural life in America 
which “showed people being generally 
very brutal.” 

In the film a down-and-out country singer 
named Mac Sledge (played wonderfully by 
Robert Duvall) finds an oasis in a little 
motel/gas station in the middle of Texas. 
The serenity and quiet of this refuge per- 
vade the film. The people in that part of the 
country make a simple living, pray, and go 
to church. (The San Francisco crowd I saw 
Tender Mercies with found their religion 
funny and laughed when Mac was baptized 
in the country church. But the film wasn’t 
making fun of it. ) 

Mac’s ex-wife Dixie, a successful country 
and western singer, provides a counter- 
point to the rural serenity. She sings about 
the simple life (mostly Mac’s songs, which 
have made her rich) but doesn’t live it. In 
her hysterics and high life we get a glimpse 
of why Mac began drinking and declining 
and why he may be able to pull himself 
together in his new home. 

He begins his stay at the motel sleeping 
off a major drunk and stays on to work off 
his bill. As a requirement of his staying, 
owner Rosa Lee says he can’t drink. So Mac 


simply stops. Much of what films } 
use for high drama is understated in 

Mercies. The film seems to be tryin: 

at something deeper. 

The story is not the classic “A 
Born” drama ofa star going to seed. 
it tells how he slowly puts his life to 
— which is less cliched and harder tq 

The love story between Mac ani 
Lee isn’t played up either. They are : 
in one scene working together 
garden and in the next we learn th 
have gotten married. The courtship i» 
Out passion. Very little is stirring 
surface, compared to most Hollywe 
mances. But their love shows in thei: 
mitment to be married to each ot) 
work side-by-side, to raise her ch 
gether. But there is a powerful quie¢ 
formation. When Mac first arrives yy 
feel the pain of both his isolation ant 
Lee’s loneliness. During the film yp 
that separation broached and healed 
slowly. This film does not go in for! 
standing. 

The movie is built around the tri’ 
and failures of small moments. Mac ‘ 
to treat his jealous little stepson 
respect and affection. Yet he is una 
express his love to his own daughté 
it’s too late. 

The film also raises questions 


bsa Lee’s son repeatedly asks her 
father who was killed in Vietnam. 
idoesn’t know how her husband 
one could tell her. Even less does 
Ww why he died, the boy’s under- 
bstion—and her own. Yet side-by- 
ih those unanswered questions, 
a sense throughout the film of 
ace and love, the daily tender mer- 
a Lee is so grateful for. Oo 
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ierkegaard’s 
ilosophy: Self- 
Yeception and 
»wardice in the 


Present Age 


Brent Short 


igaard’s Philosophy: Self- 
lion and Cowardice in the 

Age by John Douglas Mullen. 
1981, paper, $2.95. 


Soren Kierkegaard died in 
agen in 1855, he left behind an 
body of writings. He wrote with 
ic insight when he showed how 
ist forces could rob life in a mass 
of its meaning. He provided the 
ith its first glimpse into the visage 
faceless man” or “mass man.” His 
ns of “the public” in modern 
acies led some to label him 
Mary. But, according to John 
; Mullen, “It was not theories 
which Kierkegaard was to do 
it was styles of living, subjective 
vhich were also illusions.” 
n describes Kierkegaard in terms 
nique group of philosophers 
1g Albert Camus and Simone Weil, 
id the ability to begin with the 
y, lead one to the profound, and 
ck again—leaving one in a position 
y the lessons of the journey. By 
1 an elaborate system of pseudo- 
fictitious authors, each repre- 
a perspective on a_ problem, 
aard challenges his readers, almost 
hem into examining whether their 
of living contains what he called 


“essential seriousness.” According to 
Kierkegaard’s view of humankind, a person 
must be a subject (a center of com- 
mitment) and an object (an item of 
analysis) to himself or herself. Yet those 
are Opposing tendencies which can never 
be made to live harmoniously together. 
They will always cause trouble (anxiety) 
insofar as we attempt to satisfy both, and 
yet that is exactly what we must do. It is an 
existential paradox, a problem that goes 
away only when one ceases to be a 
complete person—in death, in insanity, in 
self-deception. Mullen adds, “It follows 
then that all programs, movements, 
techniques, or belief systems which 
promise contentedness, continuous 
happiness, or anxiety-free existence are 
either fraudulent or demand that you pay 
with your self. That price is, or course, too 
high.” 

Anxiety is on the other side of the coin 
from freedom. Kierkegaard discusses the 
origin of freedom within the context of the 
Genesis story: the life of every person 
involves a spiritual corruption for which 
the person is responsible. As a matter of 
fact, all persons to some extent, using some 
device, attempt to alleviate their own 
anxiety by relinquishing some of their 
genuine humanness. How is it possible that 
one could knowingly choose to be sick? 


Kierkegaard’s answer was that a person 
has the capacity to create and maintain 
what he called “a half obscurity about his 
own condition.” He used the terms 
‘“double-mindedness, cleverness, self- 
deceit.” He also discussed “despair which 
is unconscious of being despair.” The 
major point is that the degree to which 
people are unaware of their despair is the 
degree to which they are spiritless, and 
furthest from possible help. For such 
people the normal tricks of diversion don’t 
work. The most they can do is retreat 
further and further into themselves. 
Translators of Kierkegaard have used the 
English terms “introversion, close reserve, 
and shut-up-ness,” to describe that 
phenomenon. Kierkegaard saw it as the 
most volatile and dangerous form of 
despair, and the closest to madness. Yet in 
our time it is common. 

In Mullen’s words, for Kierkegaard, 
being a sinner ‘is to intentionally turn away 
from the proper absolute concern of one’s 
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life. It is thus to alter radically the meaning 
at root, fundamentally, the nature of one’s 
self.” In Training in Christianity, 
Kierkegaard taught that “. . . only con- 
sciousness of sin is the way of entrance...” 
For those in an age where the core truth 
running through all social thought is that 
sin is an idea whose time has passed, this 
may come as a surprise. 

Mullen’s purpose in Kierkegaard’s 
Philosophy is to provide a primer for 
Kierkegaard’s thought. To do that he 
divides his book into topical categories. 
This seems to work when he limits himself 
to helping the uninitiated come to grips 
with the intricacies of Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy. In several places, however, 
Mullen not only uses Kierkegaard’s insights 
to refute what he sees as present day pop 
psychology, but tries to find relevant 
“applications” for his thought. That seems 
to be an unnecessary exercise, and the 
book comes close to becoming a static 
philosophical lifestyle manual. As a 
philosopher of the human spirit, Kierke- 
gaard’s timeless poetic eloquence should 
be enough enticement for readers. There’s 
no need to “apply” him as an inducement. 


Brent Short is a poet and writer living in 
Elyria, Ohio. 


Evangelicals and 
Development: 
Toward a Theology of 


Social Change 
Dan Pubols 


Evangelicals and Development: 
Toward a Theology of Social Change 
edited by Ronald J. Sider. Westminster 
Press, 1982, paper, $6.95. 


Evangelical interest in Third World 
development has increased markedly over 
the past couple of decades, as editor Ron 
Sider points out. The place and priority of 
development in Christian mission are now 
commonly debated as the focuses of a 
needed theology. 

The four papers comprising this short 
volume opened the March 1980 Consul- 
tation on the Theology of Development, 
sponsored by the World Evangelical 
Fellowship. Careful readers, working their 
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way along the switchbacks of the book’s 
organizational pattern, will find some 
significant ideas, traitmarkers pointing 
toward a theology of development. 

Vinay Samuel and Chris Sugden of India 
first survey the history of Christian 
attitudes toward aid to the poor. They then 
move the survey to a geographical plane, 
summarizing the major “development 
theologies” from liberation theology and 
the development view of East European 
communism. Especially intriguing are 
comments on development theology in 
Asia, where “the Christian church is botha 
minority and an alien community.” In spite 
of its small proportions, Christianity 
influences other religions like Hinduism; 
God's “mission occurs in dialogue to affirm 
human values in other philosophies and 
religions.” Samuel and Sugden’s suggestion 
that God’s mission is larger than the 
church is developed more fully in their 
second paper. 

“Toward a Theology of Social Change” 
begins by discussing various approaches to 
the struggle of the poor and weak. Samuel 
and Sugden note that since the 1974 
Lausanne Congress evangelical response to 
problems of social injustice has included 
“sacrificial giving, development projects 
and attempts at simpler lifestyle,” but there 
is no coherent theology of social change. 
Most evangelicals find themselves de facto 
followers of the strategy of enlightened 
capitalism. 

Describing two basic understandings of 
Christian development, Samuel and Sugden 
get into the heart of their concept of God’s 
work outside the church. One under- 
standing is that Christian participation in 
development is in keeping with God’s work 
in creation. As such, social and economic 
development is separated from _ the 
redemption coming through the cross and 
resurrection. Evangelism always has 
priority. Only within the church does any 
“true change” take place in God’s purpose 
for society. Samuel and Sugden consider 
that theology defective, noting its bias “for 
preserving the created order while the real 
task of redemption takes place on the 
‘spiritual’ level.” God is thereby identified 
as “preserver of the status quo.” 

These writers think that the struggle for 
social change is “an application of the 


redemptive work of God in Christ to the 
world outside the church.” For “God’s 
image in man” to be restored, it is 
necessary for structures outside the church 
to change. Redemptive work beyond the 
church (1) “opens society up” so that 
acknowledgment of Christ may take place, 
and (2) permits the new humanity to “take 
as complete shape as possible.” So 
redemption in and beyond the church is 
“complementary,” allowing all history to 
move “towards fulfillment in Christ.” 

In the third paper, American futurologist 
Tom Sine asks a set of questions that reveal 
the contrast between the secular nature of 
western development and a Biblical view of 
the world. The world view we inherit from 
the enlightenment makes God passive, all 
initiative coming from people who exploit 
the resources of an earth that is passive also 
and up for grabs. The individual’s value 
comes from being a producer and 
consumer; the common good is reached 
through private self-seeking. 

Sine predicts that during the remainder 
of this century the church will face “an 
avalanche of human problems” generated 
by the prevailing secular world view. He 
warns, however, that a great many 
Christians are “caught up in an eschatology 
of escape.” This often means subscribing 
“to the secular religion of the west, using 
their resources to get a piece of the 
corporate consumer pie while the getting 
is still good.” The huge amount of 
resources wasted in this escape could be 
used by the church in “development, 
evangelism and church planting.” Sine 
challenges the church to mobilize in face of 
the growing problems. He sees them as 
“opportunities to be the People of God ina 
way we have never been before.” His 
closing call is to work for the kingdom 
now, “in anticipation of that day when it 
fully comes.” 

Colonel Ron Mathews of India con- 
tributes the last paper, “The Implications of 
Western Theologies of Development for 
Third World Countries and Churches.” 
This, the book’s most concrete portion, 
illustrates western-Indian interaction in 13 
case studies. Mathews’s resentment 
toward westerners comes out on almost 
every page. His case studies present a 
strong argument for a more equal 
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partnership between First and | 
World churches, showing the nee 
western development agencies toi] 
more faith in their Third World pars 
ability to assess their own needs andi} 
the aid sent by the West. | 
Evangelicals and Development is ¢ 
book with a big title. Though iti 
organizational unity, it contains 
provocative arguments, especially 
relating to a broader concep 
redemption and the importance of Cif 
ministry outside the church. We stillf 
more integrated discussion of dey 
ment’s abstract and concrete as; 
however. What merit do produce; 
consumer cooperatives have, or the vi 
socialist models of development 
undertaken in different parts of the ¥ 
How do they fit into Christian thee 
Evangelicals and Development ca 
profitably read as thoughtful essays. 
contributions are needed. 


Dan Pubols is a writer living in Oaks 
CA. 


Herbert Rowbarg 
Lauren Glen Dunlap 


Herbert Rowbarge by Natalie Ba 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1982, 
$11.95. 


In Plato’s Symposium, the comid 
Aristophanes posits that “the primevé 
was round and had four hands an 
feet ... one head with two faces. . . sé 
round neck and precisely alike” uti 
angry Zeus “cut them in two, like a 
apple which is halved for pickling. 
and love are thus explained: desire fi 
“significant other” is that ancient iny 
to be reunited with one’s own self) 
this “pursuit of the whole is called 

Wholeness and love are what’s nm 
from the life of Herbert Rowbarge¢ 
main character of this novel-as-biogy 
Not that others failed to love him—¢ 
contrary. The problem, as the narrato; 
us straight out in the foreword, is th 
never returned any love. He never ¢ 
Something was wrong with He 
Rowbarge: he wasn’t all there. “A 
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jim was wrenched away in his 
ith of life and... he never 
from the separation.” Herbert’s 
of ruthless ambition: ambition 
wn by fate and fulfilled by 
“ is ultimately unsatisfying — 
end when one breathes one’s 
tlevant. 
rator’s bold telling undercuts 
|” It is no surprise to learn that 
fs an identical twin, separated 
brother in infancy. But far from 
he story, the narrator sets a 
ntimental and even-handed, 
le touches of black humor—that 
e Herbert Rowbarge ingenious 
ntful. 
S$ spanning Herbert’s 72-year life 
with chapters that present ten 
y 1952, just prior to the opening 
whbarge Pleasure Dome, Ohio’s 
usement park and the fruit of 
ambition. Each year on Memorial 
bark comes out of hibernation, a 
ny thing, “glorious”? and 
” Each year’s newest ride is 
d. Indeed, the park is Herbert’s 
more than are his twin daughters. 
ark is his mother as well, a sort of 
here his otherwise unrelenting 
is relieved. 
art of the park, and that which in 
- is most profoundly satisfying to 
is the merry-go-round. All in pairs, 
ls, like the miniature animals of a 
’s ark from his childhood, soothe 
Here is peace, here a complete- 
‘rwise withheld from him. 
t’s story shows the roads he 
to reach this particular Memorial 
aises the question, Do we choose 
we take or are they chosen for us? 
en, not only without our consent, 
ently without our awareness. The 
; landed in the middle of the 
; of destiny, fate, determination, 
ation, free will. 
sditor’s blurb reads in part: 
; “story suggests that there are 
nitigating reasons for even the 
havior, whether or not we are 
them.” His story suggests to me 
its both ways. The winds of fate, 
least of them the “accident of 
ndeniably drive us and blind us, 


open one door and close three others. Yet 
time and again Herbert approaches—or is 
approached by—revelation. In each 
instance his choice is unswervingly if 
unwittingly away from it. In his life, as in 
ours, self-understanding seems as close as 
the image in the mirror and as far away asa 
forgotten dream. 

The story’s end, which is to say Herbert’s 
end, haunts us with the unanswered 
question of how it might have been 
otherwise. How might it have been had 
Herbert seen that he was not complete, 
and rather than chasing solace (and 
avoiding mirrors), instead sought out what 
would make him whole? 


Lauren Glen Dunlap lives and writes in El 
Cerrito, California. 


A Christian Critique 
of the University 


Doug Groothuis 


A Christian Critique of the Uni- 
versity by Charles Malik. InterVarsity, 
1982, paper, $4.50. 


Carved in stone above the main doors of 
my alma mater’s library are the words, “You 
shall know the truth and the truth shall set 
you free.” True enough; but something — 
someone—is missing. Yet, as Dr. Malik 
proclaims: “This great Western institution, 
the university, dominates the world today 
more than any other institution.” Those 
touched by this institution—all of us— 
should listen to him. 

Dr. Charles Malik, professor at the 
Catholic University of America, and a noted 
spokesperson and former ambassador for 
the United Nations, demands that we find 
what Jesus Christ thinks of the modern 
university. Christ must be the critic; a 
Christian critique must not be merely 
Christian speculation. The need is critical, 
since “the universities were all founded on 
Jesus Christ, and we now know that that 
foundation has now in practice become a 
relic of the past.” 

A compelling devotional fervor and keen 
intellectual insight drive Malik’s analysis. 
The university is simply too important to 


ignore. “What is at stake is... the entire fate 
of Western civilization and therewith the 
fate of the world” 

Concerning the sciences in the 
university, Malik affirms the exhaustive 
domain of God’s truth. All truth is his, 
including that of science. Nevertheless, the 
scientist often worships the creation itself, 
or the reason he uses to investigate it, and 
thus forgets his own soul and the God who 
made him and the world he studies. Malik 
warns of scientific reductionism and 
absolutism—science as the sole way of 
knowing and, consequently, the only 
trustworthy authority on anything. The 
theory of evolution, though it commands 
the modern university, must also be 
carefully questioned in light of the 
scientist’s “a priori predilection for 
doctrine,” its theoretical nature, and its 
tendency to ignore “authentic religious 
experience” outside the hard sciences. 
Malik’s wisdom is to confront the scientist 
not only as a thinker, but as a spiritual being 
needing spiritual nurture. 

Malik chides scientific creationists for 
resorting to scientific proof to defend the 
Bible. This, he thinks, is scientism —placing 
science above the Bible. If he means that 
the empirical limitations of the scientific 
method prohibit it from penetrating to the 
beginning and demonstrating the manner 
of creation, then I agree. As Bonhoeffer 
said, if we are to know of the beginning, we 
must know him who was in the beginning. 
But Malik seems to drive a wedge between 
science and Scripture, implying that 
scientific creationism is invalid as such. If 
so, the wedge driven would also stab at the 
heart of the Scripture, for as he noted 
earlier, all truth is God’s truth. Assuming 
that God’s truth is in Scripture, we 
shouldn’t muzzle it from speaking to 
scientific matters (where it intends to), 
nor should Christians fail to integrate their 
science with their faith, as the scientific 
creationists try to do when they cite 
evidence for a literal view of creation. This 
need not be scientism. 

Moving to the humanities, the author 
sketches 20 attitudes and philosophies 
(many of the “isms’”) that pervade the 
university—atheism, Freudianism, skep- 
ticism, and so on. (Pantheism, now 
creeping into various disciplines, could 


have been added.) The list is somewhat 
redundant, but captures the spirit of the 
university and drives us to the presup- 
positions that control it. He insightfully 
notes that we must understand what the 
university is silent about (presuppositions ) 
if we are to understand the university at all. 
After discussing some of the specific 
problems of the modern university, Malik 
proposes a Christian institute to monitor 
and influence the universities. 

The universities must be recaptured. 
Here Malik is convincing. Yet absent from 
his discussion is a vital ethical/economic 
issue—that of accreditation and funding 
for universities. Questions deserving 
attention and study are: How “Christian” 
can a state (tax-supported ) university ever 
become? How might Christian schools 
compromise by seeking formal accredi- 
tation? Are state universities necessary 
and/or desirable or should we emphasize 
private Christian institutions? 

Jesus promised that the truth he taught 
would set people free. This small but 
suggestive book will challenge his disciples 
to implement his lordship in the crucial 
area of the modern university, so that 
Christ’s liberating freedom may be made 
known here too. 


Doug Groothuis teaches at the McKenzie 
Study Center in Eugene, Oregon. 


A New Engagement: 
Evangelical Political 
Thought, 
1966-1976 
R. P. Cimino 


A New Engagement: Evangelical 
Political Thought, 1966-1976 by 
Robert Booth Fowler. Eerdmans, 1982, 
paper, $12.95. 


The mid 1960s to the mid ’70s were, to 
say the least, a tumultuous time in 
American political life. Civil rights clashes, 
the Vietnam war, and Watergate all served 
as discomforting monuments to the darker 
side of America. Robert Booth Fowler, a 
University of Wisconsin professor, takes us 
back to those decisive years, leading up to 
the nation’s bicentennial, and shows that 


any 


evangelicals were not excluded from the 
problems or the promises of the period. 

Where there was once considerable 
evangelical uniformity in regard to social 
issues, in the late ’60s many evangelicals 
began to diversify and dissent from the 
traditional marriage of conservative 
doctrine and conservative politics. In this 
diversity Fowler picks up three strands of 
evangelicalism: mainstream, reform- 
oriented, and radical evangelical. 

The evangelical mainstream is repre- 
sented by Christianity Today magazine and 
such spokespersons as Billy Graham, 
Harold Lindsell, and, to a lesser degree, 
Francis Schaeffer and Carl F. H. Henry. 
While the leaders in the mainstream were 
often socially concerned themselves, they 
were wary of placing social action on the 
same level with evangelism. They also 
viewed the state with caution and thought 
that converted individuals were the best 
hope for true reform in society. 

Reform-oriented evangelicals often went 
a couple of steps further, arguing that piety 
and politics shouldn’t be separated, and 
seeing the state more as a means to justice 
than as an enemy. 

Radical evangelicals sought to challenge 
both the mainstream’s individualism and 
the reform-oriented involvement in 
politics, as they established communities 
and rejected the view that political means 
could reform America. The gospel, they 
claimed, demanded radical discipleship 
and such discipleship wouldn’t sit well 
with the political process. 

After charting the boundaries of these 
groups, Fowler traces how various 
evangelicals responded to the many issues 
of the time, such as Vietnam, civil rights, 
and women’s liberation, as well as family 
and personal morality issues. When 
discussing evangelical mainstream political 
thought, Fowler notes that the watchword 
often was “caution.’”’ Many in the 
mainstream acknowledged the social ills of 
the country but were hesitant to dissent 
from U.S. policy or to advocate civil 
disobedience. 

Fowler, to his credit, examines the 
dissenting evangelical voices against the 
backdrop of the mainstream’s influence. It 
has to be remembered that reform- 
oriented and radical evangelicals were 
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(and continue to be) a small me 
despite the press coverage. The emes 
of the “young evangelicals” was4 
hailed as nothing short of a revoluti 
Fowler, wisely I think, dismisses 
enthusiasm. If there was such a reve} 
it was mainly contained within seq 
walls and on the pages of small-cire? 
magazines. And if any young evan 
concerns reached the typical evang 
was by a slow steady diffusion throw 
churches that is still taking place t 
But what did happen from 1966 te 
Did many evangelicals restudy thei 
and forge their social consciousnes 
its pages? Or did they simply get cau 
in the currents of the times and jump 
bandwagon along with other ; 
dissenters? 
The answer probably lies in the r 
Evangelicals, like everyone else, de 
their thinking about politics in a 
The issues of the ’60s and 70s forcet 
of them to look beyond trad; 
solutions and yet also to recover F 
themes that had long been forgotten 
Fowler recognizes the influem 
surrounding culture, he also takes t 
the strong sway that the Bible hola 
evangelicals of all camps. He doest 
the more radical evangelical expe 
into the typical-’60s-New-Left ! 
observing that their emphasis 0 
munity and nonviolence often put t 
odds with their secular counterpar 
Fowler underplays the influer 
“subcultures” on the changing t 
Another observer, Richard Quebe 
has noted that in the early ’70s ¥ 
groups such as Anabaptists, Jesus § 
Christian Reformed, Anglo-Catholics 
Christians, mainline Protestants 
Catholic charismatics become visi 
the evangelical world. Most of! 
groups’ backgrounds and ways of f( 
to politics and culture often clashes 
mainstream evangelicalism. But inst 
being assimilated into the mains 
those groups kept their identitid 
influenced wider evangelicalisny 
many of their concerns. Often 
concerns were taken out of their his! 
context and popularized, so as to se¢ 
foreign to evangelical ears. Examples 
are numerous. Tom Skinner and 


drew inspiration from black 
hnd yet spoke to conservative 
uls, giving them a feel for the 
lggle. Francis Schaeffer borrowed 

a Dutch Calvinist critique of 
5 he influenced a generation of 
students. The people who 
| magazines such as Sojourners, 
\d The Other Side paid back their 
he Anabaptist tradition as they 
countless evangelicals to think 
lues of community, justice, and 


*s treatment of the Jesus 
at leaves something to be desired. 
upter examining the “mechanisms 
ige” within evangelicalism, he 
| the movement as lacking in social 
land as advocating an individual- 
oach to change. While it is true 
tual experience was the hallmark 
us Movement, its other emphases, 
on community and living the 

life, should at least be seen as 

stones toward greater social 
ent for many Christians in the 


has done painstaking research 
in 45 pages of footnotes and 
aphy), and usually has his 
ion right (although he mentions 
lely as a feminist magazine). 
es, however, his prose appears stiff 
las a tendency to wax lengthy in 
| point. But such criticism should 
1 lightly, especially since most 
observers fault more on the brief 
oddy side when writing on 
calism. 

conclusion of A New Engagement 
rings us up to the contemporary 
_and observes that the seeds of 
slanted during the earlier years of 
ave flowered. Political diversity 
in evangelicalism today. Fowler 
s whether such diversity “is a sign 
h or of the loss of a common faith. 
$ suggest growth, but it seems 
hat it will be growth in a tradition 
vangelicalism’ in which diversity 
ith may follow diversity about 
and social ideas.” 


imino, avid reader and book 
* lives in Wantagh, NY. 


Have You Seen 
Jesus My Lord? 


I am tired of meaningless words. 
Of teaching, preaching, and spiritual 
equations that never work. Of 
interpretations, applications, and 
exhortations. 

Ten years ago I prayed, “God, here 
I am. If you are there, please let me 
know.” I knew what I meant and I felt 
certain I had been answered. But I 
had no idea that it would lead me into 
a verbal deluge. Nine years of 
conversation followed—about the 
nature and attributes of God, the 
meaning of true discipleship, the 
doing of theology, as well as the 
practice of fasting, prayer, and 
meditation. 

Eventually I couldn’t tell my 
thoughts from what I had been 
taught. Prayer didn’t come easily; it 
got stuck in my throat like an 
oversized vitamin pill. When I did 
pray, I droned on and on, disliking 
the sound of my voice and unable to 
recall what I was laboring to say. 

Recently while taking a graduate 
course I hit my limit. Something 


inside me rose up and insisted to be 
heard. Not one more word. Not one. 
No sermons, lectures, tape studies. 
My system was saturated. I was 
unable to assimilate one more word 
about God or the kingdom. I had 
learned so much and knew so little. 

I have thought about giving up and 
ending this spiritual odyssey, but I 
can’t. Something prods me along. I 
feel compelled (some say obsessed ) 
by a force that comes from within me 
and beyond me. I move on down a 
path that is not necessarily one I 
would have predicted to be mine. 

Today there are fewer words, no 
formal sermons, and very selective 
readings. This morning it was John 1. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” I am going back to 
my beginning with the Word. I am 
going to wait to hear from the Word, 
whom I somehow lost in the deluge 
of words. 


—Sharon Molinaro 
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las watching TV and changing channels 
pte control. On one channel there was a 
juting about America “not surviving.” On 
nel was a news report about a school of 
hing themselves for “no apparent reason” 
| to go back into the water. This poem 
\the idea of being able to leap back and 
fn the two channels, mixing images from 
story with images from the religious 
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THIS SAD MUSIC 


The whales are dying now 
hurling themselves up the beaches 
black dice reckoned under the sun’s watchful gaze . 
There’s sweat on the preacher's brow 
as he talks of damnation . 
The whales are in love with no one. 
They wanted to die without explanation .. . 
He mops his brow and quotes Malcolm Muggeridge on 
‘The Collapse of Western Civilization.’ 
The book he waves in the air is as black as whaleskin. 
He urges people to make their decision.’ 
The whales have made their decision. 
An awful silence surrounds them, 
like a ruined castle they lie 
still, 
passive, 
beyond explanations. 
Beads of sweat on the preacher's brow 
like small clear animals clinging to a rock face 
or tiny transparent whales 


who have flung themselves from the boiling sea of his eyes 


into a slow certain dying 

the sad music in their brains 

a piper’s lament from that old castle 
in the mist thickened night. 


“15,000 cinemas across this land depicting every sexual act 


known to the human imagination!” 
shouts the preacher. 
His voice is a door slamming shut. 
The sea’s noise is a vast intake of breath 
a gesture in a room to break the silence. 
The whales have broken the silence. 
They are the colour of the preacher's harsh words. 
The white foam rushes to embrace them 
like Mother and Father. 
The whales do not want to know. 
And now there are people sprawled on the beaches, 
chained together by ‘the human imagination. ’ 
All the music has bled out of them, 
drained from the ends of their fingers 
splashed from the loudspeakers of their wallets . . . 
And at the end of the service people walk forward 
perhaps it is the Collapse of Western Civilization’ 
that moves them 
or the ‘sad music’ of their ‘slow certain dying’ 
that guides their feet. 
And at the end of this poem 
a strange light comes off the bodies of the whales 
gathering up the shadows like driftwood 
and splashing them against the far wall. 
You would think the shadows 
would make the words scrawled there hard to read 
however I find it’s at a time like this 
I see the writing the clearest of all. 


—_ Ctor;0 Croft ___ 


Used by permission © Sangre Productions/Word Music. a division of Word. Inc 


nterview wi 
Mark Hattie 
on Faith 

and Politics 


by David Hoekema 


-enator Mark Hatfield of Oregon is a politician who defies 
classification according to the usual categories of American 
' politics. He frequently speaks about his personal Christian 
‘faith and its importance in molding his political outlook, yet he shares 
little of the political agenda of the conservative Christians who have 
recently become an important force in Washington. He is a Republican _ 
who vigorously opposes the present administration’s policies on na- 
tional defense, civil rights, and other issues; yet many of those who | 
applaud his support for nuclear disarmament and racial equality are | 
puzzled by his opposition to abortion. 
An early critic of U.S. policy in Vietnam, Senator Hatfield has 
_ frequently called for reduced military spending and a more cooperative 
and less aggressive American Foreign policy. On several occasions he 
_has introduced legislation in the Senate calling for a reduction or a 
_moratorium on production of nuclear weapons. In March 1982 he co- — 
sponsored with Senator Edward Kennedy, his Democratic colleague 
from Massachusetts, a bill calling for a negotiated bilateral freeze on 
nuclear weapons production, deployment, and testing by the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. The bill has been approved, with qualifying amendments, in 
the House of Representatives. Even though its chance of passage in the 
Senate is doubtful, it seems likely to have an effect on administration pro- 
posals for arms control. 

In April 1982 Senator Hatfield visited St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minnesota, to deliver the keynote address at an all-college symposium 
on “Nuclear Arms: Fear, Faith, and the Future.” (See sidebars for 
excerpts from his address. ) During his visit to St. Olaf, Senator Hatfield 
talked about his political and religious convictions with David A. 
_Hoekema, assistant professor of philosophy and a tutor in the 
Paracollege at St. Olaf. ee 
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R Hetfield 


e have 


to ask what 


each 
industry 
could 
produce in 
a non- 
military 
market 
place. 


David Hoekema: We hear a great deal 
today from the administration about the 
need for personal and corporate philan- 
thropy to fill in for cutbacks in government 
programs. But haven't those very programs 
resulted from the realization that our soci- 
ety is so large, so complex, and in many 
ways so divided that only the government 
can effectively provide basic support? 


Mark Hatfield: | don’t think it isa choice 
of one or the other. It isa matter of balance. 
We have seen the pendulum swing so far to 
the federal role that people and corpora- 
tions that are in a position to be helpful 
refrain from doing so because they assume 
that government will do it. The federal 
government will always maintain the um- 
pire and enforcement role, for instance, in 
the area of civil liberties and civil rights, 
to insure that local programs will not dis- 
criminate against people. And government 
will always have to provide certain mini- 
mum levels, a certain floor for the poor, 
and the outcast, and the dispossessed. 

But I think we could solve some of the 
problems with social security today, for 
example, by a voluntary system in which 
everyone is mandated by law to be under 
a program of retirement but may choose 
a private or a public program. Moreover, 
the federal government does many things 
that could be done better by private initia- 
tive or by government at the local level. In 
Oregon, 51 percent of our land is owned 
by the federal government, much of it 
federal timberland. We also have state tim- 
berlands, and they are by far the better 
managed forests. Why shouldn’t the federal 
government contract with the state and let 
the state be the manager of those federal 
lands? 


Hoekema: Yet in areas such as civil rights 
you believe the federal government must 
maintain a strong presence. 


Hatfield: Absolutely. That is a national 
issue, and therefore we have to maintain 
a national role. 


Hoekema: [ct me turn to the area of mili- 
tary policy. As Richard Barnet argues in 
Roots of War, the military-industrial com- 
plex against which President Eisenhower 
warned —a powerful alliance with a strong 
vested interest in ever-increasing military 


spending—is a product of the +) 
World War. Since that war we hal 
virtually a permanent war econo 


a peacetime economy? 


| 
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Hatfield: It can be done, but it 
to have to be accomplished by de 
not just by wishful thinking. What yi 
to do is begin to restructure 0 Ir 
thinking process. Much like individi 
zens who think only the federal ¥ 
ment can save them, a lot of industr 
that only in the military can they 4 
So first of all we have to ask what 
dustry could produce in a no 
marketplace. What would be ft 
retraining requirements, what rav 
ials would be needed, what are the! 
demands? If we require that kind 0 
ing from the industrial complex, we 
have a basis on which to move tows 
dependency on the military tha 
exists. 

We ought to use the tax system) 
vide incentives to shift from militar 
tries to the making of products th 
strengthen America. We sorely neé 
gy-efficient machinery, appliance 
housing, for example. If we enc 
that kind of production through tax| 
and at the same time shifted worker 
military industries, we would be 
ing not only our independence 
strength as well. 


Hoekema: What we need, then, is 
plan for conversion of our economiG 
ity to peacetime uses. 


Hatfield: There is no question al 
And people too frequently think oft 
tary-industrial complex as includit 
the Pentagon and military industry) 
it includes the Congress, because C; 
sional members want to protect! 
industries in their districts. Also, lat 
versities like my own alma mater, St 
depend more and more on milit 
search dollars. So if you want to be 
about it, you would have to refer 
military-industrial-congressional-ac 
complex. 


Hoekema: Then we are all tarred\ 
same brush —all part of that systef 


I. to explain the fact that those 
kcted to national office have so 
jd out with strong convictions 
jeed to change military policies 
mse spending but then, through 
hs in office, have simply main- 
tatus quo? Every president since 
made eloquent speeches about 
or nuclear disarmament, yet 
dent since Truman has in fact 
ver a period of nuclear escala- 
are the pressures on the presi- 
on congressional office, that 
inconsistency? 


There are many causes. Once 
ielected, their main concern, or 
r Staff, is likely to be to measure 
nd every decision by its impact 
p reelection campaign. Elected 
is become prisoners of the pro- 
egin with, this business of poli- 
he longer people are in it the 
spensable they begin to think 
Chose things work against the 
ependence or liberation that I 
ial in politics. I never make a 
nt to any term of office other 
rm for which I am elected. I do 
iously—I have to remind myself 
and I have to demand that my 
e their best advice, not arecom- 
colored by how it will affect the 
on. I am liberated in the sense 
Iam not committed to any other 
1 call the shots as I see them. 

look has religious roots for me: 
al religious commitment is that 
plan for each person’s life. Why 
try to draw up a blueprint and 
) ratify it? Instead we should try 
nis will, even though that can’t 
mmed and we can discover it 
-day. That’s a philosophical per- 
iat liberates my whole view of 


us You have managed to maintain 
ective and hold to your convic- 
lways considering yourself dis- 


Certainly I am dispensable. | 
in academia and would be happy 
‘to that profession if that were 


tions in order to win reelection. During the 
Governors’ Conference in 1965 and 1966, 
a resolution was introduced to support 
President Johnson’s Vietnam policy. It was 
passed by a vote of 49 to 1. Mine was the 
only negative vote. A number of my col- 
leagues, fellow governors, said to me in the 
cloakroom, “I agree with your position, 
but my constituents would eat me alive if 
I had voted that way.” At the time, 78 per- 
cent of the people in Oregon supported 
President Johnson’s Vietnam policy, ac- 
cording to one poll. But my view was that, 
if you lay out your honest conviction on 
any issue before the people, they may not 
agree with you but they will respect your 
willingness to state your convictions forth- 
rightly and risk the repercussions. 


Hoekema: Yet practicing politics must 
mean a readiness to compromise, to try to 
bring people to support you by offering 
your support to them when you can. Have 
you felt in your career a continuing tension 
between the calling of the politician, to 
compromise and try to please people, and 
your calling as a Christian, to be faithful 
to your understanding of the message of 
the gospel? 


Hatfield: | think there is a legitimate role 
for compromise. Methods, timing, and 
quantitative details are legitimate matters 
for compromise. But I don’t believe there 
is ever a time when you can compromise 
a principle. 

When a politician begins to compromise 
his or her principles then that politician 
is on the road to political prostitution. And 
once you start on that course, you cannot 
ultimately be other than a loser. You lose 
the respect and dignity you should have as 
an individual. You lose your ethical under- 
pinnings, your moral undergirding, and 
that is a vulnerability no politician can 
afford —nor can anyone else for that matter. 

Why please the public by putting a wet 
finger in the air to see which way the wind 
is blowing? People are much more pleased 
with an honest, direct answer, even if they 
disagree, than with an answer they don’t 
believe—that is to say, an answer they 
don’t believe you really believe. In the long 
run, you cannot satisfy people by telling 
them what you think tas want to hear. 
People have nothing but 


resources and raw materials, and over. 


‘ur nation is vulnerable © 


today in the realm a 


‘national security. It 
vulnerable not because of lack of 
arsenal or lack of firepower with a _ 


minimum of megatons. Our nation — 
today is vulnerable internally because _ 


of an economic system that is faltering 
with high unemployment. We see the _ 
deterioration of our infrastructure— _ 
an infrastructure made up of our — 
transportation system, housing, ed-— 

ucation, and medical facilities. All of | 
those, representing the strength ofour _ 
nation in addition to our arsenal, are _ 
part of our national security and make 
us vulnerable. _ 
_ Yet we are imposing a $1.7 trillion 
commitment of expenditures in the — 
next five years to develop and delive 
military weaponry, goods, and services 
at a time when this country needs — 
capital for re-industrialization, up- 
grading, and updating in order to _ 
compete in the world marketplace. — 
We are taking that capital, and 


half of our scientists and engineers, 
and employing them in the military- 
industrial complex to deliver a bigger 
arsenal at the same time that we are 
neglecting the infrastructure. We are, 
in the process, Sovietizing our 
economy by the simple fact that we 
will be denying the goods and 
products demanded in the civilian 
economy in order to meet the 
demands of $1.7 trillion of military 
goods and services in the next five 
years. O 


“Nuclear Arms: Fear, Faith, and the Future.” 


| —From Mark Hatfield's address, 


politician who plays that kind of game, and 
people are far more perceptive than a lot 
of politicians give them credit for. The 
public can often perceive a phony even 
before political colleagues can. 


Hoekema: Your description of the role of 
principles in politics would probably draw 
strong support from the relatively recent 
movement that has been called the New 
Christian Right —even though supporters 
of that movement reject many of your legis- 
lative positions. How can it be that elected 
politicians who are united by Christian 
convictions have taken such divergent 
views? 


Hatfield: Since I consider myself an evan- 
gelical Christian, I say to those people who 
represent the so-called New Christian 
Right, “Welcome to the political arena; 
there is room for everyone.” It is long past 
time that they should be included. When I 
first entered politics I don’t think the ma- 
jority of the people of my own church were 
even registered to vote, because they felt 
that political life was evil. I'm very happy 
to see more people participating in the 
political process. 

Having said that, let me take off my polit- 
ical hat for a moment and speak as a lay- 
person. My concern is not that the Chris- 
tian Right is going to take over the political 
process. When any group comes into polit- 
ical activity, they want to see a certain 
perspective dominate and they fight for 
certain candidates on the basis of their 
views. That’s exactly what the Christian 
Right is doing. But we in the Christian com- 
munity are accountable to one another as 
well as to the Lord, and I feel that there is 
a tendency in this movement to politicize 
the gospel. The impression communicated 
to many people is that lining up with the 
Christian Right on political questions is a 
test of your spiritual strength. That 
becomes the test —how you stand on the 
Panama Canal treaty, busing, abortion, the 
ERA, school prayer. If you are right on those 
issues, you are a good Christian or a spiri- 
tual person. That is pure unadulterated 
apostasy. Biblical faith asks, “What do you 
think of Jesus Christ?’ It is your relation- 
ship to Christ, not your relationship to 
particular issues, that determines your 
salvation, spiritual strength, and maturity. 


David Hoekema teaches philosophy at St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota and is 
a Contributing Editor for the Reformed 
ournal. 


e must, for a change, 
address the causes of 
violence and war. All ofthe 
arsenals we build in Pakistan are not 
going to feed one hungry citizen of 
Pakistan. We should have learned long 
ago that social injustice, economic 
inequity, and political instability cannot 
be solved with arms. We went through 
that with great folly in Southeast Asia. 

We are not going to solve it in El 
Salvador any more than we were able to 
solve it in Vietnam. And we're not going 
to solve it anywhere else in the world. 
Hunger is the most destabilizing force in 
the world today. And that’s one of the 
causes of war and violence. Let me tell 
you what the tradeoffs are. 

The world spends $17 billion for arms 
every two weeks. With $17 billion, we 
could feed every hungry person, clothe 
every cold person, house everyone, and 
provide medical assistance for each 
person in the world for one year. The 
cost of one-half day of armament could 
eradicate malaria from the face of the 


earth. 
The cost of one modern-d 
could provide 1,000 classro 
30,000 students. The cost 
modern fighter aircraft could 
40,000 village pharmacies to m 
of the health needs of the peop 
world. 
When the French gave up 
Panama Canal and we assumed 
of being the world’s great engin 
were going to devise a way to 
canal. But one of the enemies v 
was malaria. General Walter Re 
of our great medical scientist 
determined that the mosquito 
carrier of the malaria. W 
recommendation to go out ! 
swatters and kill every mosquito? Ne 
said, “Drain the breeding swat 
Drain the breeding swamps and des 
the mosquito that carries the 
We ought to be about the busines 
draining the breeding sw 
injustice, illiteracy, ignorance, 
hunger, and war in the world to 


8, just as the neo-feminist revival 
aining momentum in America, a 
ig academic psychologist, Naomi 
, published a paper titled “Psy- 
Constructs the Female.”! At that 
hinist publications were still large- 
eral: they were mimeographed or 
hed on private machines and dis- 
by mail, at meetings and work- 
r sold through that minority of 
ookstores who were willing to 
m. Weisstein’s article, offset on 
low paper by a Boston group call- 
‘the New England Free Press, was 
discussed paper during my own 
> school days in Chicago. Weis- 
rself, by then a psychology profes- 
yola University, was the role model 
es of young feminist students. 
- early 1970s, the larger publishing 
1ad wakened to the fact that femi- 
1 women’s studies were creating a 
le new market to exploit. Weis- 
ticle became one of the most 
d of any that had been written by 
social scientists in the sixties.’ It 
e seems to be a suitable jumping- 
t for a consideration of what has 
‘d in feminist psychology since 
y purpose is not to present an ex- 
survey of the past decade and a 
vritings on women and by women 
ology. Rather, I wish to “bracket” 
ade of the 1970s by comparing 
in’s theory about women, and also 
licit theory about science, with 
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those of three recently released works by 
other feminist social scientists. Those 
works are social psychologist Carol Tavris’s 
book, Anger: The Misunderstood Emotion, ° 
developmental psychologist Carol Gilli- 
gan’s In a Different Voice: Psychological 
Theory and Women’s Development,* and 
sociologist Nancy Chodorow’s The Repro- 
duction of Mothering: Psychoanalysis and 
the Sociology of Gender.° 

In comparing Weisstein’s work with the 
three books just mentioned, let us consider 
three questions. How do these feminist 
approaches differ from traditional, male- 
evolved psychologies of women? More 
important, how do these approaches, all 
avowedly feminist, differ from each other? 
What is the relevance of these differing 
feminist psychological studies to some of 
the concerns of Christian feminists? 

The first of those questions can be dealt 
with rather briefly. Each woman has a read- 
able prose style, something not common in 
mainstream psychology, and all four agree 
that psychology at large has both underrep- 
resented and misrepresented women. 
Mainstream psychology, as one critic has 
lamented, is essentially “a psychology of 
white, male, college sophomores.” More 
than a few surveys of the literature of the 
field have documented its underrepresen- 
tation of females, both as researchers and 
research subjects. But when each of our 
four feminist psychologists considers how 
and why psychology has misrepresented 
women, we find several different answers. 
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Naomi Weisstein 

Weisstein, writing in the late ‘60s and 
Tavris, writing in the early 80s, both aim 
at psychoanalysis as the primary scapegoat. 
They dismiss that entire tradition of psy- 
chology as ideologically motivated and 
scientifically unsound. Psychoanalysts and 
neo-analysts such as Freud, Erikson, and 
Bettelheim are taken to task by Weisstein 
for supporting a status-quo view of wom- 
en’s place and refusing to consider any 
objective research that might undermine 
it. Weisstein writes that 


these views from men who are as- 

sumed to be experts reflect, in a sur- 
prisingly transparent way, the cultur- 
al consensus. They not only assert 
that a woman is defined by her ability 
to attract men, but they see no alter- 
native definitions... A woman hasan 
identity if she is attractive enough to 
obtain a man, and thus a home; for 
this will allow her to set about her 
life’s task of “joyful altruism and nur- 
turance.” A woman's frye nature 
{they say] is that of ahappy servant... 
These psychologists, whether en- 
gaged in academic personality re- 
search or in clinical psychology or 
psychiatry, make the central assump- 
tion that human behavior rests on a 
fixed individual and inner dynamic; 
but this assumption is rapidly losing 
ground as personality psychologists 
fail again and again to get consistency 
in the assumed personalities of their 
subjects. Meanwhile, the evidence is 
accumulating that what a person 
does and who he believes himself to 
be will in general be a function of 
what people around him expect him 
to be, and what the overall situation 
in which he is acting implies that he 
is. Compared to the influence of the 
social context in which a person 
lives, his or her history and traits, as 
well as biological make-up, may sim- 
ply be random variations, noise su- 
perimposed on the true signal that 
can predict behavior.’ 


Weisstein goes on to cite experimental 
evidence for her position that human be- 
ings, both male and female, are largely 
products of immediate social expectation, 
and not of immutable, biologically based 
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traits or early family dynamics. She cites 
the famous Milgram experiments on obe- 
dience, in which subjects were easily per- 
suaded by the prestige and authority of the 
experimenter to deliver what they thought 
were almost lethal electric shocks to an 
innocent person, and in which others were 
just as easily deterred from doing so by the 
example of other resisters.8 She cites the 
experiment of Schachter and Singer, who 
injected their subjects with adrenalin to 
produce a state of emotional arousal, then 
placed half of them with an angry role 
model and the other half with a giddy eu- 
phoric role model. Sure enough, despite 
their similarity of physiological state, most 
subjects reported feelings that mimicked 
those of whichever role model they were 
exposed to.° 

Finally, Weisstein cites the research of 
Harvard’s Robert Rosenthal, in which 
schoolchildren, randomly selected accord- 
ing to no intellectual criterion whatever, 
ended up getting higher I.Q. scores a year 
after their teachers had been (falsely) told 
to expect great things of them;!° Rosenthal 
also showed that student experimenters, 
falsely told what kind of performance to 
expect from their subjects, as often as not 
got just what they were primed to expect.!! 

In short, Weisstein concludes, when true 
scientific (i.€., experimental) studies are 
done, they confirm the malleability of 
human behavior as a function of immediate 
social reinforcers. Thus, she designates 
as “prescientific’ the nonexperimental, 
case-study-based conclusions of clinicians, 
or the descriptive and correlational work 
of personality researchers, whenever they 
fail to agree with her social-expectancy 
theory of sex differences. 

How might we characterize this first 
feminist approach to the question of wom- 
en’s nature in contrast to men’s? It can 
accurately be called a form of “behavior- 
istic scientism,” which seeks to deny the 
possibility of any deeply rooted sex differ- 
ences. Its battle cry, “Woman is made, not 
born!” has largely been the emphasis in 
feminist psychology during the ’70s.!2 
Weisstein’s approach is behavioristic be- 
cause of its amazing confidence in the 
changeability of human behavior as a func- 
tion of immediate environmental rein- 
forcers. It is scientistic because it assumes 
that by doing the right kind of experiments 
we can transcend ideological bias and ar- 
12 


rive at the final word on any crucial psycho- 
logical question. It wishes to deny, or at 
least radically belittle, the existence of any 
nontrivial sex differences because, as we all 
know, in a sexist society “differences” are 
so easily recast in the language of “deficits.” 
As Weisstein herself points out, “It is use- 
less to talk about women being different 
but equal; all of the [psychological] tests I 
can think of have a ‘good’ outcome and a 
‘bad’ outcome. Women usually end up at 
the ‘bad’ outcome.”!* 

From a_ historical perspective, Weis- 
stein’s ““behavioristic scientism” is an un- 
derstandable and perhaps even laudable 
position to have taken; it was a position I 
wholeheartedly espoused as a young femi- 
nist scholar. What we all wanted to do in 
the late ’60s was to beat the male psychlogy 
establishment at its own game. By being 
“more behaviorist than the behaviorists,” 
and by learning how to brand the opposi- 
tion with the scarlet letter of methodologi- 
cal incompetence, we achieved the double 
goal of discrediting their theories of sex- 
differences while establishing ourselves as 
acceptable members of the social scientific 
establishment. We were, in short, deter- 
mined to show that we could think like, 
and as well as, our male colleagues. 

But that was a decade and a half ago. In 
the meantime, we have enjoyed some of the 
fruits of affirmative action and equal-oppor- 
tunity employment. We have formed dur- 
able women’s networks in all of the social 
science professional organizations, and 
cashed in on many publishing opportuni- 
ties for books by and about women. There 
is still work to be done, as the recent defeat 
of the Equal Rights Amendment testifies. 
But women social scientists, including psy- 
chologists, have reason to feel at least 
somewhat more secure in their view of 
themselves as human beings in general and 
as professional academics in particular. 
What difference has all this made in femi- 
nist theory and methodology in the ’80s? 


Carol Tavris 

In the second of our four feminist psy- 
chologists, Carol Tavris, it seems to have 
made scant difference at all. Tavris, a social 
psychologist, recently released a lucidly 
written, reasonably researched book on 
the topic of anger. In many ways her posi- 
tion seems to be cut from the same piece of 
cloth as Weisstein’s. Her book is designed 


to demonstrate, among other thi 1 
anger is not usually a symptom « of 
deeply repressed, biologically ing | 
aoe drive, as yas and " 


Tae is ance ‘evolved andi | 
adaptive, being displayed by in 
only in those ways that will insure t) 
tinued survival of the group. 

As a position that avoids biolog 
ductionism and pays adequate a ters 
the uniqueness of human symboli¢: 
ties and rituals, Tavris’s point isa gos 
It transcends a simple-minded be 
ism.'* But in making it she follows 
stein in her automatic appeal to the} 
ity of experimental science as th 
arbiter of truth. She contrasts 
noble objectivity and predictive 4 
with the careless methods and seh 
ested theoretical biases of cliniciar 1 
psychoanalytic tradition: 


Psychiatric theory refers to angers 
it were a fixed amount of energy 
bounces through the system: if 
pinch it in here it is bound to pop 
there—in bad dreams, neuroses,s 
terical paralysis, hostile jokes 
stomachaches. Therapists are | 
tinually “uprooting” anger or 
earthing” it as if it were a tummif 
Clinicians devote a considerableid 
tion of their energies to helping t 
clients “deal” with anger, yet few 
them distinguish anger from f 
hatred, violence or chronic res 
ment, and even fewer conduct! 
experiments to see how these 1 
nomena might differ... As ar 
of this attitude, too many clinia 
illogically conclude that their ob: 
vations of people in therapy a 
equally to everyone else. Worse, t 
do not recognize how often | 
themselves create the problem | 
diagnose because of their partic 
school of therapy and their choia 
methods. '° | 


I do not disagree with the paf 
point that Tavris is making. It. is trt 
therapists who encourage patients t 
late their anger often succeed not in 
ing it, but in aggravating it unnece 


y true that a therapist’s theoreti- 
jitments can lead him or her to 
alize from one case to another. 
fet to the ease with which both 
and Tavris cling to the assump- 
eing an experimental psycholo- 
how neutralizes deeply held 
al commitments; I question 
the results from experimental 
Fe any more generalizable than 
she therapist’s consulting room. 

blem with experimental studies 
pehavior is that they are intrusive 
ions, designed by experimenters 
rangers to their subjects, they are 
}on subjects who are usually 
to each other, and more often 
hey are carried out in highly arti- 
contrived circumstances. Conse- 
as more than one critic has 
ut, when behaviors and attitudes 
instrably changed in experimental 
that merely tells us that they can 
need in a certain way, not that they 
re, under the less restrictive and 
nplex conditions of everyday life.'¢ 
herself shows how easily she can 
pirical evidence when it runs 
o her own position on the nature 
fferences. Like Weisstein, she is 
ed to the position that behavioral 
les between the sexes are learned 
jan the expression of innate bio- 
rocesses. Consequently, in her 
comparing anger in men and 
she wants to show that neither sex 
disposed to anger or aggression 
other, but that since most men are 
r-Status positions than most wom- 
are culturally permitted to show 
ore openly.!’? Thus, men can be 
xpress more anger and aggression 
¢ or workplace situations where 
her status is still culturally taken 
‘ed. In the domestic sphere, how- 
ere both husbands and wives feel 
n their own turf, Tavris insists that 
equally assertive. To support that 
on, Tavris quotes the results of a 
study of over 2,000 American fam- 
percent of which had spouses who 
cked each other physically in the 
year. In half of those violent fami- 
1 spouses had been abusive; in one- 
nly the husband had been, and in 
aining fourth, only the wife had 
us revealing an almost exactly 


equal frequency of attack by each sex on 
the other.'® But Tavris slides past a reveal- 
ing qualifier: 


Wife abuse commands medical and 
political attention for important 
reasons: male violence inflicts more 
injury than female violence does, 
largely because men tend to use fists, 
guns and knives, whereas women 
slap, punch or throw something. The 
point here, though, is that women are 
not ‘naturally’ less aggressive when 
they feel angry than men are, espe- 
cially on home ground.!? 


Tavris, the objective social scientist, con- 
founded frequency of attack (which is 
roughly equal between the sexes) with 
intensity of attack, whose grossly unequal 
nature is attested in both police and social 
work statistics, as well as in a thorough and 
well-known review of the literature that 
Tavris never quotes.*° Because she prefers 
to believe that sex differences are either 
all in the eye of the beholder, or if real, 
then are merely results of differential so- 
cialization, she selectively emphasizes only 
the study that seems to demonstrate her 
point. 

I emphasize that my quarrel is not so 
much with Tavris’s main point, which is 
that traditional notions regarding the fixity 
of sex differences may lead us to see them 
where they don’t necessarily exist. My 
point is simply that being an experimental 
psychologist in no way guarantees any 
greater objectivity regarding the nature of 
men and women. Not only Tavris’s own 
logical somersault, but the history of sci- 
ence generally, shows us more and more 
that scientists frame their research ques- 
tions, choose their manipulations and 
measures, and interpret their results in a 
way that almost always supports the inter- 
pretation to which they were initially com- 
mitted. True scientific breakthroughs do 
occur (like the eventual shift from New- 
tonian to Einsteinian physics ), but they are 
much rarer than scientists would have us 
believe; also, regardless of the solidity of 
their evidential base, those breakthroughs 
are almost always fought tooth-and-nail by 
a scientific establishment that has invested 
too much in the alternative, received view 
to let it go on the basis of the evidence.’! 

The conduct of science, it seems, owes 
as much to psychological as to logical 
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forces within its practitioners. Yet ironi- 
cally, psychologists like Tavris, who remain 
in the tradition of “behavioristic scientism” 
have been among the last in the scientific 
community to acknowledge that about 
themselves.”? 

All of this may seem to be an unnecessar- 
ily complex way of demonstrating what the 
average layperson has always suspected— 
namely, that researchers routinely lie with 
statistics, and that the Emperor of Science 
is not wearing nearly as many clothes as we 
have been led to believe. But I have reasons 
as a Christian and a feminist for taking the 
time to spell out those suspicions in detail. 
First, to attempt to break down the distinc- 


weaknesses 
in order to 
begin to 
realize 
God's 
Kingdom. 


tion between on the 
one hand and 
ments” on the other, is significant to Chris- 
tians. It says, in effect, that scientific think- 
ing and religious thinking are not as differ- 
ent as the secular scientific establishment 
has led us to believe. All scientists, how- 
ever unconsciously, are committed to what 
Thomas Kuhn called extra-scientific, meta- 
physical “ideas about the order of nature,” 
and those ideas not only do influence re- 
search at all its stages, but indeed, if crea- 
tive enough, can become crucial ingredi- 
ents in making scientific breakthroughs.** 


“objective science” 
“personal value commit- 


To paraphrase the writer of the letter 
to the Hebrews, science, like Christianity, 
includes the intuitive faith which is “the 
assurance of things hoped for [and] the 
conviction of things unseen.” 2+ Moreover, 
because of this shift in philosophy of sci- 
ence away from naive rationalism and 
empiricism, we have entered a period in 
which thoughtful Christians (if they can 
transcend the myths of behavioristic scien- 
tism according to which they too were 
trained) can exercise creative leadership 
in the reform of psychology acccording to 
an articulated Christian perspective. ?° 

Second, at this point in psychology’s his- 
tory, women are in a better position than 
men to exercise that kind of creative 
leadership. Because they are relatively late 
arrivals on the social science scene, women 
have less of a vested interest in preserving 
the scientific status quo. For that reason 
they may be open to theoretical and 
methodological innovations — particularly 
when, as women scholars, they study wom- 
en’s issues. Indeed there was evidence 
of their concern to do so even a decade 
or more ago. 

As far back as 1972, personality re- 
searcher Rae Carlson pointed out that 
“masculine modes of inquiry, involving 
manipulation, quantification, and control 
need to be complemented by more com- 
munal or feminine research styles—natu- 
ralistic, qualitative, and open.” She also sug- 
gested that psychology’s traditional prefer- 
ence for behavioristic scientism has con- 
tained within it a covert message of male 
superiority: “[underlying] current scien- 
tific operations, such as separating, order- 
ing, quantifying, manipulating, control- 
ling [are] implicit criteria of psychological 
well-being (¢.g., ego-strength, reality ori- 
entation, objectivity, delay of gratifica- 
tion) which research has also identified as 
distinctively masculine. In contrast, more 
female kinds of scientific inquiry are rela- 
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Carol Gilligan 


which she has pointedly titled Ing 
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consumed rs their determing 
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out to ae only to males. For exan 
cites the work of David McClell 
achievement motivation, which beg 
eral decades ago by including fet 
well as male subjects but soon a ! 
eliminated the women’s perfoti 
scores from the analysis becaus 
didn’t neatly reflect McClelland’s 
cal framework.2” I'm sure she Wé 
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social fluidity of sex differences + 
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Gilligan explores the nature an¢ 
ress of female moral thinking as nep 
by male researchers such as La\ 
Kohlberg, her colleague at Ha 
Graduate School of Education. Ir 
berg’s theoretical scheme, the m¢ 
ture, or “stage six,” way to fea 
moral conflict is by applying an imp} 
universal principle of moral justi¢ 
example, “Do as you would be dot 
in order to sort out competing 
claims. Women seem to be stuck 
berg’s stage three, where moral d 


¢ real deficiency lies in the tunnel 
male psychologists like Kohlberg, 
2 their own sex’s experience as 
le. Kohlberg, having standardized 
| for his six-stage theory only on 
ales, then had the temerity to apply 
i: to women and pronounce them 
nentally backward in their moral 
Zz. In the course of her book, which 
jnree of her own research studies 
men, Gilligan tries to correct that 
dness by showing that what we 
not one developmental pattern 
reasoning, but two: a male pattern 
ed with a morality of abstract indi- 
| hts, and a female one, concerned 

morality of conflicting human 


jwhen asked if a poverty-stricken 
juld steal a drug to save his dying 
, men typically set up an abstract, 
iquation by which they conclude, 
nple, that life is more important 
erty; they advise the poor man 
igly. Women, by contrast, focus on 
plexities of all of the concrete 
elationships present in the sce- 
he husband and the wife, the hus- 
d the stingy druggist who won’t 
he drug, the husband and the legal 
es, the druggist and his own wife ) 
e to preserve all of them from con- 
ugh dialogue. In the female con- 
Gilligan writes, 


| problems arise from conflict- 
esponsibilities rather than com- 

gp rights, and require for their 
ition a mode of thinking that is 
xtual and narrative rather than 

il and abstract. This conception 
orality as concerned with the 
ty of care centers moral devel- 
nt around the understanding 
sponsibility and relationships 
er than] the understanding of 

; and rules ... The morality of 

; differs from the morality of 
nsibility in its emphasis on 
ation rather than connection, in 
onsideration of the individ- 
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ry. 2° 

not surprising to Gilligan that 
score low on Kohlberg’s scale. His 
cal approach places a low value on 
y thing that is women’s ‘moral 


strength —namely, their refusal to reduce 
a moral dilemma to abstractions, and their 
determination to do justice to all of the 
pertinent relationships affected by it. We 
can rightly ask ourselves which pattern, the 
male or the female, is the more mature, or 
indeed, which one is more in keeping with 
the thrust of New Testament morality. 


But lest we fall into the error of replacing 
male with female chauvinism, Gilligan also 
presents us with a developmental study 
that shows that women’s peculiar moral 
strength can also breed weakness. In striv- 
ing to preserve a network of relationships, 
women too easily evade proper adult re- 
sponsibility for the decisions they make. 
Thus, in her study of women who were 
deciding whether or not to terminate an 
unplanned pregnancy, she found that 
whichever decision they made, her women 
interviewees tended to deny any personal 
responsibility by appealing to the wishes of 
their parents, lovers, or spouses; these 
women said in effect, “I had to do it be- 
cause so-and-so would have been crushed 
(or, would have rejected me) if I hadn’t.” 
In other words, “Someone else made me 
do it.” 


To transcend that weakness, Gilligan 
suggests, women need to discover a mea- 
sure of the individualist orientation that is, 
in turn, both men’s strength and weakness. 
Although that orientation often commits 
men to a not-so-splendid, and not-so-Bibli- 
cal isolation, it also helps to enlarge the 
reality of individual! responsibility for one’s 
actions. In Gilligan’s abortion decision 
study, it was often the trauma of that real- 
life dilemma, and the fact that relationships 
were disrupted or fractured regardless of 
the outcome, that pushed her women sub- 
jects beyond that stage of undifferentiated 
altruism for which women have been 
simultaneously praised and blamed 
throughout history. Moreover, in con- 
fronting and rectifying their own previous 
evasion of responsibility, the women usual- 
ly acquired a long overdue sense of voca- 
tion as well. They came to say, “Even 


though | still think that relationships are 
important, I cannot use them as an excuse 
to shift the blame for my actions, nor can 
I use them as an excuse to deny or delay 
responsibility for developing my own 
(nonrelational ) gifts.” 

In Gilligan’s analysis, men may have the 
advantage of a stronger sense of both indi- 
vidual purpose and individual moral re- 
sponsibility, but their great ambivalence 
about intimacy leads them to be both legal- 


istic and indifferent to the relational con- 
text in which they act. Women, on the 
other hand, have both the skills and the 
motivation to see that an entire web of rela- 
tionships remains unbroken, but in doing 
so they too often avoid taking both moral 
responsibility and the risks involved in 
developing individual adult work tasks. 

Such an analysis has much to commend 
it. Not only does it take the differential 
psychology of men and women seriously 
and use a more humane, less rigidly scien- 
tistic methodology for exploration, but it 
also avoids the mistake of casting one sex 
or the other as villain. That is a mistake 
which Christians, in our corporately fallen 
state, must avoid the temptation of making. 
Moreover, perhaps without intending to do 
so, Gilligan has captured something of the 
same tension Christians experience be- 
tween the pull of individual vocation on 
the one hand, and the pull of mutual obliga- 
tion within the community of believers on 
the other. That men may err too much in 
the first direction, and women in the sec- 
ond, only confirms that we need to learn 
from each other’s strengths and weak- 
nesses in order to begin to realize God’s 
kingdom. 

We have been contrasting two different 
feminist approaches in psychology. The 
first, represented by Weisstein and Tavris, 
denies sex differences in its pursuit of a 
male-defined set of values and a positivistic 
philosophy of science. The second, repre- 
sented by Gilligan, avoids questions about 
the origin of sex differences and the super- 
iority of One sex versus the other, but 
rather accepts that each of the two sexual 
subcultures needs to be exegeted in its 
own right; Gilligan sets out to do justice 
to the one that has been neglected. 


Nancy Chodorow 

Our final feminist social scientist, Nancy 
Chodorow, seems to fall somewhere in 
between. Like Gilligan, she describes with 
care the female experience as it exists now. 
On the other hand, like Weisstein and 
Tavris, she is convinced that certain differ- 
ences between the sexes, deeply em- 
bedded and even cross-culturally com- 
mon, are not inevitable and should be at 
least attenuated, if not completely altered. 
But like none of the previous three schol- 
ars, Chodorow writes within the broad 
psychoanalytic tradition for which other 
feminists, like Weisstein and Tavris, have 
displayed so much contempt. 

As the title of her book says, Chodorow 
is concerned with “the reproduction of 
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mothering,” or the mechanisms by which, 
in almost every society, primary parenting 
is relegated almost exclusively to women 
and avoided by men. She chooses to ex- 
plore that phenomenon within a psycho- 
analytic framework for two reasons: first, 
because biological explanations of the 
fixity of female parenting are too simple 
(although she understands the literature 
too well to dismiss them completely ); sec- 
ond, because social learning theory, with 
its facile emphasis on shifting reinforce- 
ment patterns, cannot explain the emo- 
tional depth and tenacity of our genera- 
tion-by-generation reproduction of the 
mothering cycle. Instead Chodorow ap- 
peals to what in the psychoanalytic tra- 
dition is called “object-relations theory,” 
an inept phrase since it really concerns 
people relations, and particularly those 
strong, emotional-sexual attachments 
formed between children and their par- 
ents during the child’s earliest years. In 
her earlier cross-cultural work, Chodorow 
compares the development of object- 
relationships in small, hunter-gatherer 
societies (where both parents share child- 
care) with those of sedentary agricultural 
groups, in which childcare becomes the 
exclusive domain of women.*° 

In the most primitive hunter-gatherer 
societies, small numbers and a nomadic 
life-style demand flexible sharing of all 
tasks by all members. Men are of necessity 
more engaged in parenting, and women are 
accorded more respect and voice in non- 
domestic activities. By contrast, when agri- 
cultural groups settle down in one place, 
they form larger town or village units and, 
for reasons of efficiency, begin to specialize 
role-tasks, including the allocation of par- 
enting primarily to women. In such groups, 
which are also normally polygamous (hunt- 
er-gatherer groups are usually monog- 
amous ), each wife establishes a house- 
hold with her own children, and the father 
circulates among the wives at will. Be- 
cause he has dispersed obligations, and 
because he also avoids any wife who is 
either pregnant or nursing, the father is 
only sporadically accessible to any one of 
his children as a parenting figure. 

For young male children the father’s 
lesser availability results in “too much 
mother” (regardless of the actual quality 
of her parenting) at the most vulnerable 
stage of primary object-relations, when 
children, being relatively helpless and 
dependent, are naturally overwhelmed 


and overly impressed by the power of their 
primary caretaker. The result, for boys, is 
an ambivalent and fragile male-sex role 
identity, one that alternates between a 
desire to be like mother (who looms all 
powerful and exclusive during childhood ) 
and the realization that, being a boy, he 
has to grow up to be like father (who is a 
remote and inaccessible role-model ). 

It isn’t for nothing that in such poly- 
gamous, sedentary societies, male initia- 
tion rites at adolescence are the most 
severe in the world, and the devaluation 
of women the greatest. What both reflect, 
says Chodorow, is an insecure male iden- 
tity trying to deny its insecurity by devalu- 
ing the female sex. It is also, of course, a 
case of blaming the victim: having rele- 
gated parenting to females alone, males 
unconsciously blame those same females 
for being overly salient in the lives ofyoung 
boys. To Chodorow, the obvious solution 
(assuming that the problem can be faced 
and articulated), is the greater participa- 
tion of fathers in the parenting of young 
children—retrieving the hunter-gatherer 
model where, because parenting roles are 
more shared, women are less feared and 
consequently less excluded from male 
activities. What in fact happens histori- 
cally, both in primitive societies and in 
industrial ones organized along nuclear- 
family lines, is the perpetuation of a vicious 
cycle. Young boys, raised in a climate of 
too much mother, grow up so defensively 
devaluing the feminine with and around 
them that they, like their fathers before 
them, reject any adult involvement in 
“women work,” leaving their own wives to 
raise sons who will repeat the cycle. 

In the short run, little girls seem to have 
it easier. Their primary caretaker happens 
to be a same-sex role model. They need not 
emotionally separate from her as violently 
and defensively as their brothers in order 
to establish a secure sex-role identity. But 
that short-term gain leads to longer-term 
pain, since girls have a harder time estab- 
lishing a separate identity from their moth- 
ers in adolescence and adulthood. It also 
means that women remain more con- 
cerned with relationships throughout 
life, with all the costs and benefits Gilligan 
has shown to follow that orientation. 

Boys, by contrast, may be ambivalent 
about women in general as a result of in- 
adequate fathering, but precisely because 
a women was their primary love-object, 
they are more motivated than their sisters 
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for good and bad reasons. We need, 
in the Protestant Evangelical tradi- 
tions and churches, communities 
which provide an alternative to mar- 
riage, which support women in their 
vocations, and allow them to control 
their own lives and way of seeing the 
world and serving God. This might be 
an important step before women can 
be “re-integrated” with men as true 
equals [but] with the courage to offer 
a “different reality” to the church.*4 


I do not believe that all Christian femi- 
nists need to be forced to choose between 
the establishment strategy and a separatist 
subculture of the sort articulated above. 
But in parallel with recent developments in 
feminist psychology, Rienstra’s is an alter- 
native worth thinking about. 

Finally, Chodorow’s analysis of the re- 
production of mothering can be of partic- 
ular help to Christian feminists on three 
related fronts: the struggle for women’s 
ordination, the concern for rearing non- 
sexist children, and the burden of relating 
in Christian love to those evangelicals to 
whom Christian feminism is a thing to be 
fought. What Chodorow indirectly tells us 
about the ordination battle is that it will 
never be won on exegetical grounds alone. 

As the experience of my own denomina- 
tion testifies, it is possible for a male church 
hierarchy to hear the conclusions of suc- 
cessive synodical committees (all loaded 
with scholars of impeccably conservative 
credentials) to the effect that nothing in 
Scripture stands against the ordination of 
women—yet vote against it anyway, year 
after year. When that happens, we are deal- 
ing with more than the admirable defense 
of Biblical truth; we are dealing at least 
as much with the deeply rooted fear of 
women which Chodorow describes in 
adult males who have been inadequately 
co-parented as children. 

Perhaps for some of our churches the 
ordination question will not be settled 
until changed parenting styles have 
worked their effect on a new generation. 
Viewed in one light, that may be discour- 
aging, but it should wake us up to our own 
potential for helping to rear children of 
both sexes as adult feminists. It requires 
a resolute refusal on the part of Christian 
women to overinvest in the mothering 
role, regardless of the cultural approval 
and short-term gratification that may ac- 
company it. It also requires an equally reso- 
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lute refusal on the part of Christian men 
to sacrifice contact with their young chil- 
dren on the altar of professional or eccle- 
siastical busyness. In those still-rare cases 
where a Christian man can look back to a 
childhood of warm and constant contact 
with a father, we tend to find an adult male 
who is comfortable with women and with 
feminist causes. As one such man put it to 
me at an earlier EWC conference where I 
spoke on this issue, “That was the kind of 
childhood I had, and I think that’s why I’m 
here today.” 

In emphasizing the responsibilities of co- 
parenting, Christian feminists may find a 
much needed bridge to more conservative 
believers who cannot be moved on the or- 
dination issue per se, but who are begin- 
ning to take seriously the task of Christian 
fathering in our divorce-riddled western 
world. James Dobson has strong words for 
men who leave the burden of parenting to 
wives, whom they isolate from adult fellow- 
ship in the process.** In a recent interview, 
Billy Graham confessed that in his 40s he 
“tried to do too much”; he urged pastors 
and laymen with children to resist the 
temptation to use kingdom-building as an 
excuse for neglecting their offspring. “The 
child in the home needs to know she or he 
is loved and . . . important and that he or 
she can count on the undivided attention 
of the father or mother sometime during 
the day.”¢ 

If Chodorow’s analysis is correct, a con- 
cern for nurturant fathering among highly 
conservative Christian groups may in the 
end help produce the conditions that lead 
to women officers in their churches. By 
engaging fathers and mothers equally in 
primary parenting responsibilities, we 
are breaking the emotional cycle of male 
fear of women that has contributed to the 
latter's devaluation and exclusion from so 
many spheres of life. Perhaps by the time 
our sons and daughters are grown, they 
will take women’s participation so much 
for granted that they will ask each other 
what all the fuss was about, way back then. 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is presently 
on leave of absence from her post as 
associate professor of psychology at York 
University, Toronto. She is currently 
working fulltime on a manuscript for 
William Eerdmans Publishers entitled The 
Person in Psychology: A Contemporary 
Christian Appraisal. 

This article was originally presented as a 
paper for the Christian Association for 
Psychological Studies. 
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emotions. Perhaps a good starting point 
is to plug into the universal appeal of story. 


Crescenti: How did the church come to 
see art more as something to be used than 
to be enjoyed? 

Ryken: It was a classic case of concluding 
that because something is not the most 
important thing it has no value at all. If the 
salvation of one’s soul is the one thing 
necessary, that line of thought goes, then 
something like beauty or artistry or crea- 
tivity has worth only if it can be used in 
the service of the highest goal. That atti- 
tude was of course not present in the writ- 
ers of the Bible, who valued much besides 
salvation and even truth. Nor was it present 
in Jesus, who did not reduce all of life to 
evangelism. Jesus’ great aphorism that tells 
us to “consider the lilies of the field” is 
itself an antidote to a purely utilitarian 
mindset. So is the example of Paradise, 
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God’s garden in which he planted not only 
every tree that is “good for food”’ but also 
every one that is “pleasant to the sight” 
(Genesis 2:9). 


Crescenti: When did you first begin to 
understand that the arts were important to 
your intellectual and spiritual growth? 
Who, if anyone, helped you develop your 
philosophy about the arts and creativity? 


Ryken: | grew up on a farm in Iowa and 
did not have a lot of exposure to the arts. 
Reading books was my main cultural activ- 
ity (we had no television ). One might think 
that my formative years were culturally 
deprived, but I suspect that a society’s atti- 
tude toward the arts is more important 
than its actual cultivation of them. Al- 
though life is starkly utilitarian on a farm, 
my parental and church background did 
not disparage the arts. There may have even 
been a latent though uninformed rever- 
ence for them. My sister and I took piano 
lessons, and my family attended choir con- 
certs several times a year. We did not have 
paintings on the walls, but we did plant 
flowers around the house. 

Although I loved literature during my 
years as a college English major, it was not 
until my arrival at graduate school that I 
was encouraged to formulate a theory of 
the value and function of the arts. The most 
important influences on my thinking about 
the arts were the writings of Northrop Frye 
and C. S. Lewis. The theory that I received 
from them, however, did not intersect with 
the Christian faith. I finally began to 
glimpse the potential of the arts for my 
Christian and spiritual life when I began 
to teach at a Christian college, where the 
whole environment strongly encouraged 
me to bring together my love of literature 
and my Christian faith. 


Crescenti: We hear the term “common 
grace” used in relation to the arts. What 
is it, and how should it affect the Christian’s 
view of the arts, in particular, art made by 
unbelievers? 


Ryken: Common grace is the grace— 
favor or gifts—that God bestows on all 
people whether or not they are believers. 
It can be distinguished from God’s special 
grace that saves people. Common grace is 
the theological explanation of why even 
unbelievers have a capacity for truth, 
goodness, beauty, and creativity. Christians 
should spend time reading, viewing, and 
listening to the art of non-Christians, since 
something of God’s truth and beauty exists 
there, too. It is worth noting that, in the 
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ally, I would not personally 
ase using the modern artists that 
| because the obscurity that most 
rtists cultivate sets up unneces- 
icles for the uninitiated. 


: The late Dr. Frank Gaebelein 
put “condemnation out of igno- 
pesn’t much of the responsibility 
attitude in the church fall on 
|who present an imbalanced doc- 
separateness”? 


ere is no doubt that preachers 
mendous influence on the artistic 
jof the rank-and-file Christian in 
Usually that influence is the nega- 
bf indifference. The minister was 
most educated person in a 
joday the preacher may be one 
s culturally informed people in a 
astors who wish to open their 
ers’ eyes to the glories of art and 
on can do most by beginning 
| I would suggest making use of 
} poems and art in sermons or 
iome of my most successful mid- 
ver meetings have occurred when 
ed a poem by George Herbert or 
ton for group discussion. 

| congregation’s taste for the abil- 
e imagination to state truth and 
Ris has been whetted, bigger 
become possible. A lot can be 
educate people within a church 
put someone has to take the initia- 
congregation does not have the 
vility to see the religious meaning 
ely instrumental piece of music, 
icone has to provide a bit of com- 
as a lead-in or as a program note 
urch bulletin. I would like to see 
he arts in the church, but it won’t 
unless people with artistic im- 
ave the patience to undertake a 
rogram of education. 


ti: Can you give instances other 
Creation in which Christ func- 
an artist? 


Jesus’ sayings and parables prove 
was one of the world’s greatest 
d storyteller. At every turn his 
OW a creative and artistic imagina- 
ork. I am in the process of editing 
n the literary aspect of the New 
it, and one of the things that has 


stood out most clearly is the literary genius 
of Jesus. 


Crescenti: In your essay “In the Begin- 
ning, God Created,” you make a compari- 
son between God the creator, and humans, 
the artists. God’s creation has a purpose. 
What is the purpose of art? 


Ryken: Art has many purposes. It is one of 
the most significant means by which the 
human race grapples with reality and ex- 
presses its insights into it. Art heightens 
human awareness. It takes us by the hand 
and says, “Look.” Art also focuses a cul- 
ture’s and a person’s attention on their 
own values and attitudes, thereby serving 
as a Catalyst to thought. It expresses human 
fears and longings, human feelings and 
experiences. If Socrates was right in saying 
that the unexamined life is not worth liv- 
ing, the artistic counterpart is that the 
unexpressed life is incomplete. Art also 
liberates us from the limitations of our 
own world through someone else’s eyes or 
consciousness. An additional purpose of 
art is to be entertaining and recreative. Art 
is a form of beauty and it satisfies the human 
urge for such beauty. 


Crescenti: Do you insist on a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of Scripture 
as a prerequisite to Christians’ immersing 
themselves in the art created by those out- 
side the church? 


Ryken: | do not envision that type of two- 
stage process. We assimilate both Christian 
truth and our own culture by a process of 
osmosis, simply by having continuous con- 
tact with both. Since we absorb so much of 
our culture whether we want to or not, 
and whether we immerse ourselves in sec- 
ular art or not, the key to keeping our bear- 
ings as Christians is consistency in our 
contact with Biblical truth. We cannot 
avoid contact with our culture. The impor- 
tant thing is that the Bible should remain 
our final authority, the framework within 
which we assimilate what we read or view 
or listen to. 


Crescenti: You have said that “the human 
spirit in its best moments longs for an 
encounter with greatness.” Is part of the 
purpose of art to help meet that need? 


Ryken: Along with nature, great art is the 
earthly thing that most frequently gives us 
contact with greatness. Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,”’ Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and the 
cathedrals of Europe, satisfy the human 
spirit in ways that it cannot otherwise be 
satisfied. It is not surprising to me that 


many non-Christians through the centuries 
have turned art into a kind of religion. Let 
me add that it is a fallacy to think that only 
big or embellished art is great. There can 
be beauty in something simple as well asin 
something ornate. 


Crescenti: What advice would you give to 
young Christians who want to serve God 
uncompromisingly but who are not sure 
what their response should be to “secular” 
art? 


Ryken: There is nothing to fear in “secu- 
lar art” per se. In fact, Christians who 
have the Holy Spirit within, and the Bible 
as an authority, are free to open themselves 
to the arts, whether produced by Christians 
or not. T. S. Eliot once wrote that “so long 
as we are conscious of the gulf fixed be- 
tween ourselves and the greater part of 
contemporary literature, we are more or 
less protected from being harmed by it, 
and are in a position to extract from it what 
good it has to offer us.” Notice what con- 
stitutes our safeguard: awareness of what 
we believe and of what is happening to us 
as we encounter the arts. 


Crescenti: Many Christian magazines 
devote much more space to how-to articles 
and stories about Christian celebrities than 
to artists and the arts. Do you see a way of 
remedying that? 


Ryken: The situation will change only 
after a massive, grass-roots process of edu- 
cation. I would like to see editors have the 
courage of their artistic convictions, but in 
fact they are afraid of what their market 
research into the reading patterns of their 
subscribers tells them. They cannot be 
made to see that if they can reach the 20 
percent of their readership who are sensi- 
tive to the arts, they may have had a greater 
long-term impact than they do with a fluffy 
celebrity article that 70 percent of their 
audience reads. I am pessimistic about 
whether editors can be convinced to go for 
quality rather than quantity, so I see the 
remedy to the problem as a long-term edu- 
cational effort. 


Crescenti: T. S. Eliot deplored the thought 
of “the existence of two literatures, one for 
Christians and one for pagans.” And yet a 
visit to the Christian bookstore seems to 
indicate that this is the direction in which 
the church is headed. 


Ryken: You are right. Christian book- 
stores, and the Christian presses that pro- 
duce most of their materials, are a major 
part of the problem. I hesitate to call them 
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the cause, because they may be only a 
sympton of trends in Christian circles. In 
any case, if we want to see the sacred- 
secular dichotomy in its pure form, Chris- 
tian bookstores are a good place to look. 


Crescenti: Many Christians actually fear 
“secular” art. How is that fear overcome? 


Ryken: The quickest way to overcome the 
fear is to take some excursions into the 
area. I would also repeat my earlier point 
that awareness is the best protection 
against the potential harm of modern, secu- 
lar art. Christians need to have a proper 
degree of self-confidence. They always 
have the prerogative to disagree with a 
writer, painter, or musician. 


Crescenti: Drama and poetry seem to be 
the neglected arts in the church. What 
words of encouragement do you have for 
believers working in these areas? 


Ryken: To people in drama I would say 
that drama is one of the most accessible 
and most popular forms of literature in our 
culture. With a little encouragement and 
education, Christians might become con- 
sumers of drama. Of course, if we unload a 
heavy dose of naturalistic drama on them 
we will turn them off. The strategy of some 
Christian enthusiasts for drama has struck 
me as being rather self-defeating. As for 
poetry, its very brevity makes it more mar- 
ketable—in a nonmercenary sense —than 
other forms of literature, in a day of short 
attention spans. I would add a caution here: 
the excessive obscurity of modern poetry 
can be self-defeating for a poet who is try- 
ing to win the uninitiated. 


Crescenti: What kind of book or story is 
the average Christian publishing house 
looking for today? 


Ryken: The average Christian publishing 
house is looking for something superficial, 
trendy, ultra-contemporary, short, didac- 
tic, overly obvious, having a sociological 
or psychological slant, experiential, anec- 
dotal. If it can plug into the cult of person- 
ality by having a Christian celebrity as its 
author or endorser, so much the better. | 
wish I could be kinder, but Christian pub- 
lishers cater to, rather than try to educate, 
the Christian reading public. There are, of 
course, some glorious exceptions. 


Crescenti: Can you expand a little bit on 
the idea of making our senses “a doorway 


to glory’? 


Ryken: There can be little d 
physical world, especially t 
nature, is one of the most powe 
in our experience of beauty a 
The only way in which we cana 
that splendor is through our se; 
have tended to be oblivious to hi] 
oughly the quality of our inner: 
moral, and aesthetic —life is deter: 
the quality of the sensory image; 
take into ourselves. As a culture, 


sensory experiences. 


Crescenti: What role should p 
playing in helping Christians de’ 
appreciation of the arts? ) 


Ryken: The first thing that pasty 
to do is set aside some time for the 
many pastors read little besides Bif 
mentaries and theology books. 
ing sermons may be true, but the 
boring and unrelated to everyday: 
tors could begin a revolution for! 
they showed by their example a 
content of their church services + 
believe in the validity of the arts a¢ 
and vehicle for truth and beauty.’ 


Crescenti: Are seminaries traii 
future pastors to understand and t 
Bible as literature as well as thi 
of God? 


Ryken: The seminaries dese 
mark in that area. They theologize 4 
and bury it under a weight of | 
data. Biblical scholarship is so en 
in its frequently arid concerns t 
not even conceive of the value of! 
approach to the Bible. After a do 
of trying to penetrate that worl 
become discouraged about the p 
for change in the near future. WI 
naries need is at least one teachy 
arts, or of literature, on their facut 
of them don’t even invite such pj 
speak on their campuses. Several ' 
a leading seminary had a symposiu 
Bible and, among the 20 or so 
looked in vain for one on the litera: 
of the Bible. 


Peter Crescenti has written for' 
Christianity Today and Conte 
Christian Magazine. He also worl 
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True missioners are people who are 
hunting for the divine treasure hidden in 
the heart of the people to whom they want 
to make the good news known. They 
always expect to see the beauty and truth of 
God shining through those with whom 
they live and work. 

The great paradox of ministry, therefore, 
is that we minister above all with our 
weakness, a weakness that invites us to 
receive from those to whom we go. The 
more in touch we are with our own need 
for healing and salvation, the more open we 
are to receive in gratitude what others have 
to offer us. The true skill of ministry is to 
help fearful and often oppressed men and 
women become aware of their own gifts, 
by receiving them in gratitude. 

In that sense, ministry becomes the skill 
of active dependency: willing to be 
dependent on what others have to give but 
often do not realize they have. By receiving 
in gratitude what we have helped others to 
discover in themselves, we enable them to 
claim for themselves full membership in 
the human and Christian community. Only 
those who truly believe that they have 
something to offer can experience 
themselves as spiritually adult. As long as 
someone feels that he or she is only an 
object of someone else’s generosity, no 
dialogue, no mutuality, and no authentic 
community can exist. 


As ministers, we share with all other hu- 
man beings—especially those who have 
elaborate education and _ training—the 
desire to be in control, to tell others what 
to do and how to think. But if we want to 
follow Christ and “have his mind,” we are 
called to empty ourselves of those 
privileges and become servants of the 
people. True servants depend on those 
whom they serve. They are called to live 
lives in which others guide them, often to 
places they would rather not go. 

In different ways, these thoughts have 
been part of my understanding of ministry 
for over a decade. But here in Bolivia, in a 
different milieu, these ideas have taken 
deeper root; I no longer consider them 
romantic or sentimental. There is a danger 
of interpreting these thoughts about 
gratitude as a requirement to have certain 
concrete emotions toward others. But how 
can I feel grateful when I see so many 
poor, tired, and often apathetic people? My 
first response is: “How can I give them 
food, a house, an education, and a job?” 

What then is it that we receive in 
ministry? Is it the hidden insights and skills 
of those to whom we want to bear witness? 
Maybe so ... but that can never be the true 
source of our own growth. Seeing how a 
person slowly becomes aware of his or her 
own capacities might make us happy for 
awhile. But that is not enough for a grateful 
life. 

A grateful life is a life in which we come 
to see that the Lord himself is the gift. The 
mystery of ministry is that the Lord is to be 
found where we minister. That is what 
Jesus tells us when he says: “Insofar as you 
did this to one of the least of these brothers 
and sisters of mine, you did it to me” 
(Matthew 25:40). Our care for people thus 
becomes the way to meet the Lord. the 
more we give, help, support, guide, 
counsel, and visit, the more we receive, not 
just similar gifts, but the Lord himself. To go 
to the poor is to go to the Lord. Living this 
truth in our daily life makes it possible to 
care for people without conditions, 
without hesitation, without suspicion, or 
without the need for immediate rewards. 
With this sacred knowledge, we can avoid 


becoming burned out. 
s 2 


The goal of education and formation for 
the ministry is continually to recognize the 
Lord’s voice, his face, and his touch in every 
person we meet. As long as we live, the 
Lord wants to reveal to us more of himself. 
As long as we minister, we can expect the 
Lord to make himself known to us in ways 
we have not yet experienced. God himself 
became flesh for us so that we would be 
able to receive him every time we find 
ourselves serving another human being. 

The question, however, is not only what 
are we receiving, but who is the receiver? Is 
it just J, with my unique capacity to see or 
hear, while others remain blind and deaf? 
No, because to see or to hear God is not a 
human possibility. It is a divine sensitivity. 
It is the Spirit of God in us who gives us eyes 
to see and ears to hear, who allows us to see 
and hear God in every person we serve. 
God is thus not only the gift, but also the 
receiver. Just as it is not we who pray, but 
the Spirit in us, so it is not we who receive 
but the Spirit in us. 

Gratitude is not just a psychological 
disposition, but a virtue. Gratitude is an 
intimate participation in the divine life 
itself, The Spirit of God in us recognizes 
God in the world. The eyes and ears by 
which we can see God in others are in fact 
Spiritual sensitivities that allow us to 
receive our neighbor as a messenger of 
God. 

This theological perspective on grati- 
tude makes it clear why it is so crucial that 
we pray; through prayer we become aware 
of the life of God within us, and it is this 
God who allows us to recognize the God 
among us. When we have met our Lord in 
the silent intimacy of our prayer, then we 
will also meet him in the campo, in the 
market, and in the town square. But when 
we have not met him in the center of our 
own hearts, we cannot expect to meet him 
in the busyness of our daily lives. This view- 
point explains why true ministers, true mis- 
sionaries, are always also contemplatives. 
Seeing God in the world and making him 
visible to each other is the core of ministry 
as well as the core of the contemplative 
life. 


From Gracias: A Latin American Journal 
by Henri J. M. Nouwen. Copyright ©1983 
by Henri J. M. Nouwen. Used by permission 
of Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 
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ecently I talked to Christian singer, 
songwriter, and pianist Ken 
Medema in his home in San 
Francisco. When I walked into his living 
room I saw on the coffee table a Bruce 
Cockburn album (Cockburn is a socially 
conscious Canadian Christian songwriter ) 
and Dale Aukerman’s book The Darkening 
Valley: A Biblical Perspective on Nuclear 
War. Medema, through his music and as an 
outgrowth of his Christianity, is committed 
to challenging the American Christian 
church to a Biblical compassion for the 
oppressed. 

Ken Medema has been recording and 
performing for over 10 years. He has had 
a long-standing contract with Word and 
now records for Glory Sound Records (his 
latest releases are Stories and Sunday 
Afternoon ). Medema calls his style eclec- 
tic because he draws his songs from such 
disparate sources as jazz (influenced by 
pianists Herbie Hancock and Chick Corea), 
classical (Bach, Brahms, and Stravinsky), 
and rock (Yes, Gentle Giant, and Emerson, 
Lake and Palmer). Most of Ken’s concerts 
are performed in church settings. “My call 
is to the already initiated church commun- 
ity. I know how to come to people in the 
church and help them hear the gospel all 
over again. I work in a musical genre that 
takes the tradition and says, ‘Listen to it 
again. Listen to the gospel we’ve heard 
all our lives and see if we can hear some- 
thing we’ve never quite heard before.’ ” 

What distinguishes Medema’s music 
from much other Christian music is his 
commitment to God’s call for justice and 
peace; he has dedicated himself to helping 
the church become a forum for dialogue on 
the issues and questions facing modern 
Christians. Medema’s music reflects an 
affirmative response to the question, “Do 
art, politics, and Christianity mix?” 

Though Ken always considered himseif a 
rebel ("I always felt good about being on 
the heretic fringe —an outsider intellectual 
who asked questions about everything’ ), 
his wife Jane has been the influence who 
has helped shape his views as a Christian 
on social issues. Ken met Jane, the daughter 
of a Baptist minister, during his second year 
at Michigan State University, where Ken was 
studying music therapy. He recalls, “She 
had a mind that ares to mine and she 
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made me begin to feel comforta 
about religious things. She was ni 
of Christian who said, ‘Don’t askt 
just be sweet and nice.’ Rather,f 
person who loved to ask questiot 
the same kind of person I wasx 
doubter. The difference was the 
all that from the position of bé 
the community of faith. She saig 
doubt as much as you want to) 
side.’ ” Ken decided to make hi 
a Christian with “a faith dynam 
and struggling enough to accon 
rebel like me, not a faith all nici 
and doctrinaire, legalistic and b 
He married Jane two years latet 

After marriage, the Medemas* 
music therapists in Indiana, di¢ 
work at Michigan State, then mov 
Jersey. There Ken worked in af 


and, after a few years, Jane at- 
tion Seminary in New York. Ken 
ome of Jane’s classes and became 
d with other students and profes- 
nion both Jane and Ken became 
the relationship of Christian dis- 
to the issue of social justice. What 
in interest in issues related to the 
women’s movement extended to 
ions to Third World and libera- 
ogy. Writers Virginia Mollenkott, 
r, and Jacques Ellul were influ- 
ring that time. Ken recalls, “We 
feel that the edge of discipleship 
d to have something to do with 
ned to be the Bible’s bias toward 
t of poor and oppressed people. 
been struggling in one way or 
ver since, trying to find out what 
1s. We don’t know yet.” 
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The Medemas did discover at Union that 
living in community with other families 
reinforced their views of Christian disciple- 
ship. They also became aware of the need 
for a worldwide church community “that 
includes haves and have-nots, that aids in 
the redistribution of wealth, and encom- 
passes a joint effort to stand against the 
structures and systems in our world that 
bring about oppression, poverty, and hurt.” 

Ken and Jane, son Aaron (now 15), and 
daughter Rachel (now four ), moved to San 
Francisco in 1980 to live in Christian com- 
munity and to continue to work through 
questions of discipleship. “We struggle 
with the same thing that a lot of American 
Christians struggle with,” Medema ex- 
plains. “We know that our lives somehow 
must be given in service to the needy of the 
world, but we don’t know how to break out 
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of middle-class American molds—and we 
don’t even know if we want to. We know 
that our lives belong to others, and yet 
we like living for ourselves and don’t want 
to change that. We know that there is valid- 
ity to living more simply, even though it 
does not change the distribution system in 
the world, yet we struggle with whether 
we want to do that. We know that it is the 
Christian’s task to champion the cause of 
people who are victimized and to stand up 
against those systems that are wrong, yet 
we are fearful and lazy and ambivalent, and 
we don’t know what actions to take. But 
what does feel right is that we’re never will- 
ing to stop the struggle.” 

Despite encouragement given him by his 
classical piano teacher when he was young- 
er, Ken’s aspirations to become a profes- 
sional performer were discouraged while 
he was in college. People advised him that 
blindness would interfere with classical 
performing. So Ken studied music therapy 
in school and later made it his occupation, 
playing and singing in churches on the side. 
While in New Jersey, he was offered a 
recording contract with Word Records, 
so his dream of full-time performance was 
realized. His first album, Fork in the Road, 
was released by Word in 1972. Soon after, 
Ken left his music therapy job and devoted 
his attention to his own music. Stories, 
released in 1982, is an album of familiar 
Bible stories composed into songs with 
characters seen from an imagined first- 
person point of view. Another 1982 re- 
lease, Sunday Afternoon, is an album of 
original compositions and _ traditional 
hymns with arrangements by Medema. 

Ken’s last album on Word, the 1980 
Kingdom in the Streets, boldly confronts 
Christian lifestyle and security in the 
church and calls listeners to faith in Jesus 
as both Savior and Lord. In “Corner Drug- 
store Jesus,” Medema questions: 


Do you want a corner drugstore Jesus 

passing happiness pills? 

Do you want some kind of magic 
potion 

That will cure all your ills? 


Medema speaks of the presence of evil in 
our world and then reminds us in familiar 
Christian language of our need to stand and 
fight: “You are the light of the world/ You 
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are the salt of the earth/ Don’t walk in dark- 
ness anymore.” 

In another song from that album, 
Medema uses a light little melody to chal- 
lenge those who think that life as a Chris- 
tian is pietistic romance. In “Those Love 
Songs,” he reflects on a mistaken sense of 
Jesus as Savior: license to a life without 
service, without an awareness of Jesus as 
Lord, without genuine human care for the 
destitute and helpless. In the chorus, he 
sings: 


I'm sick of those: I-am-His and 
He-is-mine 

and doesn’t-it-make-me-feel-good 

love songs... 

We need a few more We are-His and 

He is-Lord, He-calls-us-to-His-service 

work songs .. . 


Medema cautions us that security in 
comfortable lifestyles can make us distant 
from the concerns of the world around us. 
“By the Waters of Luxury” questions “our 
capital captivity.” As “strangers in a foreign 
land” we are sent by God to be “insurgents” 
for his kingdom, but we have been “se- 
duced by the enemy/ and taught to play in 
the oppressor’s band.” 

The title cut on Kingdom in the Streets 
is a slow, melodic song with solemn piano 
riffs. The music elicits a sense of tragedy, 
and Medema sings mournfully. We see the 
image of a city’s streets and its poverty from 
the distance of a “holy mountain fortress 
where life seems calm and sane/ there’s 
feasting and singing by tranquil waterfalls.” 
The people of the street are excluded. Into 
the wall-building and feasting in security 
and comfort, Jesus comes as a thief in the 
night in beggar’s clothing, unheard by the 
mountain fortress. 


The ruler of the mountains becomes 

a servant in the town... 

Don’t look for the kingdom on the 
mountain 

For it’s coming in the street... 


Medema’s modern parable reminds us of 
how Jesus dashed the expectations of the 
of the religious experts of his day, of how 
he lived for and served those who were in 
need. 

Ken readily admits that he and his com- 
munity are still far from all that Christian 
discipleship implies. He believes that the 


making of decisions in our personal lives, 
as individuals only, leaves us impotent as 
communities. Even if agreement is not al- 
ways possible, at least the airing of different 
views within the church is present. That 
concept has profound implications for 
local church communities, but, as Medema 
points out, it also affects how U.S. Chris- 
tians relate to the church in the Third 
World. Ken emphasizes that Latin Chris- 
tians have a great deal to teach us about 
what the gospel is saying. 

Dialogue within the church has also 
been integral in helping Medema shape his 
views about nuclear proliferation and the 
nuclear freeze. “It may be the most desper- 
ate issue in the world because we face the 
threat of absolute annihilation. I cannot 
choose any option that continues the build- 
up of weapons that threaten the annihila- 
tion of the human race.” Any world system 
of deterrence based on fear and intimida- 
tion “ultimately will crumble anyway, it 
cannot survive.” “Fear is cyclical,” says 
Medema, “and breeds only more fear. We 
face either extinction or the prospect of 
living in such terror and schizophrenia that 
we become inhuman.” Ken’s concern over 
the weapons issue has prompted him to 
perform benefit concerts for the nuclear 
freeze movement. 

Ken visits many churches across the 
country during concert tours. Though he 
Says most reaction to his music has been 
favorable, there are people in his audiences 
who disagree with his theology and his 
view of what Christian discipleship means. 
Yet according to Ken that’s what his music 
is all about: to challenge us in our disciple- 
ship. Is God dynamic enough to allow us to 
risk asking questions about our comfort, 
security, lifestyle, faith? Through Medema’s 
music, we are called to think, reexamine, 
and then talk with each other about what 
God wants for us in this troubled world. 


All lyrics of Ken Medema’s songs ©1981 by 
Word Music/ASCAP. All rights reserved. 


Dan Ouellette is an eighth-grade history 
teacher at Berkeley Christian School who 
is interested in music and songwriting. 


‘Jubal” Credit 

In the July/August issue of Radix Luci 
Shaw’s article on Elizabeth Rooney was 
excerpted from Bright Legacy: Portraits of 
Ten Outstanding Christian Women, 
Edited by Ann Spangler, copyright © 1983 
Servant Books, P.O. Box 8617, Ann Arbor, 


_ Michigan 48107. All rights reserved. 
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A Latin American Journal 
Nouwen. Harper & Row, 1983, 
D5. 


possible to open a newspaper, 
he radio, or watch TV without 
nbarded by word of some new 
‘rican horror. The worst of it is 
wn nation often has some respon- 
‘the bloodshed. In his new book, 
{ Latin American Journal, Henri 
eeks hope in the midst of poverty 
ing. Through his perceptive en- 
wen takes his reader on a six- 


in the NORAD Control Room in WarGaiies 


month journey toward the heart of God. 

The initial purpose of Nouwen’s stay in 
Bolivia and Peru was to discover whether 
he might receive a calling for work among 
the poor of Latin America. Spending eight 
weeks at a Spanish language school in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, he began to investi- 
gate the political structures, church, peo- 
ple, and the powerful movement of libera- 
tion theology. He talked with many people 
from a wide range of disciplines, visited 
orphanages, attended conferences, and 
walked the streets, recording for his jour- 
nal the psychological and spiritual insights 
he received. 

At the completion of the language course 
Nouwen traveled on to Peru, spending 
time primarily in Lima and Cuzco. Again 
he invested himself in learning as much as 
possible, particularly about the liberation 
movement in all its implications for the 
church, state, the poor, and more 
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person- richly blessed the recipient of their thanks. 


ally, for himself. What does it mean to live 
among the marginal of the world and to 
share God’s love with them? What does it 
mean for the church to “take an option for 
the poor”? How might a person who has 
never suffered poverty understand the 
struggle, /a lucha, and participate in it 
without sentimentality, romanticism, or 
patronization? Hard questions. 

A major part of Nouwen’s answer lies in 
the title of the book: Gracias. Through the 
clear, self-disclosing narrative of the jour- 
nal’s 180 or so pages, Nouwen reveals a 
theology of gratitude. The word he heard 
most often during his six-month sojourn 
was thanks.” Perhaps not so surprisingly, 
gracias came most often from those who 
gave more than they received. The disen- 
franchised people of a colonized world 
held out love and hope, gave thanks for the 
least bit of apparent blessing, and in turn 


Just as God’s love fills those who are empty 
and hungry, so gratitude renews the spirit 
of those who give, encouraging them to 
become part of that dream of future justice 
by emptying themselves of all that stands 
between God’s love and its objects. Nou- 
wen learned that it is time for the North 
to become open to what the South has to 
offer—mainly the message of hope and 
purpose, the message of “thank you.” 

Nouwen is honest even in moments of 
depression, frustration, and difficulty. We 
are allowed to share with him not only the 
exciting revelations of God’s light along the 
path toward vocation, but also the doubts, 
loneliness, and failures that beset us all. 
When reading the intimate journal of this 
great Christian thinker we are not in the 
presence of a master but of a humble fel- 
low traveler. 

If Nouwen errs, it is only in his tendency, 
despite efforts to the contrary, to romanti- 
cize poverty and its victims. Hardship can 
bring out people’s noblest characteristics, 
or their most perverse. Aside from that 
flaw, and an apparent misconception about 
which denominations might be classed as 
evangelical, the book is filled with rich 
insights into Latin American life, culture, 
politics, and religion. Nouwen’s is a com- 
passionate and hopeful work from which to 
learn more about our /atino neighbors and 
their struggle for justice—and also how 
each of us might find the place and people 
for which God designed us and to which 
he is calling us to serve. 


Elizabeth Claman teaches French, art. and 
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creative writing at a Christian high school 
in northern California. Through orphan- 
age work in Baja California and participa- 
tion in Bartimaeus Community's Central 
American Missions Group in Berkeley, 
she has deepened her concern for Latin 
America. 


The Saint of 
Auschwitz: The Story 
of Maximilian Kolbe 

Elizabeth Claman 


The Saint of Auschwitz: The Story 
of Maximilian Kolbe by Diana Dewar. 
Harper & Row, 1983, paper, $5.95. 


Maximilian Kolbe was declared a saint 
by Pope John Paul II in 1982. To an atheist, 
Kolbe might appear a courageous fool. 
Some evangelicals might be nervous about 
his devotion to the virgin Mary, but to 
Christians around the world he is an in- 
spiration. In 1941, in the darkness of Ausch- 
witz’s brutality, Father Kolbe willingly 
starved to death in the place of a young 
husband and father; Kolbe volunteered to 
take on himself the Nazis’ unjust punish- 
ment for a prisoner’s escape. Forty years 
later a writer named Diana Dewar set out 
for Poland to discover what might cause a 
man to live out the kind of love Jesus 
exemplified. 

Armed with tapes, notebooks, a bright 
red glove (so she would be recognized by 
her contact ), and speaking no more Polish 
than could be gleaned from a guide book 
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during her flight, Dewar followedh 
pulsion to find out about this 20th. 
saint. She read extensively and as 
ited the places where his ministr 
oped she interviewed those g 
individuals whose lives had been 
by him. In The Saint of Auschié 
brings us the story of an amazing | 

While still a small boy, Kolbe; 
enced a vision of the virgin Mary 
out two crowns to him, one red 
white: suffering and peace. Whel 
asked which one he would choos¢ 
swered “Both.” According to his « 
Kolbe was a gentle and obedie 
though often sick. His teachers r 
that he was bright and particulad 
in math and physics. 

The author traces Kolbe’s childhé 
adolescence against the backdrop 
land’s anguished history. War-tosq 
violated, Poland bounced betwet 
sian, Austrian, and German dom 
its people forced repeatedly to figh 
countries’ wars, reduced to paupi 
refugees in their own land. 

At 16, Kolbe was sent to the Fraté 
to escape harassment and receive # 
cation. After a brief flirtation with! 
of becoming a soldier like his fath 
brother, he entered the Franciscati 
ate. At 19, he was sent to Rome toc 
his education, and at 20 he made 
fession as a Franciscan, accepting tl 
of holy poverty. Three years later, a 
barely healed from a severe case 0 
culosis, he initiated his Militia h 
latae, an order that vowed, in obedit 
the virgin Mary, “to make available t 
one the happiness which comes ff 
presence of God ... and the hope « 
coming evil with good.” Kolbe’s + 
became the first Pole to join the \ 

Kolbe later taught at the Unive 
Cracow, where he printed a paf 
signed to keep his growing Db! 
“knights” in communication wi) 
another. His aim was to write sim 
clearly so that everyone, no matte 
their level of education, could bes 
his message. “Everyone cannot be) 
genius, but the path of holiness is ¢ 
all,” he wrote. As his ministry grev 
clude an expanded form of his papet 
times dealing with political issues | 
he founded Niepokalanow (City. 
Immaculate) where his friars| 


id prayed in exemplary har- 
community grew and became 
t, Kolbe began a sister com- 
\ rcoming opposition, he suc- 
founding Niepokalanow II in 
{pan, where his famous peace 


culously withstood the 1945 


nd answered prayer abounded 
lealings, providential decisions 
money to fund his projects, 
iguidance generously filled his 
hal sacrifice at Auschwitz was 
ice with the rule of his life. His 
flowed with God’s love for 
inatter what the context, physi- 
in, or illness he might be exper- 
jways denying himself, always 
His cross, Kolbe extended com- 
this Polish people, to the tor- 
wish community, and even to 
tors. 

admiration pours out through 
bf The Saint of Auschwitz. The 
irs slightly, however, on two 
e amount of information given 
prt work barrages the reader. 
empt to delineate Polish history 
ribe some of its significant indi- 
rwhelms us with data. Also, the 
d have profited by more careful 
avoid minor repetitions, con- 
d spelling discrepancies. Aside 
flaws, Dewar’s style is straight- 
id crisp. Her book gives us an 
ing not only of Kolbe but also 
ig-standing Polish struggle for 
nce and survival. As the world 
ard another kind of holocaust 
1 pitted against nation, we have 
am about the love without limits 
iilian Kolbe’s life reflected. 
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y of the Church in Latin 
Colonialism to Liberation 
- Dussel. Alan Neely, trans. Wil- 
erdmans Publishing Co., 1981, 
95. 


ks are available for Anglo read- 


ers on the history of Catholic Christianity 
in Latin America. Dussel’s work is ground- 
breaking in breadth and depth. Extensive 
footnoting, charts, graphs, and appendices 
further enrich the book’s usefulness as a 
reference tool. The volume is also current, 
with revisions to 1979, hence including 
the flowering of Latin Americn liberation 
theology in which Dussel himself is an 
important participant. (Two earlier books 
by him on liberation theology are available 
in translation. ) 

Yet the book has two serious flaws. First, 
the organization of material is such as to 
devalue the pre-1962 history of Latin Amer- 
ican Catholic Christianity in comparison to 
post-1962 events. Three centuries (1492- 
1808 ) are covered in roughly 30 pages and 
another century and a half (1808-1962) in 
50 pages, while 17 years (1962-1979) 
receive about 120 pages. 

Second, Dussel’s liberationist polemics 
and esoteric ideology and method interfere 
with the historiography. Granting the au- 
thor’s acknowledgment that “it is not. . . 
a finished history... , but rather a ‘prob- 
lematization’ of a method and periodifica- 
tion which can be completed later by 
other[s]” (p. xvi), there is nonetheless 
an irony in the volume’s becoming what 
Dussel himself condemns: “merely secular 
history .. . or apologetic history” (p. xv)— 
an apologetic history for liberation 
theology. 


Doug Anderson is a Ph.D. Candidate at the 
GTU in Berkeley. 
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The Faith of the 
Church: a Reformed 
Perspective on its 
Historical 


Development 
D. F. Anderson 


The Faith of the Church: a Reformed 
Perspective on its Historical Devel- 
opment by M. Eugene Osterhaven. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1982, 
paper, $11.95. 


This excellent volume is a survey of 
Christian systematic theology from the 
twin perspectives of the Reformed tradi- 
tion and the historical development of 
doctrine. It is a fine resource for the think- 
ing lay Christian who does not wish to 
tackle a full-fledged systematic theology. 
The first chapter, on the rationale and 
method of Christian theology, and the 14th 
chapter, on John Calvin’s particular contri- 
bution to theology—order and the Holy 
Spirit—are gems of concise theological 
synthesis and reflection. 

The virtues of the book, however, are 
also its weaknesses. Osterhaven’s concise- 
ness means that few topics are dealt with 
at length, and although the footnotes are 
good, recommended reading for further 
study would have helped. Also, the Re- 
formed perspective is not allowed to estab- 
lish itselfin dialogue with other theological 
traditions. It is simply assumed, albeit 
sensitively. 

Perhaps to criticize this book is, in this 
case, to ask it to be something it cannot be. 
To (1) do serious but nonexhaustive the- 
ology for laypeople, and at the same time 
(2) cover major topics adequately and (3) 
treat major alternative traditions fairly —is 
impossible. What is needed are books sim- 
ilar in scope but from other theological 
traditions. Given its parameters, The Faith 
of the Church is outstanding. 


A Severed Wasp 
Lauren Glen Dunlap 


A Severed Wasp by Madeleine L’Engle. 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1982, cloth, 
$15.50. 

Madeleine L'Engle has nearly 30 pub- 
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lished books to her credit. Her career spans 
five decades. Her writing explores love, 
death, good and evil, art and commitment, 
through eminently human characters. 

A Severed Wasp, the most recent work, 
continues the story of L’Engle’s first pub- 
lished novel, The Small Rain (1945). The 
early novel’s protagonist was left embark- 
ing for Paris to study piano just before the 
outbreak of World War IL. At 17, Katherine 
is still a girl, although she has known much 
loss. Like St. Paul, she is “perplexed, but 
not in despair,’ “struck down, but not 
destroyed.” 

In L’Engle’s new novel we again meet 
Katherine (long since Madame Vigneras ), 
back in New York to retire from a career 
as a concert pianist. Hers has been a life- 
time of devotion to her art—a lifetime of 
suffering. Her music has made the pain 
bearable, the living possible. Now, how- 
ever, it is time to look back—not in anger, 
but in order to understand and forgive. 

Retirement, as it turns out, is not the 
sedentary retreat Katherine anticipated 
when she set sail from Europe. Individuals 
enter her life, a whole church community 
full, each with a past, present, future, and 
particular fears and hopes—each wanting 
some kind of answer or solace or absolu- 
tion from her. Each, certainly, needing 
healing. Confronted by the brokenness of 
these others. Katherine is faced with her 
own brokenness. 

The novel’s title comes from one of 
George Orwell’s essays. Orwell described 
a wasp that “was sucking jam on my plate 
and I cut him in half. He paid no attention, 


light/Till it shines through bullet holes.” 


merely went on with his meal, while a tiny 
stream of jam trickled out of his severed 
esophagus. Only when he tried to fly away 
did he grasp the dreadful thing that had 
happened to him.” As with the wasp, so it 
is with “modern man,” his soul cut away by 
modern times, but greedy and unaware, 
is revealed in the course of the novel. It is 
just one church, but all churches —not just 
churches, but all persons —who need to be 
healed. The distinction of whether healing 
comes by the hand of God or by another 
human, L'Engle suggests, may be untenable. 


Lauren Glen Dunlap is a fiction writer 
living in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
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The Trouble 
with Normal 


Bruce Cockburn’s newest album, 7he 
Trouble With Normal, is anything but nor- 
mal. Here is the synthesis of great poetry 
and music, music and poetry united as they 
should be. Cockburn’s years as a musician 
have equipped him well for this new phase: 
touching into the pain and joy of Third 
World existence. Cockburn has long been 
an example of a Christian who is politically 
and aesthetically aware. His songs revolve 
in your head for days. His lyrics stand well 
even without their music. What’s different 
now is Cockburn’s concern in this album 
with the Third World. “Callous men in 
business costume speak computerese /Play 
pinball with the 3rd world trying to keep it 
on its knees/Their single crop starvation 
plans put sugar in your tea/and the local 
3rd world’s kept on reservations you don’t 
see/It'll all go back to normal ifwe put our 
nation first’/But the trouble with normal is 
it always gets worse.” 

“The Candy Man’s Gone” is a great cut 
about the end of North American (or US. ) 
hegemony, and the song “Hoop Dance” has 
a beautiful time warped (at first I thought 
it was my record ) quality to it that fits the 
lyrics. “Tropic Moon” poignantly portrays 
the situation of people in Latin America (El 
Salvador?) **... Some people never see the 


The final cut “Planet of the Clowns, 
sad and infused with joy (like thé 
album). “Government by outrage 
camps and shanty towns /Dignityé 
still holding.” ji 
Artists in any age have the prop 
dealing with the political (or re 
in an original, profound, but beauti 
Most are unable to find that 
Either they degenerate into propa 
for some ideology, or neglect the 74 
or religious altogether. Here, asin 
Bruce Cockburn has achieved thi 
valuable, and needed synthesis. 


Love in the 
Western World 


To most readers of Radix, Stevé 
name is familar for his articles an¢ 
over the years as well as his perfor: 
at Radix-sponsored events. His we 
Spiritual Counterfeits Project has ali 
him some notoriety through his 
shamanism as well as various f 
movements. Less known to Radix) 
is Steve’s musical aptitude that b 
apparent on listening to his recor¢ 
Love in the Western World (19 
Records, Word Inc. ). 

In this first album Steve Scott a 
veals a quality that sets him apart:! 
ful eclecticism along with internat 
originality. From rock tunes like th 
ing cut, “Tower of Babel” (with lyri 
iniscent of poems Steve has writte 
book Margins, as well as the fast} 


} 


“No Time Like Now” and the more! 


bf Tears,” Steve moves into the 
lt, “This Sad Music.” Poet Wil- 
pn once told this reviewer that 
kece stood on its own asa poem, 
) will be glad to know that Steve 
ed on it with a background that 
oem all the more into the fore- 
is Sad Music” is a poem about 
th Steve connects with the slow 
estern Christian” civilization. 
ith praise it seems fitting to offer 
br criticisms. Side two features 
which, although musically well 
e has a great backup band), falls 
other cuts lyrically. “Love in the 
orld” sounds more like the rock 
> accustomed to: “Love and ad- 
Il get you every time/It’s a gig 
ay/Like they say it's acrime...” 
ne often achieving a poetic ex- 
we in rock, one wonders what 
to side two. Steve certainly has 
to bring poetry into the rock 
he hasn’t done it here. Still, the 
k fusion on side two makes for 
ing, and the final cut, “Flesh of 
a fine ending to an overall good 
rardless of the rocker lyrics here 
(rock is rock) Steve Scott is an 
can be held up as an example to 
an aspiring to achieve aesthetic 


the author of Names (poetry ), 
ding editor of Carmarthen Oak 
d the liberation theology 
Poor Konrad. He currently lives 
‘in East Oakland as a printer for 

the Way, a Roman Catholic 
ice ministry. 


Have You Seen 
Jesus My Lord? 


nd what do you do?” 
The next time you meet 
someone new, notice how 
long it takes before you're asked that 
question. And see how long you can keep . 


fron asking it yourself, 


That question haunts our § 
gatherings. Sometimes it is modified. To a 
young person: “What do your parents do? 
To the elderly: “What did you do?” 

The word do in the question is defined _ 


_ very narrowly, referring to income- 
producing, job-related work. Thus 
ch rdworking housewife, an active retired 


person, an unemployed job-seeker Of 4 


selfemployed artist or investor m 


respond to it by saying, “Nothing. I don’ t 
_work.” 1 paint” is not an appropriate an- 


swer unless one earns money doing it and 
can list “painter” as one’s vocation on 


‘official document. Usually the question is - 
_answered with a label, a work-related title: 


“Pm a lawyer. 

Most of us have several |: 
ourselves when asked what we do Labels. 
vary in specificity and prestige. A person 


‘without 4 a ob. 


Jesus doesn’t ask that question wt enyou 
meet him. He asks, “What is the desire of 
your heart?” He hopes that your response 
will be to love him. He doesn’t ask 
questions. He isn’t impressed by flashy 
labels or smooth social game-playing. In 
him we can find release from concern for 
social rank and an example of how to treat 
others when we meet them. Jesus focuses 
on the person behind the label. He wants us 
to do that too. 

“And what do you do?’ 

“Well, I'm trained as a carpenter, but for 
the past few years I and some friends have 
been traveling around the country living off 
the land and getting to know the people.” 

Does that label help you judge him? 


— Susan Phillips 
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The City of God 


wo societies have issued from two 
kinds of love. Worldly society has 
flowered from a selfish love that 
dared to despise even God. The com- 
munion of saints is rooted in a love of God 
that is ready to trample on self. In a word, 
this latter love relies on the Lord, whereas 
the former love boasts that it can get along 
by itself. The city of man seeks the praise of 
men, whereas the height of glory for the 
other is to hear God in the witness of 
conscience. The one lifts up its head in its 
own boasting; the other says to God, “Thou 
art my glory, thou liftest up my head” 
(Psalm 3:3). 

In the city of the world both the rulers 
themselves and the people they dominate 
are dominated by the lust for domination. 
In the City of God all citizens serve one 
another in charity, whether they serve by 
the responsibilities of office or by the 
duties of obedience. The one city loves its 
leaders as symbols of its own strength; the 
other says to its God, “I love thee, O Lord, 
my strength” (Psalm 18:2). Hence, even 
the wise in the city of man live according to 
man, and their only goal has been the good 
of their bodies or of the mind or of both. 
Though some of them have reached a 
knowledge of God, ‘they did not glorify 
him as God or give thanks but became vain 
in their reasonings, and their senseless 
minds have been darkened. For while 
professing to be wise” [that is to say, while 
glorying in their own wisdom, under the 
domination of pride], “they became 
fools, and they have changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God for an image 
made like to corruptible man and to 
birds and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things” [meaning that they either led their 
people, or imitated them, in adoring idols 
shaped like these things], ‘and they wor- 
shiped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator who is blessed forever” 
(Romans 1:21-25). In the City of God, on 
the contrary, there is no merely human 
wisdom, but there is a piety that worships 
the true God as he should be worshiped 
and which has as its goal that reward of all 
holiness, whether in the society of saints 
on earth or in that of angels of heaven, 
which is “that God may be all in all” (1 
Corinthians 15:28). 


—from Saint Augustine’s 
The City of God; Book XIV. 
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his interview with John Perkins 

and Eldridge Cleaver brings 

together two very creative black 
leaders to discuss urban problems, the 
recent history of the black movement, and 
the church in America. 

John Perkins is founder and president 
emeritus of Voice of Calvary Ministries, a 
working model for community develop- 
ment and racial reconciliation in Missis- 
sippi. His latest book is With Justice for All. 
John Perkins has also recently been 
appointed to the President’s Task Force on 
Food Assistance. 

Eldridge Cleaver is former minister of 
information for the Black Panther Party. His 
books include Soul on Ice and Soul on Fire. 
He is currently writing and lecturing on 
college campuses. 

I hope you find this interview as 
interesting to read as I found it to do. 

—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: The first question is for John 
Perkins. What are you doing now, since 
your move from Mendenhall? 


John Perkins: |'m living in northwest 
Pasadena, one of the highest crime areas in 
California. Since I've been there, six people 
have been murdered and two have been 
wounded in my neighborhood. We 
intentionally moved into that area, because 
of my concept of relocation. I believe 
you've got to live among the people whom 
you want to see change. It authenticates 
the gospel, because relocation is incar- 
national. 

We've got to get away from just talking 
about commitment. Commitment has to be 
fleshed out, it has to be incarnated in a 
community. It means living in that 
community and being a member of a local 
church there. I've seen that most of the 
people in a given church do not live in that 
community. It makes me believe that we 
have to be more intentional in terms of 
community to make an impact. My own 
faith lacks credibility if, when I’m teaching 
+ 


that this is supposed to happen, the power 
of God is not in fact flowing through me, 
having an impact in my community. 

We need to be Christ's body in a 
particular place. That is what happened in 
Mendenhall. We began to see ourselves as 
being Christ's body there. In our new 
community, dope is rampant. It is 
controlled by the dope dealers and 
everybody fears them because they are 
afraid they are going to shoot into their 
houses. They have shot into and 
firebombed people’s houses and they own 
that community. What we want to do is 
create a presence there. We are moving 
toward forming an intentional community. 

I have been visiting communities around 
the country and have observed that many of 
them came into being because there were 
young middle-class radical white folks who 
recognized that the church was not being 
the body of Christ, so they formed 
nurturing groups to meet their own needs. 
Many times they don’t have a specific 
ministry and mission, and so they often 
became an escape from the hard reality of 
life. Some of them, however, did locate 
where there was a possibility for mission, 
so I’m not condemning all of them. 

But communities need to be formed 
around the greatest need. Black people 
were brought to this country not as a 
family, but as assets, because we were 
slaves. I think we are no longer assets, but 
we are liabilities—and we are becoming 
greater liabilities than ever before. The 
black family is under great stress, and drug 
abuse is the end result. The black woman 
has survived and maintained the black 
family for the last 50 years. The situation of 
young black women today is very 
vulnerable because it is hard for them to 
get husbands. The young men just prey on 
them and turn them into dope addicts. 

My great concern is for the children in 
those situations. Our community is going 
to be designed for the single purpose and 
mission of helping young people in general, 
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but especially those kids who a 
whose mothers are either in th 
asylum, in prison, or who are dope 
who can’t function. We, my wife an 
to create a community where th 
belong to us. We've had eight kidsi 
blessed us with them. And we don’ 
get so many that other blacks coule} 
some too. To a certain degree we ; 
that first generation of black fot 
raised their kids and struggled, w] 
the home they bought for $25,000) 
it is worth $100,000, and who nj 
retired. | 

There are a lot of people like ug] 
people our age (past 50), whomli 
could challenge to see the need 
recapture the vision, to be as we} 
years ago. We could be a base fr 
wayward kids. The black famil 
marvelous job of that prior to thel 
years. But it is lost now, in the ind 
success. I hear successful black 
talking about going to Israel 0 
Caribbean cruises. The percentage 
folks who are on those cruises * 
larger than the percentage of bla 
who are integrating churches. Mid 
blacks are following the “me” life# 
watching the family go down the! 

So, as I said, our eight kids are ere 
we're hoping that our lives ¢ 
challenge to others. I don’t intend) 
community would become ovef? 
five kids but eventually we'd like th 
to be in our name, and we wot 
responsibility for their lives. We'té 
that the foundation we're starting¥ 
a position to educate them. 

In addition, we want to be a Wi 
the Pasadena community. W 
credibility with the churches} 
community, and they are respondit 
We have a shelter for people W 
nowhere to live, and we helped t 
that around the church. And ther¢ 
other things we will be creating.| 
community will be something 
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those particular kids. Iam really 
out it. We have purchased the 
it door, which was a dope house, 
ype to join that house to ours. I 
| eventually to have three or four 
houses, made into some sort of 
, and that would be our home. 
derhof community is our model. 
derhof the kids and the old folks 
enter. They also have their own 
enterprise so they get their 
from inside. Because we are so 
kids I suspect that it will be a 
ie before we develop economic 
iency. But since we are going to 
ither, I think that with the income 
hooks and other things, and from 
nployed members joining the 
ry, there won't be a major 
inancing it. We are going to try to 
rrangement where, over the next 
at least, a couple or so from one of 
erhofs will live with us to help 
nternal communal life. And then 
send some of our people to the 
fs to get accustomed there to 
| life. 
‘ruck me when I first discovered 
ty (besides what I knew about 
14) when I went to Israel in 1968, 
> quality of life is superior to the 
istic quality of life. Our own eight 
a high quality of life, and our 
life since they have gone is no 
was higher with them, in fact, 
they added something. We 
lave a microwave oven until the 
0 NOW we have a microwave. But 
material things don’t bring the 
yn that kids do. 
newhat of a mainline evangelical 
- that. It gives me a platform —a 
e of witness in the country. I don’t 
se that witness. So Iam not going 
€ an introvert. We are only going 
people in the community who 
committed, who agree to come 
tally in the community. It’s not 


going to be a place where people can just 
come and observe and volunteer. You'll 
have to be an_ intentional committed 
member to be a part. I might eventually 
start a study center where people can come 
and stay in the house and talk with 
community members. But the community 
is going to be solid. 

I don’t want to lose my outward impact, 
and that’s one of the dialogues that I'm 
having with the Society of Brethren. We 
want to keep both the outward journey and 
the inward journey, and not lose one of 
them. I don’t want to become all inward, 
although we do want to create a 
community based on moral standards and 
purity because I believe that the problem 
we are facing in our neighborhood is a 
moral problem. Unless we can_ bring 
spiritual morality to bear, we're not going 
to make any difference. We want 
righteousness and justice to prevail in that 
community. We also want to be evan- 
gelistic in the sense of reaching out. So 
hopefully through my writings and video- 
tapes and the other things we are doing 
there will be an outreach. 

This is where I’m at in my life and it’s an 
exciting thing. But I think that in following 
my three principles of relocation, 
reconciliation, and redistribution, I have to 
do something with my own money. I can no 
longer be comfortable with the amount of 
money it seems to take to keep two people 
going. We raised our children on less 
money. I guess I’m trying to live out the 
principles that I believe are necessary for 
development. It’s creating a great struggle 
within me and I know that I'm not as 
effective as I would like to be. 

We're not dealing with the big problems 
in society. In Acts 4 the talk about people 
selling possessions and holding all things in 
common doesn’t excite me, because I’ve 
found that community life is a higher 
quality of life, so that I’m not really giving 
up anything. The thing that does excite me 
is where it says, “And with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace 
was upon them all.” That is what I want to 
see in my life. I want to see some power 
come through which I don't think is 
coming through now. There may be some 
sort of superficial charismatic power, but 
it’s not turning people from darkness to 


light. It’s not dealing with the drugs and 
other problems, and that’s why I'm hoping 
and praying some power will come 
through in my life in the community there. 

I believe we have misunderstood the 
apostle Paul’s teaching about the church. 
Most of what he is saying is addressed to the 
collective body of the church, but we've 
tried to apply it to our lives individually. 
Paul is trying to have us recreate the body 
on earth through a local congregation, 
where Jesus can incarnate himself in that 
local body. The emphasis is on our 
becoming a united group. I get my strength 
from Christ and the group, and because of 
that strength I have an impact on society. I 
am exhorted to maintain the unity of the 
saints, so that power can continue to flow. I 
think we have reversed that in the church. 
That’s what I’m concerned about. 

I say that in my teaching, and yet I don’t 
think I am living it in totality. I've felt 
somewhat hypocritical in my own life, and 
now I’m trying to be true to what I know. I 
know too much and I live too little. 'm 
suffering from the ineffectiveness of my life 
and the ineffectiveness of the church. We 
have big 3,000-member congregations 
around the country, but we’re not having 
much impact on the issues we face in 
society. 


Radix: How is what you're doing in 
Pasadena different from what you were 
doing in Mendenhall? 


Perkins: There are some differences, but 
I think the principles of relocation, 
redistribution, and reconciliation we 
discovered in Mendenhall haven’t changed. 

You've got to live with the people, you’ve 
got to know the people. That’s the 
relocation concept. You've got to believe 
that the gospel can burn through barriers. I 
believe that. 

You've got to be able to improve the 
quality of life. You’ve got to redistribute the 
resources of the community in an equitable 
way. Bring money back in. That involves the 
felt-need concept. 

The need in Mendenhall was that the 
young people were dropping out of school, 
and the ones who were successful went 
away and didn’t come back. What we 
wanted to do there was to get young 
people to go off and get educated and then 
come back to the community. That has 


happened, so I could leave 
The needs I’m finding in Pasade 
abuse and the breakdown of ft 
Now that I have found the 
question is whether or not we ca 
ourselves to break the cycle. 

Basically the needs in Mende 
Pasadena are different. There i 
solution to every problem. Th 


deeper than that. They haven't fo 
deepest need of people, so they 
motivated them; they have ma i 
more dependent. When you find 


Radix: Why is that? 
Perkins: | think it is casier | 
development in the city thany 


country. My problem in Mende nd 


needed more people. In Pasade 
people are already there. If we de 
start a credit union there are the re 
to do that. If we want to start som@ 
business we’ve got the resources tol 
go. In the rural situation you don't) 
people necessary to make kt 
enterprises work. So it’s easier inf 
but we have to do it by being the p 
God there, and by bringing the peo 


the skills there. 


Radix: The next question is for’ 
Cleaver. Would you say people at 
or worse off in 1983 than they wel 
"60s or ’70s? 


Eldridge Cleaver: That depend 
you are measuring. When you It 
continuum and think about progré 
is room .to be optimistic about! 
happening. We are coming ot 

dead ’70s. The ’60s were seen 
flashy with a very pushy kind of! 
going on. People were confront 
establishment, demonstrating and} 
and so forth. ) 
What happened was that the ci! 

movement historically fought 
fronts. One struggle was agains 
gation, against the color line. Ont 
hand they were, like everyone else; 
to do something about the qualit 
and not really getting to do it bec 
| 
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bor unions were also racist, and 
»lack people. So for many years 
reoccupied with tearing down 
ne and, to hang a date on it, I'd 
54, when the Supreme Court 
rder to desegregate the school 
m that time on we entered into 
jwas dominated by direct action; 
nonviolent, sometimes violent. 
lather King’s activity and all of the 
at took us from the late °50s 
ne ’60s was aimed at tearing 
segation. Some people see that 
‘tt done anything about the 
system and so they say nothing 
d. But I'd separate the two fronts 
t and say that a revolution has 

in America from that Supreme 
Eon as it touches on the basic 
pf black people in America, 
accommodations and so 


now face-to-face with the quality 
ce The economic situation is on 
inds, and the way it is going to be 
rough the gains that were made 
ivil rights movement. We’re 
ig the situation now politically 
eid not have been possible had 
for the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
a out the two fronts of 
lack people are far ahead today 
ea and are just now coming to 
th the economic system —and 
1g done through political action. 


9 you're dividing civil rights into 
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I'm talking about a continuum. If 
lack people, “Are you better off 
you were two years ago?’ the 
ill vary. In Chicago, even though 
‘problems haven’t been solved, a 
ople will answer “yes” because 
‘it’s a brand new day there. They 
id political power. I find myself 
vith the way things are going 
lack people are getting onto the 
where they can function as 
s, forgetting about color, and 
ith other problems. 
dealing with life and death 
in America. It has to do with 
fo a war and it also has to do with 
rophic economic situation —high 
ment, international competition, 


and those kinds of things. People are 
looking at things in a different way. I don’t 
want to pretend that our old familiar 
problems are not right here with us. We 
still have a lot of ridiculous behavior, white 
and black. But I think that all of that has 
been overshadowed by larger concerns, 
and those larger concerns whip people 
into shape and make them take common 
action. We're talking about the survival of 
America. 

Radix: Let me ask John Perkins the same 
question. Would you say that black people 
are better or worse off in 1983 than they 
were in the ’60s or ’70s? 


Perkins: | basically agree with what 
Eldridge said. I would like to look at the 
question from a Christian perspective as 
well. The black church historically has 
been emotionally heavy, but theologically 
light. The white church was theologically 
heavy, but wrong practically. The church 
should initiate movement for a better 
quality of life and also provide a moral base. 
While the civil rights movement was 
initiated inside the church and was 
promoted by church people, I think the 
momentum often came from outside the 
church, from organizations like the Black 
Panthers. So the civil rights movement 
picked up a greater base as it moved along 
outside the church, because the church no 
longer had the will to move sufficiently into 
the street, and ended up outside the 
church. 

A lot of the hope of the civil rights 
movement was lost with the lack of 
economic progress. This resulted in drug 
use and exploitation, including exploi- 
tation of the welfare system. So while we 
gained accommodation and _ political 
rights, the quality of life was lowered. The 
quality of the educational system is lower 
and even the NAACP has toa certain degree 
been taken over by white people, who 
actually carried the so-called integration 
process farther than blacks wanted to carry 
it. Black educators would have opted for a 
better quality of education that could have 
saved our black colleges, saved some of our 
black institutions. But because they lost 
control of the NAACP, at least of the legal 
fund, the white people continued to press 
for integration. I'm not ready to follow the 
Civil Liberties Union all the way. For 
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example, I'm not ready to follow their 
stance on abortion. 


Cleaver: It caught my ear when you said 
that the Bruderhofs bring the old people 
and the young people together. I'm very 
much in favor of the day-care concept that 
allows the young to have exposure to the 
wisdom of the elderly, who are now 
cooped up in flea-bitten hotels or 
someplace. Is that what they are doing? 


Perkins: Yes, but they don’t put their 
people in old folks’s homes. Their people 
die in the community, with the exception 
when they get so sick that they have to go to 
the hospital. But they live their life out right 
there in the community. And at the center 
of the community are the kids. 


Cleaver: Where is this community? 


Perkins: They have one community in a 
town called Rifton, New York, and they 
have one up near Hartford, and they have 
one in Pennsylvania. They are also in 
association and fellowship with a group 
called the Hutterites. 


Cleaver: [| want to ask about drugs, 
because obviously you have a very heavy 
burden for this particular area. My mother 
and my brother and sisters live in that 
northwest area of Pasadena. My mother has 
been scared a long time because of young 
people going in and beating up 70-year-old 
women and raping them and stuff like that. 
So that is a close concern of mine also. 
But, more specifically, all indications are 
that drug use is on the rise. Stupendous 
amounts of drugs are being busted at the 
border; tons of cocaine, tons of marijuana. 
I’m wondering what you think the solution 
is. | want to provoke you just by saying that 
!'m a former drug dealer myself. I went to 
prison the first time for possession of 
marijuana, and I was dealing marijuana in 
Los Angeles. I watched that scene develop 
over the years and I’ve written about it. In 
Oakland, where I live, drugs are one of the 
major concerns in the city, as in all cities. 
I've come to the conclusion that we need 
to take the profit out of drug traffic because 
of the enormous amount of criminal power 
that has been built up in this country 
around it. I don’t know what you think 
about the idea of decriminalizing marijuana 
and cocaine, so that people who want to 


a profit out of it, as a way of cuttil 
the present situation. What do y¢| 
about that? | 


Perkins: Well, I’m coming outo} 
setting and this is a whole new exp: 
for me. I don’t think I underst; 
problem, but I can start at the effec# 
do think that the church ought t | 
position. We have the greatest poss, 
educating a constituency, because: 
them every Sunday. No other group) 
privilege. So there is a lot we candgj 
the awareness within our own co i 
I think that what you're saying; 
eventually something will have tol 
legally. i 


Cleaver: That is just a different ap 
to it. | am talking about dealing yj 
traffic itself and you are talking aby 
people who are the victims of the 


Perkins: It seems to me that the 
who suffer most from the problem 
people who have to take responsi: 
the situation and the solving of ap 
We have come to believe that soi 
from outside are going to sol 
problems for us, but Biblically it wa 
who solved the problem of savi 
nation. And she was one who grewt 
without a father or a mother. At the 
time, the problem was solved by 0 
had been a victim. | 

A real leader is a person who) 
problem and takes total responsibi 
that problem. | also think that you) 
become one with the problem. I'n 
to. 'm not quite there, but ['m : 
toward identifying with the problé 
beginning to hear the heartbeats ¢ 
boys and girls. We take them out 
institution to visit their mothers ane 
to the funerals of those mothers. I) 
bring these kids back in my aft 
nurture them. I have a feeling that fit 
from now I'll have an answer for y 
I'm too new at it now. 


Cleaver: One other question. I we 
people don’t need drugs just to Cop 
what is happening in this world. — 


Perkins: | think that the media,} 
consumerism and greed, is i 


Jpicture of life. To live in that 
Id and be so poverty-stricken is 
It. There is also a poverty of 
id not knowing what life is all 
agree with you somewhat. But I 
e against the idea that people’s 
lso mixed up that they can no 
jwithout being in a make-believe 


mething that has bothered me 
ng time is that we have 
tives and senators passing laws 
jrijuana and cocaine, and these 
/known to be alcoholics. They go 
parties and they serve liquor and 
it’s normal. Whereas if you go to 
d people put out joints, that’s 
0 be bad. This has always struck 
ig the height of hypocricy. 


at legacy do you think the black 
ivement of the late ’60s and early 
the community? Is it a positive 


When the black power rhetoric 
d and all of America was aware of 
transformation of the black self- 
lacks became more self-re- 
These things came out of the 
ver movement. But to me the big 
happened was that black people 
t of their traditional place in the 
political social order. Many 
vere trying to stop the black 
t, and so it became more militant 
0 overcome the attempt to stop it. 
‘constantly looking back at what 
yened after the civil war and 
ction, when blacks apparently 
eat gains and then suffered a 
evolutionary setback and ended 
ng under a system of segregation 
er 50-60 years. So black people 
ry concerned that the system 
d another way to coop us up short 
edom. The feeling was in the air 
was a time to go for broke. 
sut it into context, Martin Luther 
ted his march in 1966, and that 
same year the black African 
Ghana, received its independence 
-ed into the U.N. I wouldn’t assign 
w credit to specific individuals or 
ions for what happened. I think 


ment was a process everyone was 
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involved in. We had towering individuals 
like Dr. King, but the black power 
movement was like a moment in the long 
400-year struggle. 

People don’t talk about black power 
today. Even black people with power. But it 
played a very powerful role at one point in 
history. 


Radix: John Perkins, as a Christian 
working within the church, did the black 
power movement of that period have an 
impact on you? 


Perkins: | was somewhat isolated in 
Mississippi, but I always wanted to be 
involved. I always thought the black power 
movement was right. I thought the 
Panthers were right. I was always trying to 
authenticate my Christian faith because I 
had such a warm conversion and my eyes 
had been opened. I was always trying to 
make my Christianity as relevant as the 
black movement. When I read the Black 
Panthers’ newspaper with their faith 
statement, I thought, I believe those 
statements, but I’m going to do better than 
that. I really wanted to authenticate my 
faith. 

I believe that the central idea of the 
gospel is reconciliation. So I think that the 
reconciled body ought to transcend our 
ethnic backgrounds. We need to find our 
identity and our heritage—that’s good— 
but the gospel says that in Christ we are 
neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free. 
We've been reconciled to God and 
reconciled in the body together. I’ve always 
wanted to believe that the gospel I lived 
under was stronger than the culture we 
find ourselves in, especially that part that 
enslaves us. So I see myself as a person who 
came through. 


Radix: One thing that interests me is your 
relationship to the white evangelical 
church in America. How do you view 
yourself in relationship to the evangelical 
church in America? 


Perkins: | guess I believe that a person 
needs a constituency, someone to speak to. 
I have had the privilege of speaking to 
evangelicals. I don’t want to compromise 
my message in order to speak it. Some of us 
have felt that if we ever amounted to 
anything, we wanted to be loyal to the 
black community from which we came, 


and we were going to use all the levers we 
could get to turn creative resources back 
into that community. I don’t feel as if ’'m 
doing that as I ought to, although I serve on 
a board for World Vision and for the 
National Association of Evangelicals. 

I've never toned down my message. 
People say to me, “You are becoming too 
caught up in the evangelical thing. You 
were sitting on a platform when Reagan 
was giving a major speech—do you agree 
with that?” I reply, “I don’t agree with all 
that he said, but I agree with his right to say 
it.” | think that if we in the church were 
doing something more creative the 
religious right would not have the place 
they have. But my big struggle is trying to 
be faithful to the light we have. 


Radix: I would like to ask Eldridge 
Cleaver the same thing. How do you relate 
to evangelical Christians? 


Cleaver: Well, I don’t really know what 
the evangelical church is. I've never 
understood it. I’ve tried very hard to 
appreciate the distinctions that people are 
making; I know of some churches where 
they said they were evangelical churches, 
and I’ve met individuals who said they were 
evangelicals. But I don’t know what they 
are talking about, because to me they are 
just Christian churches and individuals. 

A lot of the arguing and hair-splitting 
they do I never understood, even when 
they were talking to me. And I always felt as 
if I was caught in a crossfire between all 
these different kinds of Christians. I 
recognize the division between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism, and then after 
that I see them like a bunch ofants running 
around. All of them claim to be following 
Jesus Christ, but they are running around in 
a thousand different directions. 


Radix: You once said you feel you’ve 
moved from Malcolm X toward Martin 
Luther King. Can you explain that? 


Cleaver: When I first encountered Martin 
Luther King he talked about the 
redemptive nature of suffering and I didn’t 
understand what he was saying. It didn’t 
make sense to me. I didn’t believe in it. But 
after I had my spiritual experience I really 
felt | understood Dr. King. I understood his 
loneliness and the enormous persecution 
he underwent from black people. 


The church 
should initiate 
movement for a 
better quality of 
life and also 
provide a moral 
base... 
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In the Black Panthers we wanted to kill 
him. We were so angry with him. Stokely 
Carmichael and I had a meeting with him to 
try to convince him to change his position 
on the Vietnam War, to speak out against it. 
He was getting ready to speak at Vanderbilt 
University and we wanted him to speak on 
the war. But he didn’t do it. What he did in 
fact do was to accuse us, a group of black 
people (there were no white people in the 
room ), of using black racism. 

I got a principle out of that encounter. I 
could see that black people and white 
people act differently when they are 
around each other. But when there were 
no white people around, this man was 
consistent. This man still stood up against 
racism and denounced it. It was black 
racism, but he denounced it in the same 
way he denounced white racism. And even 
though I didn’t like him at the time, I really 
felt that was something important. 

Years later, after I came to the Lord, the 
barrier between us was moved, and now I 
really admire him. I have great admiration 
for what he did, for his oratorical powers, 
for the complexity of the man that comes 
through in his preaching and in_ his 
speeches. I found as I studied him that 
much of what he had to say was prophetic 
about a better world, in terms of blacks and 
whites living together. I have moved in that 
direction, as opposed to the kind of 
abrasiveness that’s a weapon in itself. 


Perkins: Are there any black militants 
left? In my community the young people 
who would have been militant before are 
into drug traffic. So it seems that all that’s 
left of black militancy now is just some 
rhetoric around college campuses when 
the black studies department is trying to 
get some funding. 


Cleaver: There are professional blacks 
who get those positions funded. They 
aren’t the ones who were out there doing 
something, but they have the smarts to get 
grants. I know writers and poets and so 
forth who were in the forefront of the 
movement, who were blackballed, or 
whiteballed, by the guys who control those 
departments, and there is real animosity 
going on there. There are some people 
who have a built-in vested interest in the 
distinct entity of blackness and_ black 


power. People can get a PhD, 
studies and so they have a st 
rhetoric and they resent you fo: 


Radix: If each of you could 
statement to the American ch 
what would you say? 
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Cleaver: It has to involve the P 
Pope is in Poland fighting yer 
geously against communism, spea 
in a moment of real human 
moment of real destiny. Yet you’ 
me to make a statement to a body 
years ago rejected what the Pope 
There’s a great division there th 
been healed. Looking at the g 
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Urbanization 
in the 
Two-Thirds 
World 


by Grace R. Dyrness 


et me tell you about Aling Meding. 
She lives in a slum in Manila, the 
largest urban center of the Phil- 
ippines. She is typical of women in most 
such settlements of the Two-Thirds 
World.* Although Meding is young, 34 
years old, she is thin and frail-looking, with 
a tired face. Her husband Isidro, is 
presently unemployed. They have four 
children, all boys, aged six months to seven 
years. And Meding is pregnant again. Their 
home is a one-room shack, eight feet by ten 
feet, put together with pieces of tin and 
cardboard. In the summer the house is like 
an oven; in the rainy season the roof and 
walls leak. They have one chair, a one- 
burner kerosene stove, and a few dishes. 
Life for Meding is hard. Her day starts at 
about 4:00 am. when the first run of buses 
from her area to the city center starts. She 
gets up, fetches water at the common 
faucet in the community, and boils coffee if 
there is any. Then she leaves for her job on 
the second run of the bus. She is a laundry 
woman for a large family. Up until a month 
ago she worked there everyday but Sunday. 
Now her employers have hired a helper, so 
she goes in only three times a week. All 
morning Meding sits stooped over a basin, 
washing clothes. At noon she concludes 
her washing, eats lunch, and then irons 
from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. For this she gets paid 
the equivalent of $1.50 a day, plus breakfast, 
lunch, and two snacks. She returns home 
on the 5:30 p.m. bus, arriving in her area at 
7:00 p.m. Then she cooks for her family 
whatever there is for supper. Her meager 
earnings barely allow them to eke out an 
existence. Out of the $1.50.a day she earns, 
one fourth goes toward her transportation. 
On Sundays, Isidro shines shoes, earning 
$1.50 for his day’s work if he is fortunate 
enough to locate all his regular customers. 
Sometimes all he earns is 50 cents. 
Together their total income is approx- 
imately $40.00 per month. 
‘This is the preferred term for developing nations. 
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Aling Meding admits that she quarrels 
with her husband. She wants him to try 
harder to find ajob. She asks: “When do you 
think we can breathe a little easier? Rainy 
season is fast approaching and we will get 
wet again. And these children, they will be 
going to school and they have no clothes, 
no uniforms. I pity these little children. 
Even if they want something we cannot 
give it to them. They have nothing to eat. 
We have even eaten cassava [a root crop 
considered demeaning to eat]... when was 
that? November. For a week. Even the little 
one ate cassava. I told them, ‘Bear up... we 
don’t have anything now... . but 1am doing 
everything I can so we can have something 
to eat.’”’ 

Aling Meding has little time for 
diversion. Occasionally she watches 
television at her brother-in-law’s house 
next door. Sometimes she chats with her 
best friend across the way, Linda, who also 
rides into the city with her on workdays. 
She has no radio, so she cannot drown out 
her problems by listening to soap operas 
and music. Besides, she says, she feels too 
tired, and usually sleeps whenever she has 
some free time. Her biggest concern now 
is, what will happen when she has her new 
baby and is no longer able to work? What 
will they eat? Both she and her husband 
have applied for factory jobs, but have not 
gotten one yet. 

Her concern is best expressed in her 
own words: “We pawned his T-shirt for 60 
cents when we did not have money... We 
have not yet redeemed it. Two weeks 
already. I said, How’s that? I'll have a baby 
this April and both of us are grounded here 
at home. How about the children? While I 
don’t have a baby yet, you should look for a 
job. In whatever way. I cannot tell what day 
I will have the baby . . . Sometimes we 
quarrel, the two of us. I cry.” 

People like Isidro and Meding flock to 
the big cities of the Two-Thirds World in 
hopes of making a better living, if not for 
themselves, at least for their children. 
Streams of migrants from rural to urban 
areas have been a major cause for the 
enormous growth of the major cities in 
these countries; that trend will continue in 
the next decades. Population forecasts for 
the year 2000 are grim: Mexico City, 32 
million inhabitants; Sao Paulo, 26 million; 
Bogota, Bombay, Calcutta, Jakarta, Manila, 
10 million or more each. 


For most migrants, the decisiop 
to the city is a complex of circup 


disasters. Further, community 
expectations, and practices exert 
for example, the assumption ) 
individual reaching high school wi 
into farming but rather will try a 
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maker about whether a migran 
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mentioned above, the national economy 
does not absorb them, what will they do for 
a living? 

Most of them are engaged in what social 
scientists call “marginal occupations.” 
They lack economic and social security. 
They work by the day and at random jobs, 
and are not members of private or public 
labor organizations. “Marginal poverty” 
also serves to distinguish the poor of the 
Two-Thirds World from the poor peoples 
in industrialized countries. The marginal 
poor not only lack access to the decision- 
making process which determines their 
own social and economic destiny, but they 
also suffer from a much more intense 
poverty than do the poor in industrialized 
countries. 

In spite of the conditions under which 
the majority of the people in these large 
cities live, in spite of the difficulty they have 
in securing a job and in providing the basic 
necessities for their families, in spite of the 
stigma attached to their status in society, 
and in spite of the fact that often the 
government’s “solution” to this “blight” of 
society is to evict them to areas outside the 
city where they cannot be seen, in spite of 
all these things, the poor people of the 
slums and squatter areas are amazingly 
resilient. They are willing to work at any job 
that might help them. They have a deep 
concern and care for each other, pitching 
in to help neighbors in distress, babysitting 
each other’s children, sharing whatever 
they might have with one another. They 
laugh, they joke, they play guitars and sing, 
they love. 

This is what a friend told me about her 
love for her children and how it serves as a 
diversion from her problems: 


“Everyday (they sing) . . . Sometimes 
these children make a lot of noise. 
Because, you see, they are fond of 
singing. Junior likes to sing, Alberto 
likes to dance and sing also. They 
hold a piece of wood and pretend it’s 
a microphone. Adelia, she’s the M.C. 
She’ll say: ‘The first number of our 
program is a song by Alberto 
Rodriguez!’ What bedlam! But when 
they are not here I long for their 
noise. Because when I have a 
problem, once they start making 
noise, I cannot think of my problem 


These are people who have unlimited 
human resources but little opportunity to 
use them, who are “despised and rejected 
of men,” but are so valuable in God’s sight. 

As Christians, how do we respond to the 
burgeoning cities of the world and to the 
people who live in them? What under- 
standing can we gain from Scripture about 
God's attitude toward the city? 

The first clue is found in the Genesis 
creation account. God created humanity 
originally as one human being. But that 
person alone was incomplete. Something 
was missing. God therefore created a 
companion, and the family was established. 
We see that God’s plan for us is to live in 
community with other human beings and 
to establish a structure within which to 
live. 

Second, we are to have dominion over 
the earth—in other words, our “work” is 
good and not something evil. Of course, sin 
enters the picture; our structures, our 
work, everything is fallen. A little later in 
Genesis, this sin is expressed in the evil that 
we read of in the city. But the city itself is 
not evil, it is humanity that sins. Human 
pride and anxiety are expressed in the city, 
but they are also expressed in everything 
we build. The city is not a symbol of our 
disobedience to God; the city is a 
sociological fact. All the problems of the 
city can be accounted for by the fact that 
few people express faith and righteous- 
ness. But this is a problem with humanity 
and not with the city. 

We see also how God loves the city in the 
account of Sodom and Gomorrah, where 
the Lord was willing to spare the city for 
the sake of 10 righteous people. Even with 
only 10 there is hope: the city can be 
changed (Genesis 18:32). No matter how 
great the problems seem in the urban 
centers of the Two-Thirds World, a small 
minority of Christians can still act as 
instruments for righteousness. 

In the book of Jeremiah we have a direct 
command from the Lord about response to 
the city to which he has called us: 


“These are the words of the Lord of 
Hosts the God of Israel: To all the 
exiles whom I have carried off from 
Jerusalem to Babylon: Build houses 
and live in them; plant gardens and 
eat their produce. Marry wives and 

pet sons and daughters: take wives | 


Seek the 
welfare of any 


city to which I 


have carried 
you off, and 
pray to the 
Lord for it; on 


its welfare your 


welfare will 
depend 
(Jeremiah 


=: 7). 


for your sons and give your daughters 
to husbands, so that they may bear 
sons and daughters and you may 
increase there and not dwindle away. 
Seek the welfare of any city to which I 
have carried you off, and pray to the 
Lord for it; on its welfare your welfare 
will depend” (Jeremiah 29:4-7 NEB ). 


The commands are clear. God told the 
people of Israel, in spite of the stigma 
attached to their status in society, they 
were to look on the place they lived as a 
permanent dwelling place. They were told 
not to remain in their little subculture, but 
to incarnate themselves by “marrying into” 
the city, establishing themselves as salt and 
light as a means of God’s redemptive work 
in the city. 

Our call today is no different. We are not 
called to live in our suburbs, while we 
commute into the city and earn our 
livelihood there, as though we had no 
responsibility for the city’s problems. As a 
nation we are not called to set our national 
priorities as though we had no responsi- 
bility for the urban poor of the Third 
World. In both cases we exploit the city: in 
the one case enjoying its employment and 
cultural opportunities, in the other its 
cheap products and labor. Rather than 
exploiting the city, we are called to be 
responsible for it, to incarnate ourselves in 
it. In doing that, we are following Christ’s 
example. He left his own “culture” to go 
where God was sending him. He integrated 
himself into a different context. That alone 
is remarkable, but he chose further to 
identify with the outcasts of our earthly 
society, with the poor, becoming poor 
himself (2 Corinthians 8:9). He chose to be 
born into a carpenter’s family, one that 
could afford only two pigeons instead of a 
lamb for the post-natal purification rites. 
His first visitors were shepherds, who were 
considered thieves in Jewish society. Jesus 
was first a refugee (Matthew 2:13-15), 
then a migrant in Galilee (Matthew 2:19- 
23), later, in adulthood, a person with no 
home of his own (Matthew 8:20). 

So we Christians, wherever we are, are 
asked to incarnate ourselves in the city. But 
God does not stop there. He tells us to pray 
for the city. That means first an intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the city in 
order to pray effectively. Abraham knew 
Sodom and Gomorrah well; he understood 


the fact that there were no 4 
people there. But he was so burd 
those cities that he kept pleading y 
to spare them. Jesus too prayed for 
for Jerusalem. He went to the 2) 
pray so that he could look over the 
prayer was deep and sustained 
tenderness and compassion. Our 
must be like that. 

Finally, God tells us in the Jeres 
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Michael J. Christensen 


he prophet Isaiah had a vision. 

When the Messiah came, the peo- 

ple of God would “repair the 
ruined cities, the devastations of many 
generations” (Isaiah 61:4). The church, as 
the continuing incarnation of Christ, has a 
messianic role to play in fulfilling that 
ancient vision. 

Urban ministry is not a novel under- 
taking for a select group of Christian social 
activists. It represents the most urgent item 
on the church’s agenda at the end of the 
20th century. As the way opens to the total 
urbanization of the world, the church is 
realizing that cities are a “mission field” 
requiring specialized cross-cultural 
strategies. Urban missionaries understand 
that inner-city churches cannot duplicate 
the relatively homogeneous congregations 
of suburbs, small towns, or rural areas. 
Although some patterns of congregational 
life may be universally valid, the shape of 
the urban church must be determined by 
its particular mission. 

What can Christians do to help “repair 
the ruined cities?” I’ve been asking myself 
that question for the 10 years [ve been 
associated with the Lamb’s Mission in New 
York and with Golden Gate Community in 
San Francisco. Ministering in Times Square 
and Haight-Ashbury has brought home to 
me that we live in a sinful, fallen world. 
Everywhere we see broken, needy, hurting 
people, desperate for the healing love that 
only Christ can bring. The church needs a 
mission strategy to reach the people Jesus 
called “the least” (Matthew 25:40). 


Philosophy of Ministry 

What the Bible teaches about urban 
ministry is summed up in Jesus’ words, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 5:3). 
The gospel addresses itself to impover- 
ished people: the poor, oppressed, 
brokenhearted, downtrodden —the losers 
of the world. God is concerned for those 
who hurt in body, soul, or spirit. 
Christianity is for “the least of these 
brothers and sisters of mine.” 
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the community members was necessary, 
because Haight-Ashbury residents have not 
been reached for Christ through mass 
evangelism or door-to-door witnessing 
techniques. We believe that if a small core 
of committed Christians live together in 
the neighborhood, love each other, 
exemplify that love to others outside the 
community, allow themselves to be 
scrutinized, and provide a needed service, 
then a significant number of people may 
find spiritual health and wholeness. 

2. Congregation. On January 3, 1982, 
Golden Gate Community held its first 
service as a house church. Two years later, 
the original group of five has grown to an 
active congregation of 35 to 40. The 
church has developed its own balanced 
style of corporate worship. Members sing, 
pray, read Scripture, and give testimonies 
in an informal manner. The Lord’s Supper is 
celebrated weekly, and an agape (love) 
feast is held after each church service. 

3. Mission. Over the years, residents of 
Haight-Ashbury have watched Christians 
come and go in aggressive gospel blitzes. 
The mission strategy of Golden Gate 
Community is to have a_ hospitable 
presence in the neighborhood, infiltrate 
and redeem existing service organizations, 
and, in the process, help reconcile people 
to God. 

A hospitable presence. Our house serves 
the neighborhood as a Christian hospitality 
center. It isa place where people are free to 
drop in and hang out, read books, 
magazines, or comics, sip coffee, talk, and 
listen to music. Food and recycled clothing 
are offered to those in need. A social 
worker and family counselor on staff 
provide counsel, assist in crises, and make 
referrals. Pastors are available to provide 
spiritual direction. Drop-ins are invited to 
attend Bible studies, worship services, or 
fellowship activities. 

Infiltrating and redeeming the neigh- 
borhood. We do not aggressively confront 
people with the gospel message. Neither 
are we silent about our Christian faith. Our 
Strategy is to build relationships with 
Haight-Ashbury residents and participate 
in the neighborhood organizations. At the 
right time, opportunities arise to share 
God's way of salvation. 

For example, members of our staff serve 
on the board of the Mayor’s Task Force on 
the Homeless and of the Haight-Ashbury 
Food Program. Our associate pastor and an 


assistant help administer those programs, 
which house and feed over 250 people 
daily. Members of the church volunteer for 
various Community services and activities. 
Golden Gate Community cooperates with 
several other organizations in working 
toward neighborhood improvement. In the 
process, evangelism takes place. 

Such “infiltration evangelism” is a 
relational strategy of making contacts, 
addressing felt needs, and cooperating 
with others (especially non-Christians ) in 
providing a service. The strategy is based 
on redemptive relationships rather than on 
distinctively Christian programs. 

“You are the light of the world,” Jesus 
taught his disciples (Matthew 5:14). The 
way to be light to people in darkness is to 
glow with the love of God, drawing people 
to the “Father of lights” (James 1:17). A 
bearer of God’s light neither hides the light 
under a bushel basket nor imposes it on 
others. Rather, one simply focuses one’s life 
on people one at a time, and then steps 
back to see if a new light is lit. “You are the 
salt of the earth,” Jesus also said. The way to 
be salt is to come out of the shaker and into 
the world, staying long enough to make a 
difference in savor. 

Reconciling the whole person. Urban 
ministry is more than sharing God’s plan of 
salvation, praying with people to receive 
Christ, and encouraging people to join the 
church. Evangelism also includes sharing 
one’s food with the hungry (Matthew 
25:35), clothing the needy (James 
2:15,16), opening up one’s home to the 
homeless (Isaiah 58:7), caring for orphans 
and widows in their distress (James 1:27), 
visiting the sick and imprisoned (Matthew 
25:36), and offering a cup of cold water to 
someone who is thirsty (Matthew 10:42), 
as Opportunity and abilities are given. 

The ministry of the Golden Gate 
Community is a series of little miracles 
among people desperately in need of God’s 
reconciling love. Sometimes those we 
interact with on a day-to-day basis join us 
for church services. More often they go 
their way and return in time of need. 
Whether or not individuals pray to receive 
Christ, decide to join our church, or 
choose to go their own way, we are here 
and available as servants of the gospel. We 
help people to their next step, whatever 
that might be. We believe that somehow 
what we do in the name of Jesus is part of 
God’s reconciling effort. 


Traditionally the church has be 
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Urban ministry is not a glamoy 
enterprise. The battles are often fiercé 
struggles draining. It is easy to 
overwhelmed by human need and toh 
out in frustration and discourage 
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San Francisco is a city with a Go} 
Gate. The King of Glory shall come if 
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ith the rise of evangelical 
nationalism, the word patriot- 
ism has once again been thrust 
lace of prominence in the church’s 
ary. For some of us the word tends 
‘in our throats. When we consider 
v of certain of the more outspoken 
ed patriots, it is difficult not to put 
ood word for being unpatriotic. 
insofar as patriotism involves an 
vistic love for and uncritical support 
$ country, we can do with a good 
s of it. Many of the darkest blots on 
history are the product of that kind 
1 devotion. Still, ’'m not convinced 
ve should abandon the word 
ism to the extremists who claim it 
ir own. 

ite how we might feel about people 
€ prone to flaunt the word about, 
ism in itself is no vice. In broad 
patriotism can be defined as love for 
evotion to one’s country. That 
s a willingness to set aside one’s 


personal needs and desires in order to 


work for a greater good. Readiness to 
sacrifice one’s own welfare for the sake of 
many others clearly reflects a view of life 
that is morally superior to the self-serving 
individualism that asks only “What's in it for 
me?” Also present in patriotism is a sense of 
gratitude and an acknowledgment of 
indebtedness to others within the nation, 
both present and past. It is certainly a step 
up from that thankless attitude toward life 
that infects many people, who in their 
pride refuse to admit the extent to which 
they have been dependent on others for the 
blessings they enjoy. Thus, I find patriotism 
a value worth affirming. 

I must admit, however, that what I call 
patriotism is a far cry from the response 
that the traditional Independence Day 
speech seeks to inspire. The difference 
becomes evident when we consider the 
basis of determining what is proper 
devotion. That question can be answered 
for Christians only in light of the lordship of 


Christian Considerations 
on Patriotism 


by Craig M. Watts 


Christ. His lordship will determine the 
contour of our patriotism, just as it should 
shape all other aspects of our lives. 

Thus, if we are to affirm patriotism as a 
value, our understanding of it must be 
distinctively Christian, not simply a 
reflection of the view that prevails in the 
dominant culture. Such understanding 
requires us to consider several key aspects 
of the Biblical message, among them the 
absolute supremacy of God, the love of God 
for the whole world, and the heavenly 
citizenship of Christians. Serious consider- 
ation of these elements of our faith cannot 
take place without leading to significant 
consequences in our concept of pa- 
triotism. 

1. Jesus taught that the first and greatest 
commandment is to “love the Lord God 
with all your heart, with all your soul, with 
all your mind, and with all your strength” 
(Mark 12:30). That is certainly in keeping 
with the first commandment of the 
Decalogue delivered on Mount Sinai: “I am 
the Lord your God . . . You shall have no 
other gods before me” (Exodus 20:2-3). 
Here we find the context and the limits for 
every other love, including our love for 
country. Thus, the greatest service we can 
do for our country is simply to seek the will 
of God and obey it. I say “simply,” yet it is 
not always a simple matter. In America we 
are particularly plagued by the temptation 
to identify God’s will with the national will, 
steeped as we are in the myth of America’s 
Christian beginnings. But we delude 
ourselves if we fail to see significant 
conflict. And we do a disservice both to 
God and country when we close our eyes 
to that conflict. 

Many Americans still tend to view any 
critical remarks or prophetic statements 
directed against our national policy or 
national values as being somehow impious. 
They assume that such expressions reflect 
a lack of love for our country. But where 
there is fear and even hatred of every 
negative assessment of the country, there 
dwells idolatry. Nation has become god, 
and therefore criticism is viewed as 
blasphemy. As H. Richard Niebuhr 


remarked, “So long as we try to maintain 
faith in the gods, we fear to examine them 
too closely lest their relativity in goodness 
and in power becomes evident.” 

Temptation to idolatry is great, and has 
affected some of the most prominent 
Christian leaders in our country, though 
only rarely is it acknowledged. Several 
years ago Billy Graham confessed, “There 
have been times in the past when I have, I 
suppose, confused the kingdom of God 
with the American way of life . . . But the 
kingdom of God is not the same as America, 
and our nation is subject to the judgment of 
God just as much as any other nation.” 

Of course the charge of idolatry is not 
likely to be admitted by those in the church 
who are justly accused of it. Instead, much 
is made over the fact that the phrase “under 
God” is in our national pledge of allegiance, 
as though that inclusion precludes idolatry. 
But every nation is under God; none exists 
without divine permission. The United 
States holds no monopoly in this area. The 
same power that brought our country into 
being also brought into being its 
companion nations. And if we have a right 
to speak of our country as possessing a 
special God-given purpose in history, as 
some on the: evangelical right so 
passionately maintain, the same can be said 
of every other country. None exists devoid 
of divine intention. 

What needs to be clear is that God is in 
no way dependent on the United States in 
order to accomplish his purpose in the 
world. Thus, insofar as we are God’s, our 
destiny is more profoundly and inextric- 
ably bound up with his actions than with 
our country’s fate. God alone is the 
ultimate source of our being, the ultimate 
goal of our existence. Recognition of this 
truth enables us to accept that the 
goodness of our country and the causes it 
upholds can never be other than relative. 
Hence the allegiance that is owed to the 
country must always be strictly condi- 
tioned by our prior loyalty to God. 

2. Probably the most quoted verse in the 
Bible is John 3:16, which begins, “For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” A truly Christian patriotism 
involves a global vision: the loving care of 
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country. God loves the whole world. We 
who seek to follow God, and to love in the 
way God loves, cannot mirror the 
brokenness of the world if we intend to 
remain faithful. Our patriotic concern for 
the best interest of our country can take 
place only as we consider the best interests 
of others as well. Our love and devotion for 
our country must never take on a form that 
would diminish the quality of life of others 
for whom Christ died, just so our own 
citizenry might be enhanced. Any love for 
our country that involves disdain for other 
countries, disregard for the needs of other 
peoples, is not worthy of the name 
“Christian.” 

Just prior to her death before a German 
firing squad in 1915, English nurse Edith 
Clavell said, “Standing, as I do, in view of 
God and eternity, I realize that patriotism is 
not enough. I must have no hatred or 
bitterness toward anyone.” Her words 
echo the teachings of the One who said, “If 
you love those who love you, what credit is 
that to you? For even sinners love those 
who love them. And if you do good to those 
who do good to you, what credit is that to 
you? For even sinners do the same” (Luke 
6:32,33). We embody the love of God most 
clearly, not when we support our own 
people—that comes naturally enough— 
but when we love and work for the good of 
those who are on the other side, those who 
are against us. 

It is easy for people in our country to slip 
into a view of the international scene that 
assumes that what is good for America is 
good for the world. Our tendency is to 
paint the scales of justice in red, white, and 
blue. But the result is a parody in which 
justice is no more than another name for 
chauvinistic self-centeredness. How many 
sensitive thinkers have concluded that 
patriotism by its very nature contributes to 
the obstruction of justice. Simone Weil 
observed that “when a lot is said about 
patriotism, little is heard about justice . . . 
justice recognizes no national boundaries.” 
But with a patriotism that is genuinely 
Christian, justice is always at the forefront, 
seeking and defining appropriate expres- 
sions of the love of country, expressions 
that underline rather than obscure our love 
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faith we have more in common with 
Christians who might live in nations on the 
other side of the world, even in nations 
hostile to our own, than we do with our 
next-door neighbors who are not 
Christians. 

Because of that, we have a greater 
responsibility toward other Christians 
throughout the world than we do toward 
our fellow American citizens. The 
direction this responsibility takes us is 
suggested by the apostle Paul’s words, “Let 
us do good to all, and especially to those 
who are of the household of faith” 
(Galatians 6:10). Therefore our first 
concern should not be for the enhance- 
ment of our nation, but for the wellbeing of 
Christians globally. These are the citizens 
to whom we are most enduringly attached. 
Hence, we cannot ignore the fact that 
American missiles armed with nuclear 
warheads are poised, ready to incinerate 
them if our country’s interests are 
threatened to too great a degree. 

Here we find another excellent reason to 
oppose the nuclear arms race. How can we 
do other than fight against the forces that 
would not hesistate to destroy those who 
are by faith the closest to us? As citizens of 
the United States, we naturally want to 
preserve and strengthen the vital interests 
of our country. But if fellow citizens of the 
kingdom of God are to be sacrificed in 
order to attain that end, our only 
alternative is to resist. It is not that we seek 
the good of Christians at the expense of 
others; rather the point is that our loyalties 
are determined more by the considerations 
of faith than by geopolitical borders. 

The bottom line is that Christian 
patriotism must be, first and foremost, 
Christian. In every situation our allegiance 
to Christ and his church is to be given 
preeminence. Love of our homeland is 
natural and noble, but the way it can best 
be expressed for the good of our country, 
for the good of the world, and for the good 
of the church is for us to be Christians first 
and then be Americans. 


Craig M. Watts is pastor of First Christian 
Church, Carbondale, Illinois. His articles 
have appeared in Themelios, His, and The 
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A Meditation on Christmas: 


he nativity is a time to take cour- 
age. How brave am I? Can I bear, 
without breaking apart, this ex- 


E 


traordinary birth? 

The end is the beginning. We have come 
to the shortest day, the longest night of the 
year. Christmas is coming, the goose is 
getting fat. I can turn from contemplation 
of the eschaton and of Christ’s return to 


anamnesis, the living memory, the 
memory in untimebound kairos of what 
has already been. Anamnesis is important 
to me, but my understanding of it is largely 
literary rather than theological. 

An-amnesis: against amnesia. This kind of 
memory is one of the most important of the 
storyteller’s tools. If I am to write about 
young people in my novels, as well as those 
my own age, it is essential that I remember 
what it was like to be young. I have 
sometimes been asked if my young 
protagonists are based on my children. No, 
of course they are not. I would not presume 
to write out of my children. My 
protagonists, male and female, are me. And 
so I must be able to recall exactly what it 
was like to be five years old, and 12 and 16 
and 22, and... For, after all, I am not an 
isolated 57 years old; I am every other age I 
have been, one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven .. . all the way up to and occasionally 
beyond my-present chronology. 

When I am writing a novel about a 14- 
year-old girl, I must remember what I was 
like at 14, but this anamnesis is not a 
looking back, from my present chrono- 
logical age, at Madeleine, aged 14. If there 
is all this distance of years between us, my 
memory is only from the outside. When I 
am writing about a 14-year-old girl I will 
not succeed unless I am, during the time of 
writing, Madeleine: 14. The strange 
wonder of it is that Iam also Madeleine: 57, 
with all the experience I have gained in the 
intervening years. But I am not, in the 
ordinary sense, remembering what it was 
like to be 14. It is not something in the past. 
It is present; I am 14. 

I was talking to a psychiatrist friend 
__about the importance of memory, and he 
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said that many of his patients are afraid to 
remember, because they are afraid to learn 
who they really are. I don’t know what has 
kept me from being afraid—because the 
minute he spoke I understood the fear. 
Perhaps there’s no getting around the fact 
that if I am to be a storyteller I must have a 
trained memory. No memory, no story. And 
so the joy of memory has remained mine. 

As I understand anamnesis in my writing, 
so I understand it in the Holy Mysteries. 
When we are truly remembering, when we 
know anamnesis, suddenly the mighty acts 
of God are present. 

And then we are in kairos, God’s time, 
which isn’t really time at all in the sense 
that we know human time, chronos. It is 
impossible, while we are living in time, to 
define kairos. Kairos is to be understood by 
intuition rather than intellect, and 
recognized only afterward by anamnesis 
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kairos we are completely unselfcon 
Whenever I have loved most trulya 
spontaneously, time has vanished 
have been in kairos. | 

The second Christmas of our ma 
and the first with our six-month-ol} 
the beautiful flesh of our child ma 
whole miracle of incarnation news 
That newness touched on kairos. 

Now, all these years later, I plunh 
the delightful business of p@ 
Christmas ornaments with my ” 
children. I hear the hammer as Bi 
together a dolls’ house which! 
remarkably like Crosswicks, our hé 
the country. The New York kitchet! 
fragrant with Christmas cookies. 4 
for me, is incarnation. 

The enfleshing of the Word who 
the galaxies made the death of that 
inevitable. All flesh is mortal, and t 


erms. So the birth of the Creator in 
lesh and human time was an event 
-ring and terrible as the eschaton. If 
this birth I must accept God’s love, 
is pain as well as joy because God's 
[am coming to understand it, is not 
nan love. 

one of us can understand a love so 
at we would willingly limit our 
sdness, put the flesh of mortality 
ff immortality, accept all the pain 
f of humanity, submit to betrayal by 
nanity, be killed by it, and die a total 
(in human terms) on a common 
tween two thieves? 

kind of flawed, failed love is this? 
ould we rejoice on Christmas Day? 
where the problem lies, not in 
bacchanalias, not in Santa Clauses 
tton beards, loudspeakers blatting 
nristmas carols the day after 
en, not in shops full of people 


pushing and shouting and swearing at each 
other as they struggle to buy overpriced 
Christmas presents. 

No, it’s not the secular world that 
presents me with problems about 
Christmas, it's God. 

Cribb’d, cabined, and confined with the 
contours of a human infant? The infinite 
defined by the finite? The creator of all life 
thirsty and abandoned? Why would he do 
such a thing? Aren’t there easier and better 
ways for God to redeem his fallen 
creatures? 

And what good did it all do? The human 
heart is still evil. Wars grow more terrible 
with each generation. The earth daily 
becomes more depleted by human greed. 
God came to save us, and we thank him by 
producing bigger and better battlefields 
and slums and insane asylums. 

And yet Christmas is still for me a time of 
hope, for the courage to love and accept 
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love, a time when I can forget that my shaky 
Christology is extremely shaky and can 
rejoice in God’s love through love of family 
and friends. 

Christology: I’m all right through the first 
verses of John’s Gospel, verses in the 
language of poetry, breaking through 
reason and strengthening my courage. My 
heart lifts at that first great cry which 
brought creation into being: Christ, the 
second person of the Trinity making all 
those galaxies burning with incredible 
brightness; those brilliant flaming suns, 
themselves not the light that made them. I 
rejoice. It’s the Word, the Light coming to 
us as Jesus of Nazareth, that confounds my 
imagination. 

Most of the time the fact that this fact is 
impossible doesn’t bother me. I live by the 
impossible. I find it a good discipline to 
practice believing as many as seven 
impossible things every morning before 
breakfast. How dull the world would be if 
we limited ourselves to the possible. 

The only God who seems to be worth 
believing in is impossible for mortals to 
understand, and therefore he teaches us 
through that impossible. 

But we rebel against the impossible. I 
sense a wish in some professional religion- 
mongers to make God possible, to make 
him comprehensible to our intellect, to 
domesticate him so that he’s easy to believe 
in. Every century the church makes a fresh 
attempt to make Christianity acceptable. 
But an acceptable Christianity is not 
Christian. A comprehensible God is no 
more than an idol. 

I don’t want that kind of God. 

What kind of God, then? 

One time, when I was little more than a 
toddler, I was taken to visit my 
grandmother, who was living in a cottage 
on a nearly uninhabited stretch of beach in 
northern Florida. All I remember of that 
visit is being picked up from my crib in 
what seemed the middle of the night and 
carried from my bedroom and out of doors, 
where I had my first look at the stars. 

It must have been an unusually clear and 
beautiful night for someone to have said, 
“Let’s wake the baby and show her the 
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stars.” The night sky, the constant rolling of 


breakers against the shore, the stupendous 
light of the stars, all made an indelible 
impression on me. I was intuitively aware 
not only of a beauty I had never seen before 
but also that the world was far greater than 
the protected limits of the small child’s 
world that was all I had known thus far. I 
had a total, if not very conscious, moment 
of revelation. I saw creation bursting the 
bounds of daily restriction, stretching out 
from dimension to dimension, beyond any 
human comprehension. 

I had been taught to say my prayers at 
night: “Our Father,” 
“God-blesses.” But that first showing of the 
galaxies gave me an awareness that the God 
I spoke to at bedtime was extraordinary 
and not just a bigger and better 
combination of the grownup powers of my 
mother and father. 

That early experience was freeing rather 
than daunting. And since it was the first, it 
has been the foundation for all other such 
glimpses of glory. It is probably why the 
sound of the ocean and the sight of stars 
give me more healing, more whole-ing, 
than anything else. 

We are meant to be whole creatures, we 
human beings, but mostly we are no more 
than fragments of what we ought to be. 
One of the great evils of 20th-century 
civilization is the rift that has come 
between our conscious and our intuitive 
minds, a rift that has been slowly widening 
for thousands of years. Now it seems as 
unbridgeable as the chasm that separated 
Dives, suffering the torments of hell, from 
Lazarus, resting on Abraham’s bosom. 

That gap, separating intellect from 
intuition, mind from heart, is so frightening 
to some people that they won't admit its 
existence. I heard an otherwise intelligent 
man announce belligerently that there was 
no gap whatsoever between his conscious 
and below-conscious mind; his conscious 
mind was in complete control of his 
unconscious mind, thank you very much. 


We haven't learned much since Paul of 


Tarsus admitted quite openly that his 
conscious mind was not successful in 


dictating to his below-the-surface self. If 


anything, the gap between consciousness 
and super-, sub-, or un-consciousness is 
even wider now than it was then. How can 
we possibly bridge the chasm? How can we 
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become free? 

I turn again to the night sky, this time toa 
planet, one of the planets in our own solar 
system, the planet Mercury. Mercury 
revolves around our mutual parent sun in 
such a way that one of its faces is always 
turned toward the sun and is brilliantly lit 
and burningly hot. The other side is always 
turned toward the cold dark of interstellar 
space. But Mercury oscillates slightly on its 
axis, and thereby sunside and nightside are 
integrated by a temperate zone of both heat 
and cold, light and dark. So the two 
disparate sides of Mercury are not 
separated by a chasm; the temperate zone 
mediates. 

Where in ourselves can we find this 
temperate zone to integrate and free us? 
The words freedom and liberation have 
been used frequently during the last 
decades and would certainly seem to imply 
that we are less free, less liberated, than we 
want to admit. People who are already free 
don't need to talk about liberation. It is a 
great mistake to equate freedom with 
anarchy, liberation with chaos. It has been 
my experience that freedom comes as the 
temperate zone integrates sunside and 
nightside, thereby making wholeness 
instead of brokenness. 

Art is for me the great integrater, and I 
understand Christianity as | understand art. 
I understand Christmas as I understand 
Bach’s “Sleepers Awake” or “Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring,” as I understand Braque’s 
clowns, Blake’s poetry. I understand it 
when I am able to pray with the mind in the 
heart, as Theophan the Recluse advised. 
When we pray with the mind in the heart, 
sunside and nightside are integrated, we 
begin to heal, and we come close to the 
kind of understanding that can accept an 
unacceptable Christianity. When I am able 
to pray with the mind in the heart, I am 
joyfully able to affirm the rationality of 
Christmas. 


Madeleine L'Engle is the author of many! 
books, including A Wrinkle in Time, A 
Severed Wasp, The Love Letters, and The 
Other Side of the Sun. 


Reprinted by permission from The 
Irrational Season by Madeleine L'Engle. 
Copyright © 1977 by Crosswicks, Ltd. Used 
with permission of the Seabury Press, Inc. 
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about the meaning of Celliers’s redemptive 
act and the great effect it had on those 
around him, the viewer is left confused as 
to what significance it might possibly have 
had. 

Another Christian theme in van der 
Post’s book, that the Japanese and English 
cultures are a result of the different gods 
they worship, is, however, left intact in 
Oshima’s movie. In one scene, the usually 
calm Lawrence smashes some Japanese 
idols, shouting that he hates the “dirty 
stinking little gods who made you what you 
are.” There is never any sense that he hates 
his captors, despite their brutality, but he 
does lash out against the gods that enslave 
them. 

In the incident that gives the film its title, 


the brutal Sergeant Hara grants Lawrence a 
reprieve from execution on Christmas Eve. 
Hara has somehow grasped enough 
understanding of the Christian God to 
redeem a life in honor of his Son’s birthday. 
In the book, this reprieve is granted to 
Lawrence after he prays in his cell, “Our 
Father which art in heaven, once more 
please be Thou my shepherd.” 

The story in van der Post’s book contains 
details that provide the thematic and 
logical unity the movie lacks. The unity the 
movie does have is imposed by the 
director’s vision; it’s a consistency of mood 
rather than linear logic. Merry Christmas, 
Mr. Lawrence is a film that, despite its 
confusion and brutality, has moments of 
startling beauty. 
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Lady of the Mansion 
and 


Flight of the Shadow 


by Elizabeth Claman 


Lady of the Mansion and Flight of 
the Shadow by George MacDonald. 
Harper & Row, 1983, paper, $5.95 each. 


Do you remember when you were a 
child and your parents read you fairy tales 
in which true battled false, and beauty 
sometimes proved good and sometimes 
camouflaged evil? Do you remember the 
heroic dreams those stories sometimes 
evoked, allowing you to play magical roles 
and be lifted out of plodding time? When 
you awoke, you felt a certain sadness that 
the dreams were gone. When you got too 
old for fantasies and had to learn things like 
algebra, perhaps you secretly still wished 
for mystery and romance. 

By God's grace there have been people 
sprinkled through time who opted for the 
cosmic over the mundane and shared that 
option through the gift of words. George 
MacDonald was such a man. His wonderful 
stories, riddled with the supernatural and 
images from dreams, have for nearly a 
hundred years transported readers to 
strange lands and times. 

Glenn Edward Sadler’s afterword tells 
how MacDonald, when asked his philos- 
ophy as a writer, quoted the German poet 
Novalis (as he does in Lady of the 

Mansion): “Our life is not a dream, but it 


may become a dream, and perhaps ought to 
become one.” His stories successfully 
integrate dreams and reality, and through 
their union teach us about love, hope, 
truth, and faith. In a day when fast-selling 
mystery-romances are filled with under- 
developed messages and overdeveloped 
passions, these two short novels are a 
wonderful journey back to a child’s sense of 
what mystery and romance might really 
mean. 

Lady of the Mansion—formerly The 
Portent—is a thoroughly enjoyable tale. 
The battle of good against evil is the 
primary theme. In this work, as in many 
MacDonald stories, we see the amazing 
power of true love to overcome the forces 
of destruction and to bring the beloved 
wholeness. 

According to Sadler, some MacDonald 
scholars think that much of this story of 
Duncan Campbell’s mysterious romance 
with Lady Alice is autobiographical. 
MacDonald wrote it after a time when he 
was tutor for, and fell in love with, his 
employer’s daughter, whom he could not 
marry because of class barriers. 

Duncan’s road to the fulfillment of his 
dreams is hard, even sinister, as he 
struggles with the power of darkness, 
presaged repeatedly by a loose horseshoe’s 
clanging which only he and two others can 
hear. Duncan is an appealing character, 
manly yet gentle, faithful, patient, and 
compassionate. Through all his trials 
readers will champion his cause, refusing, 
as he does, to give up even when all seems 
lost. 

In Flight of the Shadow, never before 
published in the United States, Belorba 
Whichcote, a beautiful orphan, is raised by 
her doting uncle who is often tormented by 
memories from his past, too awful to share. 
He teaches Belorba at an early age the 
dangers of keeping secrets from loved 
ones. Through the intricate unraveling of 
crossed identities, presumed deaths, and 
love at first sight, the uncle’s mysterious 
secret is revealed. Belorba (Orbie), along 
with the reader, learns the value of true 
love and beauty over against their 
counterfeits. 

In adopting Belorba as narrator of the 
story, MacDonald falls short of his usual 
excellence. He hasn’t the ear for 
successfully creating this female persona 


and so she cloys and simpers, leay 
reader distanced from her tale, _ 

But even when writing at less 
greatest, George MacDonald is € 
readable. His marvelous imaginat: 
deep faith in God's goodness are g} 
teachers. If you decide to read hi 
you will be transported from your 
or bed, or bath, to wild Scottish 
elaborate mansions, or stone an@ 
hovels where the supernatur 
encircle you with wonder. His t 
provoking, soul-enriching stories ¢ 
a reader ache for goodness to prey 
love to triumph. They may even p 
mustard seed of faith in God and 4 
with images rich in hope. . 

Only two warnings: Once Machi 
imagery enters your heart it will st) 
for the rest of your life. And, disres 
bookjacket designs; there are 
moaning at having their portraits: 
with such a lack of mystery. 


Elizabeth Claman teaches French, ¢ 
writing at Contra Costa Christia 
School in Walnut Creek, Californi 


Evening Light 
by Lauren Glen Dunla 


Evening Light by Stephan Hermlli 
Press, San Francisco, 1983, paper! 


At the time, a lot of people see 
think Hitler was the anti-Christ whe 
test the saints mightily before ush¢ 
the end of the world. The world did 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki’s obliti 
notwithstanding. But saints and no 
alike were tried in ways that cos: 
their lives, and many more their if 

The writer of this memoir is one¢ 
who was tested. Stephan Hermlin ¢ 
in Berlin, influenced by his paret 
tutors, by music that spoke of beauty 
God’s abiding presence, by the: 
corner politics he would stop to 01 
on the way home from school, by! 
reading of the Communist Ma 
when he was 13. He was 18 whef 
came to power in 1933. Going} 
ground, he wrestled against the 
regime, continuing to fight in the 
resistance during the war. 


jrait that emerges from Evening 
bf a man with deeply held 
js, yet not one who believes 
Misappointed man, yet not one 
| succumbed to cynicism or 
JA poet, he does not attempt to 
art slave to his philosophy and 
) the same time, his art is, as is he 
; extricably bound by . . . his- 
ptext.” 
e writer of these memoirs is a 
ident. The dense beauty of his 
fF verse, invites rereadings. And 
poetry the writing offers insight 
straining to be profound, 
} without sentimentality, dis- 
pas and beliefs without being 
In astonishingly few words, 
idissects and forms, conjures 
ind characters, conveys the 
ible, lends us new eyes with 
see not only what was, but what 
hat should be. 
rcond World War engulfed its 
its not only in violence and 
but in a peculiarly potent 
re of shifting perceptions and 
To this day, any discussion of 
ire than likely will cite particulars 
at war to exemplify ethical 
That conflict, well named 
ar,’ shows questions of ethics on 
ale. In a world gone mad, the 
e€ option becomes to enter that 
| Where the ranks of persons 
nto the powerful and the 
s, the urge to be among the 
is uncontrollable.” In a world 
may cost a great deal—perhaps 
y life—to see and to speak, an 
urch or an entire society may opt 
1ess and for silence. 
rid didn’t end. Hitler was not the 
st after all, and it was not yet time 
*n and earth to pass away. Not 
Evening Light is the reflections 
llections of a man who survived 
grity in a death-wracked world. 


ess is one of the relatively new Bay 
all presses bringing out literature 
‘wise would not see the light of 
1ese_ dark times of publishing. It 
es in new translations from 
and Scandanavian languages, and 
itted to creating books that are 


handsomely bound and printed. | 


Lauren Glen Dunlap’s reviews have 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
and in Update, a Danish journal of new 
religious movements. 


A Severed Wasp 
by Lauren Glen Dunlap 


A Severed Wasp by Madeleine L'Engle. 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1982, cloth, 
$15.50. 


[When this review appeared in the 
September/October 1983 issue of Radix 
several lines were missing. The full text is 
reprinted below. ] 


Madeleine L'Engle has nearly 30 pub- 
lished books to her credit. Her career spans 
five decades. Her writing explores love, 
death, good and evil, art and commitment, 
through eminently human characters. 

A Severed Wasp, the most recent work, 
continues the story of L’Engle’s first pub- 
lished novel, The Small Rain (1945). The 
early novel’s protagonist was left embark- 
ing for Paris to study piano just before the 
outbreak of World War IIL. At 17, Katherine 
is still a girl, although she has known much 
loss. Like St. Paul, she is “perplexed, but 
not in despair,” “struck down, but not 
destroyed.” 

In L’Engle’s new novel we again meet 
Katherine (long since Madame Vigneras ), 
back in New York to retire from a career 
as a concert pianist. Hers has been a life- 
time of devotion to her art—a lifetime of 
suffering. Her music has made the pain 
bearable, the living possible. Now, how- 
ever, it is time to look back—not in anger, 
but in order to understand and forgive. 

Retirement, as it turns out, is not the 
sedentary retreat Katherine anticipated 
when she set sail from Europe. Individuals 
enter her life, a whole church community 
full, each with a past, present, future, and 
particular fears and hopes—each wanting 
some kind of answer or solace or absolu- 
tion from her. Each, certainly, needing 
healing. Confronted by the brokenness of 
these others, Katherine is faced with her 
own brokenness. 


The novel’s title comes from one of 
George Orwell’s essays. Orwell described 
a wasp that “was sucking jam on my plate 
and I cut him in half. He paid no attention, 
merely went on with his meal, while a tiny 
stream of jam trickled out of his severed 
esophagus. Only when he tried to fly away 
did he grasp the dreadful thing that had 
happened to him.” As with the wasp, so it 
is with “modern man,” his soul cut away by 
modern times, but greedy and unaware, 
continuing in pathetic and ludicrous 
pursuit of religion that no longer can 
nourish him. 

The image of the severed wasp grows 
more potent as the characters’ brokenness 
is revealed in the course of the novel. It is 
not just one church, but all churches, not 
just churches, but all persons—who need 
to be healed. The distinction of whether 
healing comes by the hand of God or by 
another human, L’Engle suggests, may be 
untenable. 


Epistemology: The 
Justification 
of Belief 


by Dale Sanders 


Epistemology: The Justification of 
Belief by David L. Wolfe. InterVarsity 
Press, 1982, paper, $3.95. 


If a book’s usefulness can be judged by 
the significance of the questions it raises 
and then answers—even if pages later — 
then David Wolfe’s Epistemology passes 
the test with honors. If brevity (92 pages) 
and lucidity are additional tests, the 
grading curve practically leaves the chart. 
In this contribution to IVP’s “Contours of 
Christian Philosophy” series, Wolfe draws 
on his years of interaction with philosophy 
students at several Christian colleges and 
seminaries to help us think about the 
justification, or warrant, for the beliefs we 
hold. 

Epistemology is the study of the 
possibility and nature of knowledge, and 
knowledge is closely tied to belief. Five 
approaches are surveyed: pure rationalism 
(Descartes); immediate experience 
(Sartre, Buber, Bergson); reasoning from 
experience (Locke, Russell); critical 


aa 


interpretation; and relativism. The first 
religious considerations appear under 
critical interpretation (Trueblood, Car- 
nell), which, refined, is Wolfe’s own 
approach. Epistemology as a philosophical 
endeavor today is largely the field of 
relativists and skeptics. 

The principle of falsifiability is the 
bottom line of religious convictions, of 
“the courage to commit oneself to beliefin 
the face of human finitude.” The believer is 
“a critical adventurer, taking rationally 
responsible risks.” The warranting process 
of faith and reason, Wolfe argues, is the 
same for the Christian and the naturalist. 

A chapter on “The Problem of Criteria” 
is the heart of Wolfe’s argument. Every 
person operates with some interpretive 
scheme that orders his or her experience. 
“The most general theoretical project of all 
is the production of a system of assertions 
that makes sense out of total experience.” 
That interpretive process is greater in 
scope than empirical hypotheses (expec- 
tations about regularities in human 
experience) or limited theories (higher- 
level attempts such as scientific ordering, 
though not restricted to science). 
Metaphysical theories attempt to unify the 
entire range of experience. 

Criteria are necessary to establish the 
truth of experience. Making sense of 
experience requires conditions of internal 
consistency, coherence, comprehensive- 
ness, and congruence. Those conditions 
characterize the structure of warrant for 
belief. 

All systems of knowledge and belief seek 
to meet those conditions. Individual 
assertions must be evaluated by putting 
them into the interpretive scheme they 
belong to, even if unexpressed or 
unarticulated. All truth-claims, says Wolfe, 
rest on at least an implied metaphysical 
scheme or assumption. 

Experience is interpreted in the light of 
its scheme, which leads to problems. The 
criteria are trans-systemic but do not stand 
outside any belief system; yet since the 
criteria are a prior epistemological 
concern, they make criticism possible. 
Wolfe acknowledges the paradox. Beliefs 
form a web, which is subject to revision 
based on experience. The need for far- 
reaching revisions, though, can precipitate 
a crisis. 

Dr. Wolfe proposes a new conception of 
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the process of justification, or establishing 
warrant. A warrant stands insofar as it 
withstands the criticism to which it is 
continually open. That is corroboration. If 
beliefs are corroborated, continuation in 
them is warranted. Agreement on trans- 
systemic criteria provides for critical 
dialogue with other schemes—world 
religions for example. 

Finally, the author considers implica- 
tions for Christian faith. He gives some 
helpful advice about doubt, criticism, and 
religious commitment. Religious faith must 
be testable (falsifiable) by critical criteria. 
Confidence in testing brings believers 
closer to the truth of their beliefs. 

This book does not unravel the mystery 
of faith, but does contribute to the 
discussion of epistemology, particularly 
the justification of belief. Two audiences 
will benefit: thinking Christians, and 
questing non-Christians. 


Dale Sanders ts a Presbyterian minister in 
Caldwell, Kansas. 


Book Notes 


George Tyrrell and the Catholic 
Tradition by Ellen Leonard Darton. 
Longman & Todd / Paulist Press, 1982, 
paper, $8.95. 


About 100 years ago several theologians 
were condemned by the Catholic Church 
as ‘“Modernists.” Yet many of their 
doctrines became official Catholic dogma 
in the pronouncements of Vatican II, a 
historical twist that must have provoked 
either laughter or tears in heaven. This 
lively piece of research focuses on one of 
the more interesting Modernists, an 
English priest and writer. He’s a good case 
study for the wrestling match of traditional 
faith and the modern critical mind. 


The Outline of Sanity: A Life of G. K. 
Chesterton by Alzina Stone Dale. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1983, cloth, 
$18.95. 

Chesterton, one of the most quoted but 
least read religious writers of our century, 
trod a pilgrimage from agnosticism 
through evangelical conversion into the 
Roman Catholic Church. His profound 
theological essays influenced C. S. Lewis 


and other orthodox apologist 
commentaries stung the stat 
pushed many a populist butte 


given us a competent, meaty 
Chesterton’s life and thought, 

footnotes and almost 200 bib 
entries cue us for more on Ch 


should we still hunger after thi 


The Romance Factor by ! 
McGinnis. Harper & Row, 198: 
$5.95. 


Following up a good, best-s 
on friendship, McGinnis looks | 
angles at the meaning of ror 
He’s all for it. Willing to disting 
kinds of love, a la Anders Nygren 
Lewis, he refuses to play them 0 
each other. That, he argues, finally! 
romance—which he believes is ¢ 
rediscover and rekindle in our ¢ 
twisted culture. His skill as ac 
keeps the book practical througho; 
encouragement and motivation! 
championship lovers. | 


Sin Reconsidered by James 
Paulist Press, 1983, paper, $3.95. 


The idea of sin seems hopele 
fashioned nowadays. Even church 
speak in softer tones with many) 
words about the subject. In this lit 
a Loyola University professor suti 
contemporary theological field t¢ 
concise Biblical doctrine of si 
Catholic readers will find Gaffne) 
for scanning post-Vatican II thow 
practice. All readers will benefit | 
brief bits of Bible interpretation. | 


Union With Christ by Lewis B.! 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing ot 
paper, $4.95. 


This was a fine textbook whet 
came out (All Things Made New’ 
Smedes knew his way aroul 
theological crowd, and his waft 
made a doctrinal study of Paul’s mé 
union with Christ both mentally stt 
and personally compelling. Now 

“cut away a lot that strikes me} 
scholarly clutter” to give us 
compact handbook on the Christié 
life, spiritually united to Jesus 
forever. 


—Jack 
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roof Through 
_ the Night 


by Regan McMahon 


Through the Night by T-Bone 
Warner Bros., 1983. 


ie Burnett is one of the best and 
ptent lyricists in American pop 
de is both eccentric and eclectic, 
g contemporary rock and classic 
an song styles like folk and 
lly with incisive social commentary 
h images. Critics have taken notice 
ince his days with the Alpha Band, 
ap he formed in the mid-’70s with 
yusicians he’d played with on Bob 
, legendary tour, the Rolling 
r Revue. 
> last few years, Burnett has come to 
ntion of new wave rock fans, after 
out the raw, rockabilly-flavored 
Decay album in 1980 and the 
y acclaimed Trap Door last year. 
and irony are Burnett mainstays, 
Lou Reed-like version of “Diamonds 
irl’s Best Friend” earned him airplay 
k rock stations. He gained further 
re when he played on several dates 
Who’s farewell tour last year. He has 
anded a recording contract with 
Brothers and has just released 
[brough the Night, which is even 
clectic than past works. With this 


album, T-Bone unabashedly returns to his 
folk roots, with some cuts left to his 
acoustic guitar and idiosyncratic nasal 
voice alone. Others are more akin to the 
songs on Trap Door, catchy rockers with 
lyric bite. 

Burnett’s former Alpha Band mate (and 
fellow Christian) David Mansfield, who is 
one of the many contributing artists on this 
LP (which includes Pete Townshend, 
leader of The Who), once said that the 
person T-Bone is most like is Will Rogers. 
Rogers's performances consisted of clever, 
pointed, political and social observations 
delivered while he did rope tricks with his 
lariat; T-Bone’s songs are his rope tricks, 
Mansfield said. He is a man of values in a 
world that often appears to have none. On 
Proof Through the Night his sights are set 
on America itself, as is hinted at in the title, 
taken from our national anthem. 

In the single, “Baby Fall Down,” T-Bone 
sings of America as a fallen woman: “She 
got into the rackets and caught in between 
/ She became afraid of weakness till she 
crumbled like a dream.” He goes on to 
explore the wages of American culture, 
attacking such institutions as girlie 
magazines, theme amusement parks, and 
Hollywood stardom, with caustic deadpan 
poetry. “Hefner and Disney” is a 
transparent allegory that switches the 
men’s names (to avoid a lawsuit?) with 
their dubious cultural contributions. In 
Burnett’s song, Disney “used to take 
pictures of (go-go girls) without any 
clothes on and sell them to the 
neighborhood children,” while Hefner 
created Hefnerland, in which he placed 


“elaborate molded plastic sculptures of the 

characters in the myths.” But, T-Bone says 
in the final lines, “They were really dupes of 
the Wicked King who wanted to rob the 
children of their dreams.” 

Perhaps the catchiest song on the album 
is “Fatally Beautiful,” as musically upbeat a 
rock tune as Trap Door’s “Hold on Tight,” 
or “I Wish You Could Have Seen Her 
Dance.” The lyrics point to Marilyn 
Monroe, alleging that it was sexist and 
inhuman American culture that valued her 
measurements more than her humanity 
and that precipitated her early death by 
accidental drug overdose. “She frightened 
men with her figure / so they treated her 
like a sleeze,” he sings, tracing her career 
which began at the hands of a Hollywood 
producer: “He got her a part in a comedy / 
where she played a dumb whore / And she 
poses without clothes on for a magazine / 
And the offers come in by the score.” 

T-Bone describes the folly in  suc- 
cumbing to the lure of ephemeral 
Tinseltown stardom. In “Hula Hoop,” a 
Burnett song previously recorded by Kris 
Kristofferson, he sardonically outlines the 
rules of the game for being the Next Big 
Thing, a position as fleeting as any given 
year’s most marketable toy. 

Perhaps T-Bone is keeping himself in 
check, too, by making what is clearly a less 
commercial-sounding album than the 
popular Trap Door, The folky, almost 
spoken rather than sung, cuts are 
reminiscent of Dylan’s early work. T-Bone 
has traditionally shunned the association, 
but recently admitted, “The folk singer’s 
role of storyteller-observer is an important 
one. Bob has left me this legacy; why should 
I resist it?’ As bitter as some of his songs 
appear, T-Bone is doing more than pointing 
the finger at other sinners; he’s struggling 
with the same issues that face all of us, 
fighting moral corruption with faith and 
hope. 

On the melodic album-closing “Shut It 
Tight,” David Mansfield on violin and 
Richard Thompson on mandolin and T- 
Bone on acoustic guitar, weaving a 
beautiful texture, T-Bone leaves us with the 
promise that he will not be beaten down, 
but will continue to fight the good fight 
throughout his life. 


Regan McMahon is a rock critic and editor 


c 


living in Oakland, California. 
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Art and Aesthetics 


Like Mike Jensen, I also spend a lot of 
time thinking about art and aesthetics 
(Radix, July/August). Although I agree 
very much with his trampling of the 
superiority many of us feel toward those 
producing “Christian kitsch,” I disagree 
with his outlook that kitsch will always be 
with us and isn’t really the problem anyway. 

In her wonderful book on faith and art, 
Walking on Water, Madeleine L'Engle 
sums it up by saying, “If it’s bad art, it’s bad 
religion, no matter how pious the subject.” 
Bad art offends us first aesthetically, but it 
also wounds us spiritually. At the heart of 
Christian kitsch is a diminution of our faith, 
a narrowness, a boxing up of God that is 
extremely disturbing. The tendency of 
American Christians in particular to reduce 
God to a bumpersticker or necklace or 
potholder reflects an appalling commer- 
cialization and trivialization of a moral and 
spiritual ideal. It does not enlarge my faith 
to read “Honk if you love Jesus” on a 
bumpersticker. Rather it reduces it 
because it repels me from the Christians 
who created it, manufactured it, and 
bought it. The effect it has on non- 
Christians is even worse. 

Sure, non-Christians love kitsch too. But 
since when are we to judge ourselves by 
the standards of the world? Aren’t we 
supposed to transcend the shallowness of 
this material life? Kitsch won’t kill us, but 
shallow beliefs will. Bumperstickers won't 
save us in the dark moments. Honking for 
Jesus won't help. Only a deep faith will, and 
everything we encounter works for or 
against that faith. Christian kitsch works 
against it by reducing everything to pat 
phrases and smug answers, and putting 
limitations on God’s nature that do not 
exist. It encourages the parochialism and 
chauvinism all too prevalent in the church 
today. Why try to understand things from a 
different perspective, why tackle the 
difficult questions, when you’re sure you 
know it all, when the answer is as simple as 
a soft drink jingle? 

Mike Jensen wants to give the Christian 
kitsch question a rest and address the “real 
problems.” Isn’t that the artist’s goal? 
Doesn't good art inform us about what the 
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questions are? Kitsch, by its very nature, 
says, ‘No problems here; it’s as simple as 
this.”” Too many Christians have swallowed 
kitsch whole and come up empty. “Hey, no 
problems here —I honk for Jesus.” 


Nelle Engoron 
Oakland, CA 


Shaw 


In this era of the superstar, how growth- 
producing it is to read about Elizabeth 
Rooney in Luci Shaw’s article “An Ordinary 
Saint” (July/August Radix). Elizabeth 
might live next door to me. We might eat in 
the same restaurant, worship God in the 
same pew, worry frowns into our foreheads 
over the same day-to-day frustrations. Yet 
she is willing to allow her talent to be gifted 
by God. Perhaps I could too. 

Thank you for allowing me into the story 
of an ordinary woman’s life. I heard her 
extraordinary sermons. How discon- 
certing. 


Marlene LeFever 
Elgin, IL 


“An Ordinary Saint” was a beautiful 
illustration of my understanding of how 
God’s presence can be transplanted into 
and through ordinary lives, lifting them 
into the beautiful. Elizabeth Rooney, 
captured expertly by Shaw, touches me not 
because of her accomplishments and her 
masterful poetry, but because she has 
achieved this while walking on an ordinary 
road. Her compelling trait is her 
willingness to be used by God, her 
openness to his movement in all the 
unexpected ways and places. She does not, 
as [ am tempted, endlessly protest all her 
limitations. She is too busy listening, 
recording, and allowing. 

Somehow I imagined that if I were to 
hear her morning prayer it would be “Here 
is my life again, Lord. Use it for earth’s 
glory.” 

And he does. 

Paula D’Arcy 
Watertown, CT 

For years only Emily Dickinson and Amy 
Carmichael among women poets gave me 
that pain in my heart that poetry ought to 


give. It’s like someone with a spade} 
close to things inside me ne 
uncovered and articulated. | 

Then Luci Shaw began publishi 


the spade dug deep. And no 
earthwoman with wings, Elizabeth 
is digging around in me too. “The¢ 
swifts cut patterns in the sky...” 
these women brings me a joy so sh: 
painful. Because I am sure it is the 
growth, I rejoice. } 
Thanks, Radix, for the arti 
Elizabeth. Let’s have more of her ¢ 
Win Cow 
Menominee F 


Words about God 


Sharon Molinaro in her article “H; 
Seen Jesus My Lord?” (July/August 
is forgetting something. She indi¢ 
her testimony that she has ten y 
words behind her. That means she 
has the words she needs to understs 
God of Scripture. We need those 
about God in order to come to knq@ 
aright. He may have revealed hini 
creation, conscience, and in Christ, 
Scripture, his words, explain all off 

Certainly I’m sympathetic to cot 
grips with God himself in a real p 
sense, but that cannot be dd 
abandoning the words written abe 
“Faith cometh by hearing, and hea® 
the Word of God.” If one does not ¢ 
know God through his words, th 
does not come to know him at all. V 
seek him on the basis of his word 
himself. We need both the word 
personal walk with our wonderfull 


Wallace: 
San Die 


Kierkegaard 


After seeing my review of Kierké 
Philosophy: Self-Deception and Coi 
in the Present Age, which appeared 
July/August issue, I feel that a poit 
trying to make in the review was 
forth in a very illuminating mant 
needs some clarification. | 

The point is that what auth 
Douglas Mullen covers, he does we 


| 
| 


I EE See 


bf Kierkegaard’s work seem to 
passed over. His attacks on the 
omplacency of the church of 
missing in large part. Also, much 
jard’s poetic and obscure style is 
te author’s treatment. What 
more like a lifestyle manual than 
lierkegaard would have ever 
hat is one of the dangers of 
hg any philosopher’s work. 
rom the original context, quotes 
tkegaard can become mere 
ions of what seems to be 
lardian” to the interpreter. 

ok is faithfuLto the spirit of the 
prk as far as I can see. But there’s 
irony here. To whatever extent 
td relied on his own natural 
pny to pursue a point, that seems 
Hegree to which he can never be 


Brent Short 
Elyria, OH 


gain Cathy Luchetti has helped 

gs a little more clearly. The first 
when I read her excellent book, 
yf the West. The second came 
' recent article in which she 
1OW writing the book helped her 
uiet reconciliation between .. . 
od and professionalism” (July/ 
adix). I've struggled with the 
conflict I’ve felt between 
and career myself in the last few 
[ can relate to her feelings. And I 
een a religious “vagrant” of sorts. 
y from a Mormon tradition, I have 
with patriarchy and its demean- 
ressing effect on worship. When 
wrote about her realization that 
rates” in spite of all the human 
placed in the way, I gained a fresh 
o. Like her, “rhetoric was holding 
from reason, and my reason for 
as to serve Christ in all my 


Sid 

aallenged by her article to rethink 
pects of my own life and spiritual 
3ut most of all I was reminded that 


is “the place of worship.” I am 


going to rededicate my efforts to “make my 
own life work: to balance home, family, 
profession, and interest on the shaking 
platter of life, and to somehow keep them 
all upright, unbroken.” 

Thanks to Radix for printing Luchetti’s 
essay. 


John Sillito 
Salt Lake City, UT 


Urantia 


I've been studying the Urantia Book for 
around 15 years now and I long ago 
recognized the schism that exists between 
the gospel of Jesus and the gospel about 
Jesus called Christianity. However, Radix 
has done a disservice by publishing an 
article that has the tone of a vendetta. Kerry 
Livgren’s interpretations of the Urantia 
Book are muddled and_ vindictive 
(May/June Radix). He has either not read 
the book fully or not understood it very 
Well. . 

What [I'm most concerned about is a 
growing tendency among Christians 
almost to worship the Bible. This is a 
development of the last 300-400 years, and 
in the 20th century it has assumed the level 
of a heresy. The idea that God speaks only 
through the Bible, and that those who 
question or disagree are working for the 
devil not only smacks of spiritual 
arrogance, but is simply a stupid, ignorant 
notion. I believe that God reveals himself 
anew to every generation .. . The question 
is, if human beings can have a direct 
personal relationship with God, what is 
their relationship to Scripture? Is man 
made for the law, or the law made for man? 
Is the Bible to be deified as “The Way, the 
Truth, and the Light?’ Or can a personal 
relationship with Jesus lead to a security in 
the gospel of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man that welcomes 
intellectual challenge, that is unafraid of 
spiritual sophistry, and is strong in the 
certain knowledge that Christ came . . . to 
reveal a new and enlightened view of the 
infinite love and perfected majesty of our 
Universal Father? 


D. Larstein 
Santa Cruz, CA 


Have You Seen 
Jesus My Lord? 


A Crossroad 


n the day when I decided to 
commit my life to Jesus Christ, I 
happened to be down at the 
Student Union building on the UC. 
campus. I had been thinking about my life 


_for the few weeks I'd been staying in 


Berkeley. After seven years in the San 


Francisco drug scene, I was addicted to 


heroin and had overdosed twice in the 
month before I came to Berkeley. When I 
heard Christians claiming that Jesus could 


free spiritual prisoners, I had to find out ifit 


was true. 

I knew that if I made the decision to 
follow Christ nothing would ever be the 
same. It was very scary for me that day. I had 
no idea what would happen, but I was 


ready to accept anything. | didn’t even 


know if [fd go home again to see my 


husband and child, who had sort of | 


disappeared into the crowd. I knew that 
the Lord would do something special with _ 
my life, and I had brief visions of far-off 
lands where | would travel around doing 
faith-healing. (1 was very trippy in those 
days. ) 

I went down by the creek and had a 


_ conversation with Jesus and Satan. wanted _ 
no misunderstanding. My life was to be 
_ taken away from one and given to another. I 
was baptized in Strawberry Creek while — 
dragons roared and fought, and angels sang, _ 


and saints rejoiced. Then I floated, dripping 
wet, down Telegraph Avenue. 

If [hadn’t made that decision, I know for 
sure I'd be dead by now. I wouldn’t be here, 
and neither would my children and my 
granddaughter. I would have never learned 
to play my dulcimer, never read the books 
I've read, never met and loved the people I 
know. I wouldn’t be a person at all. Just a 
sad memory. 


—Mary Phillips 
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Radix (ra‘diks) n. 

1. the root of a plant, 
2. the base number 
of a number system, 
as 10 in the decimal 
system, 3. a root 
word. 

In the questions we 
are called to raise and 
the issues we face, 
we realize that we 
are called to be a 
people radically set 
apart from the world 
system because of 
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# In this issue Radix contributing editor David Gill 
interviews sociologist/theologian Jacques Ellul about the 
ethics of work (p. 4). # Book review editor and 
Presbyterian minister Jack Buckley writes about the often 
maligned Calvinist work ethic. It is interesting to read 
what Calvin actually said on the subject (p. 8). = Bernie 
Adeney talks about evaluating our work from a Christian 
perspective (p. 13). # And Ruth Siemens shows how our 
work can become a vehicle for worldwide evangelism 
(p. 24). # In Carol Amen’s description of how she wrote 
“The Last Testament” we see an interesting interplay 
between inspiration and hard work. 
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Puget 
Sound 
Winter 


‘his is where we live—the smoky gap 
yetween ranges, the dark instant 

f memory, the sudden click between fingers. 
Chey are the spaces we fill and are made 

lo fill. It is only fit 

hat we settle in, decorate 

what liveable space these lowlands 

ifford, with eyes open for the break 


by David Gill 


Interview 
with 


A little like Samson, Jacques Ellul has tried 
pull down the pillars of a society in the grip\ 
what he calls ‘Technique’ or, alternativel 
“raving rationalism,’’ even though he is hi 
self a part of that society. The totalitari 
intrusion of the gods of science, efficieno 
bureaucracy, artificiality, rationalism, and se 
ularity provokes him to combat. While Ti 
Technological Society, The Political Ill 
sion, and other works have brought him 
reputation in America mainly as a negatit 
critic of what most treat as sacred and beyov 
dispute, his larger purpose has been to call’ 
away from those petty gods toa living relatio 
ship with the God who sets us free in Jes? 
Christ. 

Ellul’s literary achievement is prodigious | 
size and impact: 40 ample volumes, wi: 


David Gill: Let me ask a question Christian professor or a Christian 
about the application of your ethics. lawyer or a Christian nurse? 

It has to do with work and calling. A more on the way. He is a prophetic voice n 
friend of mine who is a professor of Jacques Ellul: No matter where only to lawyers but sociologists, political scie 
English literature at the University we are placed, there is not any one ists, economists, and historians; not only ¥ 
of California has discovered your answer. I would like to respond on — ecumenical Protestants but evangelicals, Cath 
books recently. He wonders how, two different levels. My friend Jean _ lics, and non-Christians. His work rattles ti 
specifically, your being a Christian Bosc and I started the Associations windows of our comfortable churches, officer 
has madea difference in your beinga of Protestant Professionals, which and homes. We do well to listen and learn’ 
professor at Bordeaux. I have had are very much like your New Col- 

difficulty in responding to him lege in Berkeley. We discussed pro- 

because you have said that your fessional problems, concretely, just 

work has been that of professor but as they are in life. The theologians 

your calling has been the activity would simply describe what the 

with troubled young people at the Bible says, without spelling out 

Prevention Club. And yet, both he what the professional should do. 

and I read your other statements That way they were challenged to 

about the Christian life being one figure out what to do, what sort of 

life. So what does it mean to be a_ solution to bring to those problems. 
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had some very different expe- 
ces. It was easier for doctors and 
ses than for business people. The 
yups that never went along very 
1 were those composed of bankers 
| insurance agents. 


i. 


1: That corresponds to our expe- 
ce as well. Doctors and nurses 
pond most quickly to that kind of 
Sea. Lawyers have a problem 
fause Biblical justice and law are 
Hifferent from their experience of 
y as the manipulation of technical 
les and regulations. 


lul: Yes, the lawyers are very 
ficult. The other level on which I 
juld respond has to do with my 
perience as a professor. When | 
came a professor, I discovered 
ry quickly that the meaning of my 
brk lay not in the science of trans- 
tting information but in my rela- 
Inship to my students. As in the 
se with my Bible studies, my uni- 
ksity students inspired me _ to 
dertake research on various ques- 
ins. I did not do research for the 
e of research but because a group 
students was interested in a par- 
ular question. 

It is important for me that my 
idents know that I am a Christian. 
nave very often lived the expe- 
mee described by ‘Peter: “Be 
ady always to give a reason.” | 
lieve that students should always 
2] free to speak up and ask ques- 
ns. When, for example, I taught 
isses on the thought of Marx and 
; successors, I didn’t try to teach 
at Marx was wrong. Marx said 
me admirable things and I told my 
idents that this was so. It was 
1using to me, then, that students 
suld often ask me “How can you 
ich this when you are a Chris- 
n?”’ Thus, I would be given an 
portunity to respond. 

Lalso felt that it was important to 
available to my students. I had a 
se pastoral relationship with 
iny of my students. 


ll: Isn’t this really just the 


pedagogy of Jesus? Treating the 
student as a human being? 


Ellul: For me that was very impor- 
tant, especially in times of hardship 
and crisis in the university such as 
the 1968 student revolts. 


Gill: Jesus frequently taught by the 
method of raising questions. 


Ellul: Yes, and this is often done in 
seminaries. But when you have 1,000 
students in an auditorium at the uni- 
versity it is more difficult. 


Gill: Then you divide them into 
groups of 50 and pass out the food! 
But let me come back again to the 
matter of a radical distinction 
between work and calling. Isn’t 
there a sense in which everything has 
a work aspect to it—for example, 
even your work with the Prevention 
Club? And can’t everything become 
a kind of calling if you receive it as 
such and treat it as a calling from 
God? If you can’t see your activity or 
work as some sort of calling, should 
you get out of it, if possible? 


Ellul: I think that distinction can 
apply in this sense. I think also of a 
young educator who worked with 
the delinquents of the Prevention 
Club. He said that when he worked 
for eight hours during the day he 
often did it for the pay. But when he 
continued on after hours because he 
loved them and they needed him, 
then he became free and his activi- 
ties became a calling. It is not always 
exactly like this, but many people 
engaged in difficult work have this 
kind of experience. 


Gill: If I have a nuclear engineer 
study with me, I would emphasize to 
that student the importance of being 
questioned by God and that if he 
cannot offer his nuclear engineering 
as service to the kingdom of God he 
should consider changing jobs. Or 
she should, if it’s a woman. Of 
course that raises many problems, 
such as our considerable ability to 
rationalize and justify ourselves. 


Ellul: Whether one’s work can be 
to the glory of God or not is an 
important question. 


Gill: A worker may have no com- 
munity to support him or her in such 
an examination and in a change of 
profession—and that might create 
great difficulties for a family depend- 
ent on this person’s salary. I agree 
with the point you have often made 
that it is irresponsible to advise 
someone to make a change when you 
personally are not burdened with the 
consequences—or willing and able 
to share in the implications of the 
change. 


Ellul: Surely. And this all presup- 
poses that one is able to put, in com- 
mon with others, one’s life experi- 
ences before God. 


Gill: Are you still convinced that a 
Biblical view of work must begin 
with the doctrine of the Fall rather 
than with the creation? 


Ellul: It is a very classical idea that 
work existed in the creation, but it 
was work in a very different sense 
there. That is, the work in Genesis 1 
and 2 was nonutilitarian. All the 
trees gave their fruit spontaneously, 
and although Adam was commis- 
sioned to watch over the garden 
there were not any enemies there. 
Thus it was a good work, a job, but 
one that was not in the domain of 
necessity. That is the great differ- 
ence for me. 


Gill: But the toil, sweat, and resist- 
ance that came with the Fall did not 
eliminate the importance of the fact 
that we are made in the image of 
God—a God who worked for six 
days and then rested. God’s work 
was creative and very good. Can’t 
we say then, as much as possible, that 
our work ought to be creative, for 
life, resulting in products that are 
very good? 


Ellul: Yes, but I don’t think you 
can say that for God the creation was 


a job or work. The Greeks and 
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Babylonians always considered crea- 
tion an effort. But the Bible says that 
it was the word of creation rather 
than a work. It was something more 
simple. I agree with you that God’s 
act was creative and that what 
responds in us is word and work. 
There is a work command, but 
Adam and Eve were then in the pres- 
ence of God rather than having 
merely a work or vocation. The idea 
of work and vocation is always con- 
fusing, but I believe that vocation or 
calling is always, and only, service to 


God. 


new group forming in Paris, com- 
posed of bankers and stockbrokers. 
They are Christians. Can I tell them 
that a Christian should not be a 
stockbroker? It is very difficult to 
do. 


Gill: When Peter visited Cornelius 
he directed his attention to Jesus 
Christ and left him as a Roman cen- 
turion. He could do that with confi- 
dence because he brought him to the 
Lord. It wasn’t long, though, before 
most of the Christian Corneliuses in 
the pre-Constantinian church left 


It is irresponsible to advise 


someone to make a change when you 


personally are not burdened with the 


consequences— or willing and 
able to share in the implications 


of the change. 


Gill: I think you are right to warn 
about the idolization and sacraliza- 
tion of work. Certainly it isa luxury 
available only to the few to be able 
to choose one’s work freely. At the 
same time, though, shouldn’t we 
encourage people to bring their 
work as much as possible into closer 
conformity with their calling from 
God? Sometimes your writings have 
seemed to dismiss the possibility of 
service to God. 


Ellul: I would not have worked so 
much myself if I had not been con- 
vinced that work does respond to a 
certain will of God and not only toa 
necessity of the world! The diffi- 
culty comes, as you have rightly 
said, in that it is necessary to appre- 
ciate a job in the measure to which it 
is creative and liberating. I agree 
with the Reformed tradition in re- 
fusing to make a simple distinction 
between work which is good and 
work which is not good. I have a 
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their commissions, convinced that 
this kind of work was not in accord 
with the Lordship of Jesus Christ. It 
seems that it is enough to help Chris- 
tians to bring together their recogni- 
tion of Jesus as Savior with Jesus as 
Lord of the whole life, and then be 
patient about what happens as 
bankers and stockbrokers begin to 
allow God to question and guide 
them. 


Ellul: Yes, I’m totally agreed. But 
the problem remains that various 
techniques are used in different jobs 
and it is very difficult to judge accu- 
rately and fairly whether the work is 
to the glory of God, whether it is 
creative and liberating or not. It is 
very, very difficult. 


Gill: I think a further requirement 
today is to gather examples of alter- 
natives. Often people don’t change 
because they lack creativity. We 
need to gather alternative ideas to 
stimulate creativity on how things 


might be done differently. F| 
example, E. F. Schumacher’s boc! 
Small Is Beautiful has some marvele} 
examples of alternative ways of ry 
ning a business. 


Ellul: Yes, I’m very much in agret 
ment on the need to invent alterny 
tives. That is one of the most positi | 
things we can do now. I never mr 
Schumacher but I am quite familji 
with his writings. A good deal off 
effectiveness comes from the fe 
that he was an economist writi 
about his own field and experiene 
It is lay Christians who should } 
challenged to work through the 
questions and come up with alte 
natives. 


Gill: As far as lawyers are ce 
cerned, your approach implies th 
groups of Christians in law gath 
together for a realistic analysis» 
their profession and practice, th’ 
engage in a thorough study of Bib 
cal notions of justice and law, a 
finally begin to pray and disci 
together what all of this means { 
their law practices. 


Ellul: Exactly. The first points 
very important, especially for law 
yers since they are tempted by idee 
ism. It is well and good to serve ti 
law but they must understand t 
reality of what is happening. Just ld 
month there was a tragic example 

that. A young man struck his daugg 
ter who then fell on the sidewalk ax 
became crippled and blind as a res 

of a spinal injury. The prosecutii 
attorney was a Christian. I know: 
three of them well. The father haa 
bit of a temper, but was a very goc 
fellow, sensitive, and devastated 
this accident. But the press portray) 
him as an unworthy  scandalo 
father. The prosecutor was appallii 
and the defending lawyer had : 
concrete defense. The young mi 
was sentenced to 17 years in pris 
and hanged himself the next day’ 
told the lawyers afterward, “Y! 
did not truly judge the person in th 
matter.’’ The reality of the situati! 


the responsibility of the legal 
ifession: both are very important 
stress. 


1: In America, it seems that most 
vyers, including Christians, are 
Iply manipulating the technical 
juirements of the legal code. 


jul: That is true in France as well. 


i: The good news in America is 
jt the Christian Legal Society has 
inched justice centers to explore 
jh questions, and they have begun 
onciliation service to help people 
jolve disputes outside the court 
: em. 

lul: We have thought about try- 
; something like that in France but 
pple are just too busy. It takes time 
ounsel and to reconcile situations. 
Hore I became a professor I 
rked some as an arbitrator in busi- 
ss affairs, and that kind of media- 
in still occurs in general business 
icles. But we have not established a 
ecifically Christian organization 
t it either for business or law. 


Hl: I would like to hear more 
out your experiences with the 
sociations of Protestant Profes- 
mals. How long did they last? 
that exactly did they do? 


lul: Most of the associations lasted 
«years, from 1947 to 1953. Prob- 
ms were submitted by the partici- 
nts. We tried to get them to 
flect on practical problems. There 
ere congresses, study courses, and 
nsultations. A businessman, for 
ample, might submit a business 
nture for study and discussion by 
e group. Two groups, doctors and 
achers, continue on to the present 
ry, but the others ended. 


ill: New College is five years old 
yw. Maybe we should worry since 
ur groups failed after six or seven 
ars. 


lul: But your organization is 
uch more stable and solid than 
hat we created. All of our profes- 
ynal associations rested totally on 
an Bosc and myself. 


Gill: In some of your writings 
about alternative education you 
have recommended getting off into 
the mountains, camping, and so on. 
Do you think we were mistaken in 
locating New College immediately 
next to the University of California? 
We felt that with hundreds of Chris- 
tians passing through the university 
each year and being indoctrinated 
into the world’s way of looking at 
business, law, medicine, history, and 
so forth, we should create a base 
from which we could penetrate that 
university population. Do you think 
it is possible? 


Ellul: I don’t know about the Uni- 
ted States. In France there is an 
interesting experiment at Aix-en- 
Provence. A group of Christians has 
installed a theological faculty right 
next to the faculty of letters and 
science of the university. They are 
succeeding very well. The univer- 
sity is lay and secular and has no 
moral preconceptions or idealism. 
The faculty of theology is thus the 
place where students can find res- 
ponses to their questions. 


Gill: We have not yet discussed the 
blue-collar laboring classes. Can we 
hope that theologically and ethically 
better-trained professionals might 
go back to their churches and teach a 
Christian view of work and disciple- 
ship to the workers who worship 
with them? 


Ellul: Yes, I think that is very 
right. For workers, Christianity has 
appeared at other times to be either a 
means to get them to accept their 
condition or a means of criticizing 
society. I believe the latter is very 
important and that some new associ- 
ations of workers might be created, 
since American labor unions are not 
at all in the business of transforming 
society. I think it is important to 
have Christian associations that 
ponder and reflect on changes in 
society. 


Gill: My impression is that there 
may be many more working-class 


Christians in the United States than 
in Europe, for example, in the Pen- 
tecostal churches. 


Ellul: Yes, but there are many 
workers in the Catholic church in 
France. They have two labor unions. 
One of these is totally conformist. 
But the other (the CFDT, Confeder- 
ation Francaise Democratique de 
Travail) is anxious to confront the 
real problems of our society. While 
they have dropped the name Chris- 
tian from their title, all the directors 
and the majority of the members are 
Christian and they are concerned 
about the real problems. 


Gill: One interesting phenomenon 
in America is that thousands of peo- 
ple have university degrees and have 
difficulty finding jobs in their fields. 
On the other hand, skilled laborers 
are paid very high wages. Perhaps 
there is a new proletariat, led by the 
professors. 


Ellul: In France, at any rate, the 
problem is that the workers are 
alienated, though not in the usual 
sense and not because of lack of 
money. It is because they realize 
more and more that their life has no 
meaning. The well-paid workers I 
know are asking ‘“‘What is the mean- 
ing of life?” 


Gill: A good deal of confusion and 
misunderstanding has surrounded 
the words technique and technology as 
they are used in English translations 
of your work. Many people believe 
that Jacques Ellul is opposed to all 
forms and manifestations of tech- 
nology—that technological work is 
not only non-Christian but antihu- 
man. It seems to me that technique 
ought to be translated as technique 
(small “‘t’’) when it refers to various 
individual techniques or to the non- 
sacralized general phenomenon. But 
I think it would be best to use Tech- 
nique (capital “T’’) rather than 
technology when referring to the 
global, sacralized phenomenon, the 


Ellul interview continued on p. 28 
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by Jack Buckley 
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So go the stereotypes of the *“Protestant work 
ethic,’ a theme popularized by German sociologist j 
Max Weber three quarters of a century ago. In The 


Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism Weber 


scanned the economic horizon of 
western Christendom, found a cur- 
ious correlation of industrial strength 
and Reformed Protestantism, and 
concluded that certain aspects of 
Calvin’s religion generated the mod- 
ern profit motive. Calvin’s dogma of 
predestination, he said, created an 
individualistic religious orientation. 
Believers sought above all to answer 
satisfactorily the question, ‘““How 
can I be sure of my eternal election 
by God?” 

That is true. Each of us must test 
our secular vocation in light of our 
faith commitment, answering the 
question, “Is God’s blessing evident 
in my work and relationships in the 
community?” Calvin’s emphasis on 
the dignity of every legitimate kind 
of work as a divine calling produced 
a Protestant asceticism of concerted 
labor and investment in the world— 
over against traditional Roman Catho- 
lic asceticism apart from the world. 
On the one hand, Christians were to 
be hard workers, but on the other 
hand, they must not spend much 


— ma 


time or money on worldly pleasured 
As a result, when money was earnél 
it was also saved. Eventually the say 
ers sought new wealth-producit 
investment opportunities. It wi 
only a matter of time before seculal 
ization led to contemporary capitalist 

Weber’s thesis may have som| 
thing valuable to say about ho 
western society has secularized| 
Biblical sense of stewardship at 
thus sacralized profits. Calvinists 
writers like Andre Bieler (The Soce 
Humanism of John Calvin) and V 
Fred Graham (The Constructive Rev: 
lutionary: John Calvin and His Soc 
Economic Impact) have effective) 
rebutted Weber’s simple analysis « 
Calvin’s centrality in the capitalist sag 

Bieler, for example, argues th! 
Weber confused Calvin’s teaching 
with later versions of Protestantisi 
(including Benjamin Franklin’s ht 
manistic proverbs). He missed th 
point that Calvin’s austerity w’ 
adapted to incredibly hard timt 
rather than rooted in his outlook ¢ 


life itself. ) 


: raham similarly analyzes Web- 
| chief mistake as touching the 
jerences between Calvin and 
Jr Calvinists (especially Richard 
kter of 17th-century England), 
| believes that Weber too quickly 
ked onto economics as the focus 
evaluating Calvin’s ethics. What 
tber should have done, says Gra- 
n, was to broaden his search for 
iclue to the total rationalization of 
an life in the West after the Pro- 
tant Reformation. Capitalism is 
t one illustration of this.’’ That 
jonalization of life, which affected 
litics and science as well as eco- 
Imics and religion, Graham argues, 
me not from the Reformation but 
ym the Renaissance by way of the 
ttholic Counter-Reformation. 
iBe that as it may, we want to 
joid the common pitfall of stereo- 
ping Calvinism as a workaholic or 
eedy approach to work. Instead, 
’s listen in on John Calvin as he 
jmments on the Bible’s teachings 
jout human labor in God’s econ- 
ny. Here I have culled significant 
atements of his work ethics from 
s sermons, commentaries, and the 
titutes of the Christian Religion. I 
ave also looked into Calvin’s Ge- 
eva for the contextual application 
F his ideas. What I’ve found are 
scinating pointers toward faithful 
ewardship as God’s co-workers in 
od’s world. 
John Calvin deemed work to be 
ne of God’s greatest gifts to human- 
ind. He often quoted Psalm 127:2, a 
yarning of how vain it is to keep 
yng hours in order to earn and eat 
nxiety’s bread when “‘the children 
f God, though not without work 
nd solicitude . . . supported by the 
rovidence of God repose in tran- 
uility.”” Though work may entail 
ardship, it is always a service ren- 
lered for God by strength that God 
rrovides. From start to finish, then, a 
Shristian worker is spiritually at 
est in the powerful working of God. 
Calvin’s theology emphatically 
ook account of the Fall’s effect on 
uman life and labor, but he always 
ept the “‘curse’’ in its proper con- 


text. Work did not originate as a 
punishment for sin, but was an inte- 
gral part of how God’s good creation 
was always meant to function. Cal- 
vin commented on Genesis 3:17-19’s 
declaration that Adam’s work would 
be difficult in a corrupted world: 

“Whereas in that labor [in the 
Garden of Eden] there had been 
sweet delight, now servile work is 
enjoined him as if he were con- 
demned to the mines. And yet the 
asperity of this punishment is mit- 
igated by the clemency of God, 
because something of enjoyment is 
blended with the labors of man, lest 
they should be altogether ungrate- 
ful.” 

Even the worst of work, in a 
broken world, becomes by God’s 
goodness something that can be 
redeemed and made a source of 
thanksgiving for God’s providential 
care. Why? Because men and women 
were made for work. 

Adam’s assignment in the garden 
was a sort of arts and science cur- 
riculum: he was to cultivate the 
plants, shaping the park; he was to 
name the animals, identifying their 
various characters. When Psalm 8:6- 
8 says that all living creatures are 
under human dominion, said Calvin, 
it affirms that ‘‘the whole of the 
world is arranged and established for 
the purpose of conducing to the 
comfort and happiness of men.’’ We 
may think it ironic—but God did 
not—that such happy comfort should 
be achieved through mental and 
physical labor. 

Bible readers universally mourn 


the brevity of Eden’s happy era. 
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Only three chapters into Genesis we 
encounter the Fall and its outcome: 
the rest of human history in and out 
of Scripture unfolds amid toilsome 
misery. Psalm 8 shines with special 
hope in that dark setting, somehow 
retrieving a vision of what we’re 
meant to be as the image of God in 
this created world. Hebrews 2:6-9 
looks back to the psalm with Chris- 
tian hindsight and says no one but 
Jesus has ever fulfilled its aspira- 
tions. Christ has won the right to 
rule the creation as Adam was com- 
missioned to do. We who are reborn 
and adopted into God’s family 
through Christ’s redemptive work 
are also granted permission to share 
in his enjoyment of creation. Calvin 
says, ‘God... by ingrafting us into 
his Son, constitutes us anew to be 
lords of the world, that we may law- 
fully use as our own all the wealth 
with which he supplies us.”’ 

We may rightly question Calvin 
as to how and in what measure the 
average believer of his day received 
such divine bounty. To whom is he 
expounding such teachings? An 
appropriate answer can be found in 
Calvin’s comments on 1 Corinthians 
7:17-24, where Paul wrote primarily 
about the pros and cons of celibacy 
in hard times but also spoke to eco- 
nomic issues: 

“Only let each one lead the life 
which the Lord has assigned to him, 
and in which God has called him... 
Everyone should remain in the state 
in which he was called. Were youa 
slave when called? Never mind. But 
if you can gain your freedom, avail 
yourself of the opportunity. For he 


who was called in the Lord asaslave 
is a freedman of the Lord. Likewise 
he who was free when called is a 
slave of Christ. You were bought 
with a price; do not become slaves of 
men. So, brethren, in whatever state 
called, there let him 
remain with God.” 

Calvin gave this commentary on 
verse 17: “‘...it ought to bea great 
stimulus to us, spurring us on to ser- 
vice, that God counts us worthy of 
being appointed servants of His 
grace for the salvation of our broth- 
ers; on the other hand, our calling 
ought to keep us, as it were, under 
God’s yoke, even if a man finds him- 
self in rather unpleasant circum- 
stances.” 

Slaves in Paul’s day could well 
find themselves in “‘rather unplea- 
sant circumstances.”’ But the apostle 
called on them to find a way to view 
their circumstances as opportunities 
to serve not only human masters but 
also the Lord of all laborers. Paul’s 
point seems to be that slavery need 
not prevent a worker’s endeavors 
from honoring God and promoting 
human good. 

Calvin said that Paul wrote both 
to encourage slaves and to curb pride 
in the freeborn. Each must remember 
that all have to give an account of 
their work to God. Whether slave or 
free, he said: 

‘Once you have entered on your 
calling by God’s will, you must not 
rashly withdraw from it because of 
external circumstances. Paul 
urges each person to be content with 
his own lot. We must always 
remember that Paul is dealing only 
with legitimate ways of life, which 
God has instituted and controls.” 

Calvin took a big interpretive 
step (the Greek is ambiguous) in 
reading Paul as saying that a slave 
should grab any opportunity for 
freedom that came along. He went 
on in his commentary to underline 
his own vision for order and God’s 
honor, saying that freedom is not 
only good but should be used as a 
means for doing ever more good 
work as a servant of the Lord. 


each was 
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This Corinthian passage contained 
for Calvin the overall Biblical prin- 
ciple for work in the world, and he 
applied it to the labor conditions of 
his own day. No one on any rung of 
the socio-economic ladder was ex- 
empt from its mandate. 

On Paul’s exhortation to serve 
the Lord who has bought us with a 
price, Calvin wrote: 

“I wish that everybody had a 
thorough and complete grasp of this 
in his mind, then not so many would 
prostitute themselves to the inclina- 
tions of men, as if they were for sale. 
But for ourselves, let us remember 
that we belong to Him, who has 
bought us back.” 

Paul’s theme of calling, or voca- 
tion, evoked from Calvin this key- 
note statement: ““This is the principle 
from which other things follow: 
Each should be content with his call- 
ing, and persist in it, and not be 
eager to change to something else. In 
the Scriptures ‘calling’ is a lawful 
way of life, for it is connected with 
God, who actually calls us... .” 

That perspective liberated, in 
Calvin’s day as it had long before in 
Paul’s, all workers in every social 
station. Slave or free, each redeemed 
believer knew that his or her labor 
was not in vain; it was service ren- 
dered ultimately to God. 

Nevertheless, Calvin (like Paul) 
refused to lock anyone into some 
particular line of work forever. 

“But at this point someone is ask- 
ing if Paul wishes to impose some- 
thing binding on people, for what he 
Says may seem to suggest that each 
one is tied to his calling, and must 
not give it up. But it would be asking 
far too much, if a tailor were not 
permitted to learn another trade, or 
a merchant to change to farming. To 
that I would reply that that is not the 
apostle’s intention, for he wishes 
only to correct the thoughtless situa- 
tion without any proper reason, for 
perhaps they are moved by a wrong 
belief, or some other influence.”’ 

Calvin’s commentary on 2 Thes- 
salonians 3 reveals one particular set 
of wrong beliefs that seems to have 


misled many in his day to shun o 
calling for another. There he rid| 
culed monastic Catholics as “‘bus} 
bodies,” who had left off honed 
work in order to “gather togethi| 
every rumor, and spread the 
abroad in a meaningless jumble. Oy 
might say that they bore the burde} 
of a kingdom upon their shoulders, 
His advice to such devotees of a spr 
cial ‘‘religious’’ vocation was to hes 
Paul’s injunction: “If any will ne 
work, neither let him eat.” | 

Though we might wish Caly:| 
had been more tolerant as to ho} 
much monks and nuns do indeed 
work in their particular calling, w} 
need to remember and retain h} 
critical grasp of the oneness of divir | 
vocation. Every Christian is calle] 
by God to work for God in the mid} 
of God’s kingdom in this world. In] 
basic sense, there is no difference 
between the religious and the sect 
lar. Medieval tradition had radial 
distinguished the two, elevatini 
churchly work above the mundan| 
labor of the masses of people. Noy 
Calvin was elevating all hones 
work to the honored status of divini| 
service. 

Calvin was so bold as to giv 
“holiness” a surprisingly down-tot 
earth definition in his 2 Thessaloni 
ans 3 commentary: “... it is thos 
who provide themselves with th: 
necessities of life by honorable an) 
useful work that lead a life of holt 
ness.’’ Paul calls idlers “‘disorderly 
in that passage, eliciting from Calvi 
this observation on the nature ¢ 
things: | 

“This is truly ataxia (disorder’ 
not to consider the purpose fo 
which we were formed and not t 
order our lives with this end in view 
for it is only when we live in accor 
dance with the rule of God that ow 
life is set in order. . . . It is wortl 
noting this point, lest anyone shoult 
do as he pleases apart from a legitil 
mate call from God. For God ha 
marked out human life in such a wai 
that each man is to give himself t¢ 
the service of his neighbors. Anyone 
therefore, who lives for himsel 


lone without being of any service to 
he human race, and indeed who is a 
rouble to other people and of help 
ono one, is rightly to be regarded as 
taktos (disorderly).”’ 

True holiness of life, then, was 
or Calvin a matter of obedient ser- 
rice to God’s calling; and that 
ncluded willing service of other 
uman beings. Calvin here simply 
ut some concrete shape on the 
amiliar saying of Jesus about the 
yreatest commandment of them all 
Matthew 22:34-40). 


Calvin’s adopted city of Geneva 
became a proving ground for his 
reformed theology, both in ecclesi- 
astical matters and in civic life as 
church members put their faith into 
action. How did his doctrine of 
work actually work in Geneva? 
What specific contours did his inter- 
pretation of “the great command- 
ment’ assume there? 

We can begin by noting Calvin’s 
concern for just working conditions. 
A worker’s wages were a gift of 
God, the proper reward for honest 
labor well done. As we have seen, 
the reformer believed that any legit- 
imate field of work was open to any 
Christian; any Christian worker was 
worthy of his or her hire. Each was 


Every Christian is called by God to 
work for God in the midst of God’s 


kingdom in this world. 


contributing through honest endeav- 
or to the welfare of all, as constitu- 


-ent parts of the commonwealth of 


Christ. Because Calvin held that ‘‘no 
manner of life is more praiseworthy 
to the heart of God, than that which 
yields some advantage to human 
society,” he also maintained that 
every worker must also benefit in 
turn from the work offered in soli- 
darity with one’s neighbor’s. Other- 
wise it obviously was not genuinely 
beneficial to all society. With vivid 
picture-language, he declared that: 


“When a robber kills a man, his 
object is the spoil; but he who 
extorts labor from a poor man and 
sucks, so to speak, his blood, after- 
wards sending him away naked and 
needy; this is more atrocious than if 
he violently killed a stranger.” 

Though he did not compute a 
divine just wage, Calvin did argue 
that settling for the legal minimum 
wage would never do for true disci- 
pleship on an employer’s part. In a 
sermon on Deuteronomy 15 he ap- 
plied Moses’ compassionate legisla- 
tion this way: 

‘“A master will have a servant; 
but if he draws from him all the 
labor that he is able without having 
any concern for him, he shows him- 
self to be cruel. If he says, ‘But I feed 
him and pay him his salary.’ Indeed, 
but it is necessary to have regard also 
for his capacity and the service 
which we are able to receive from 
that; and especially that we regard 
that natural equity of not doing to 
another what we would not wish to 
be done to us. When, thus, a man has 
someone in his service, he ought to 
ask himself: ‘If I were in his place, 
how would I want to be treated? I 
would want to be supported.’ When 
it is a question of our profit or loss, 
we are very able judges; but when it 
is a question of others’, we are 
blind.” 

The reverse side of Calvin’s con- 
cern for fair payment of the worker 
was his passion for honest work. 
Like Luther, he purged the church of 
numerous traditional feast days, 
arguing that the one true day of rest 
is Sunday, the festival of the resur- 
rection. Refugees from France, then, 
found themselves on the job some 12 
extra days in Geneva. Fred Gra- 
ham’s commentary on this state of 
affairs clarifies the issue: 

‘This did not mean, of course, 
that workers slaved six days a week 
from dawn to dusk without surcease. 
For one thing, Wednesday morning 
contained a worship service obliga- 
tory enough to merit the day to be 
called ‘the day of prayer,’ and no one 
was supposed to be working until 
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after worship was over .. . And the 
printing workers were accustomed 
to receiving all of Wednesday as a 
holiday, although we cannot tell if 
this custom was extended to other 
workers.” 

And yet Calvin’s outlook on 
work did imply that cutting back 
from six solid days of labor led to 
laziness of body and soul. Graham 
laments that therein lay the seeds of 
future problems in western Protes- 
tant culture: 

‘And since pastors and entrepre- 
neurs often share a concern for work 
—the one from duty, the other from 
profit—which takes little thought 
for leisure, we can see the begin- 
nings here of a secularization of the 
other six days that will reach a hor- 
rible nadir in the minds and factories 
of England and America after the 
Industrial Revolution.”’ 

Probably the most admirable 
aspect of Calvin’s Genevan policies 
was the rallying of deacons and 
other administrators to create jobs 
for the flood of immigrants who 
sought refuge in that city from per- 
secution in their Catholic home- 
lands. Geneva’s hospitals were con- 
solidated into two main centers of 
care and a plague hospital outside 
the city walls. They were a refuge 
not only for the ill, but also for the 
elderly and widowed, orphans, and 
the poor. Medical care was provided 
at public expense in a form of 
“socialized medicine,” with hospi- 
tallers also serving as deacons under 
the authority of the church leader- 
ship. 

The influx of refugees created 
tremendous pressure on Geneva’s 
economy. It is estimated that the 
population doubled in about 20 
years, and the cost of living rose 
sharply. Calvin’s leadership in com- 
plex efforts to resolve the problems 
created by that flood of immigration 
is summarized by Bieler: 

“Calvin faced these difficulties 
with exemplary clearness of thought. 
He was concerned about the profes- 
sional education of youth as well as 
about the readjustment of adults to 
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new employments. The men who 
could not immediately find a place in 
their professions were assigned to 
remunerative temporary jobs. But 
not all refugees could be reinte- 
grated in the existing professions. 
Hence new trades were created. 
Calvin intervenes at the so-called 
Small Council so that it may develop 
the weaving industry. A silk-winder 
from Lyons becomes the instructor 
of young people who had remained 
dependent on the General Hospital. 
In addition to the sick, the hospital 
must also accept the resourceless 
poor. Then a man from Lucca estab- 
lishes the manufacturing of silk- 
tissues. Later, other refugees, not 
satisfied with just this aspect of the 
industry, want to produce the silk 
itself. Hence they will introduce the 
culture of mulberry trees and the 
raising of silkworms (which feed 
only on mulberry leaves).”’ 

The reformer’s theology of work 
obviously did not stay cloistered in 
his study or pulpit. He stretched 
himself to make sure its doctrines 
were put to work in the govern- 
ment, and thus in the daily life, of 
Geneva’s reformed society. The 
result was a peaceful revolution. 

One point of historical conten- 
tion is the “sumptuary laws” enacted 
in Geneva, which, though not 
directly Calvin’s work, are under- 
stood to represent his will for social 
order. They are usually portrayed as 
the forerunners of our own coun- 
try’s infamous “‘blue laws,’’ which 
forbid numerous activities on moral 
principle. (Trivia columns abound in 
reference to such statutes, arousing 
amused chuckles at how outland- 
ishly prudish their enactors were.) 
Fred Graham takes the bull by the 
horns, however, and asserts (cor- 
rectly, I believe) that the Genevan 
laws were actually part of a war on 
poverty: 

“The poor were not poor by some 
divine fiat that made the concern of 
the state irrelevant. Everything was 
done to give man opportunity to rise 
out of impoverishment to a more 
comfortable station in life. This is 


even illustrated by the laws concep 
ing games. It is true that there; 
constant references in the Coun 
records about the prohibition . 
cards, dice, and certain other gam) 
but the concern was not for games 
themselves, but always the evils 
gambling. No doubt it was as ey 
dent then as it is today that gambli 
hits the poor hardest. Games we 
not frowned upon, and Sund 
games were permitted also, exce 
for the four Sundays per year wh 
the Supper was celebrated. ...T 
sumptuary laws were applied to ri 
and poor, habitant and members 4 
the Council—with refreshing blin 
ness.” 

Andre Bieler’s summary on t 
matter bears hearing as well: ‘ 
order must reign, the state mu 
guarantee private property. Butt 
state must keep watch that this pro 
erty be not acquired at the expen 
of the property of other men, a 
that it be put at the service of tl 
collectivity. For Calvin, ownershi 
of a good is not absolute. It is limit 
and conditional. For a standard, Ca 
vin does not hesitate to quote t 
ancient Jewish law which foresa 
periodical redistribution of lan 
and liberation from debts to the er 
that property should never (throug 
individual hoarding and gener 
involvement in debt) become 
source of social oppression.” 

All in all, then, Calvin’s attitua 
and approach to work in the Chri’ 
tian life was far from slavish busy 
ness. He affirmed the innate digniti 
of all legitimate human endeavor: 
a part of what it means for peoplet 
be in the image of God. H 
denounced idleness as not only 
denial of human dignity but also) 
drain on a society’s general welfare 
He helped the civic leaders of Ger 
eva to engineer patterns of labor ant 
industry that saved that city’s econ 
omy from collapsing and gave ii 
people proper pride in their accom 
plishments, to say nothing of mean 
of survival. 


continued on p. 2 
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WORK: : 


Necessity, Work is seldom, 
f ever, a value-neutral activity. The work we 
lo shapes our identity, changes the world around 
s, influences all our relationships, and helps create 
he social structures in which we live. Work is 
he context out of which some of the greatest 
xoods and the profoundest evils of our lives take 
po. Vocation, Work is a bond that 
ies us to material and social reality. Yet our work 
n the world is often ambivalent. Against thesbae k= 
sround of creation and the Fall, the egoism of our 
livided selves and our longing for the kingdom of 


God infuse all that we do. and Strategy 


WORK: NECESSITY, VOCATION, STRATEGY... 


If work is not ethically neutral, often 
it is not simply good or bad either. 
Work may have both good and bad 
elements. In some work, the good 
far outweighs the evil. For example, 
driving a bus includes the necessary 
evil of emitting pollution into thes 
air. Yet most agree that the social 
goods of public transportation out- 
weigh its evils. Many drivers think 
that the personal rewards of serving 
people (especially children, the poor, 
and the elderly) also surpass the per- 
sonal frustrations of traffic jams and 
inconsiderate drivers. 

On the other hand, the evil of 
some work clearly outweighs its 
benefits. A prostitute may have 
great opportunities to show kindness 
and understanding to clients, but the 
sexual destructiveness to the indi- 
vidual of that kind of work will 
undermine all that person’s activi- 
ties. Similarly, a real estate specula- 
tor who displaces the poor in order 
to get rich on inner city “‘gentrifica- 
tion’’ may act honestly and give 
good service to the the upper-middle 
class, but the effect of that kind of 
activity on the price of housing and 
the plight of the poor is ultimately 
disastrous. 

The value of work lies not only in 
its product, or effect on society, but 
also in its effect on the worker. 
Albert Camus commented, ‘““With- 
out work, all life goes rotten, but 
when work is soulless, life stifles and 
dies.”’ The determination of “‘soul- 
less’’ work is a complex question. 
Work that is perceived as boring and 
degrading by one person may be a 
lifeline to a sense of self-worth for 
another. Some people assume there 
is a hierarchy in the value of work. 
For example, Hannah Arendt sug- 
gests that intellectual work in the 
public sphere for the good of all is 
the highest kind of work. Creative 
work with material things is second 
and the lowest kind of work is mind- 
less, unskilled labor. 

There are problems witha _hier- 
archy of value in work, especially if 
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it elevates white-collar work over 
blue-collar work. E.F. Schumacher, 
while reflecting on the regrettable 
polarization between the material 
and the spiritual, points out that the 
value of work is not based on class. 
He says, “Proper physical work, 
even if strenuous, does not absorb a 
great deal of the power of attention, 
but mental work does; so that there 
is no attention left over for the spir- 
itual things that really matter. It is 
obviously much easier for a hard- 
working peasant to keep his mind 
attuned to the divine than a strained 
office worker.”’ 

Although this is true, the value of 
work lies not only in the product it 
produces or the contemplation of 
God it permits. There is also the 
intrinsic value of the work itself. 
Schumacher eloquently laments the 
dehumanization that accompanies 
much industrial work: ‘‘Mechanical, 
artificial, divorced from nature, 
utilizing only the smallest part of 
man’s potential capabilities, it sen- 
tences the great majority of workers 
to spending their working lives in a 
way that contains no worthy chal- 
lenge, no stimulus to self-perfection, 


suggested that ““To make the choic 
(of profession) on selfish grounds 4 
probably the greatest single sin thal 
any young person can commit, for + 
is the deliberate withdrawal fror| 
allegiance to God of the greateg| 
part of time and strength.” | 

The problem is, most of us “wan 
it all.’” We want meaningful, chalJ 
lenging (but not too) work that 
can offer to God. How better can 
serve God than through a job tha 
uses all our gifts, stretches ow 
potential, and pays good money a 
well? Such a perspective on vocatioy 
is inevitable because it appeals s 
strongly to both self-interest an 
spiritual altruism. Yet it is a perspec} 
tive afforded only those with thi 
education and opportunity of th! 
upper classes. 

No one can objectively choosi 
their profession. Even the rich havi 
been socially channeled by expecta 
tion, education, and chance toward 4 
particular profession. Most people 
choose from necessity. It is the bes: 
or only job they can get and they 
have little to say about its socialh 
redeeming characteristics or oppor: 
tunities for fulfillment. 


The challenge of work for most 
people is how to redeem the situation 
in which they find themselves. 


no chance of development, no ele- 
ment of Beauty, Truth, or Goodness. 
The basic aim of modern industriali- 
zation is not to make work satisfying 
but to raise productivity...” 
Satisfaction, purpose, and fulfill- 
ment are ideals we all long for in our 
work. The concept of vocation in 
Reformed theology profoundly dem- 
onstrates that God works in the 
world in and through our work. Our 
work is a significant shaper of our 
identity as well as a primary way in 
which we serve God and change the 
world around us. William Temple 


The challenge of work for mosid 
people is how to redeem the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves: 
“Calling” is not primarily a clea 
word from God that preceded their 
choice of work, but the progressive 
discovery of how God can and wants 
to use, them in their professions 
Although God does give people 
direct guidance to their work, it is 
often perceived in retrospect. ‘‘Call- 
ing” may also be a negative word: 
the progressive realization that the 
balance of evil in their present work 
fundamentally frustrates or contra- 
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cts their attempts to serve God in 
e world. 

There are pacifists who work in 
unitions plants, ignoring the socio- 
litical implications of their work 
hile guarding their personal mor- 
ity. But more striking is the exam- 
e of Christian engineers who have 
signed from high-paying jobs in 
1e nuclear weapons industry in 
rder to paint houses for a living and 
rotest militarism as a vocation. 
York that contradicts the values of 
1e gospel cannot be redeemed by 
rayer meetings during the lunch 
our. There are Christian execu- 
ives who are scrupulously honest, 
old evangelistic Bible studies at 
heir plants, and give generously to 
heir churches. At the same time 
hey amass fortunes from worthless 
r pernicious goods produced by 
borers who live in poverty. 

No matter how fulfilling or 
ewarding a vocation is, or how 
trategic it is for preaching, it cannot 
e a calling of God if it contradicts 
lhe Good News for a particular class 
f people. 
| If work that is “good” on the 
yersonal level can be undermined by 
ts negative impact on society, it 1s 
Iso true that work that appears 
eaningless on the personal level 
-an be transformed into a means of 
race by the Spirit of Christ. A bus 
-onductor in one of our cities shows 
so much love and care to his pas- 
sengers that people go to work a 
half-hour early just to ride his bus. 
e has transformed his job from that 
of a tiny cog in the machine of public 
ransport into a means of grace for 
those around him. 

Most people choose their job 
from necessity. Their primary moti- 
vation is survival, or conformity to 
the expectations of their family and 
friends. In most people’s eyes, survi- 
val also includes security and a 
degree of comfort. As survival is 
secured, people look for fulfillment 
in their job: self realization. For 
many, the satisfactions of doing a 


good job, of producing a good prod- 
uct, and of making lasting friends are 
enough. 

But human beings also hunger for 
a sense of vocation, of life purpose, 
in their work. Living for the week- 
end can be very boring. As Chris- 
tians we look for evidence of God 
calling us and leading us down a road 
that goes somewhere. Even if our 
work is not particularly heroic, we 
want it to matter. The reason we 
want it to matter is because we want 
to matter. Our identity cannot be 
whole if our work is empty. We 
become alienated from God, from 
ourselves, and our society if our 
work is meaningless. 

Some theologians (like Jacques 
Ellul) begin with a doctrine of the 
Fall and stress the facticity of work: 
that it is of the order of necessity. 
Others (like John Calvin) begin with 
creation and stress the goodness of 
work: that every Christian is called 
by God to a vocation. Anabaptists 
tend to start with redemption and 
treat work asa strategic activity that 
must be judged in relation to the 
kingdom of God. Work is viewed as 
a means through which Christians 
support themselves in this age while 
their real work is to incarnate the 
age to come. 

The outworkings of these three 
positions are, first, freedom and 
grace to break the order of necessity; 
second, permeation and transforma- 
tion to renew the structures of crea- 
tion, and third, resistance and 
noncompliance with the fallen pow- 
ers of this age. Work as participation 
in creation must be balanced by an 
appreciation of the deeply flawed 
nature of all human activity. But the 
key metaphor for a Christian theol- 
ogy of work is work as redemption. 
The central model of Christian work 
is the cross. Whether work is for 
necessity, for fulfillment, or for 
vocation, Christians are called to 
transform their work into a mode of 
servanthood. 

Certainly work is a (sometimes 
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evil) necessity and a (sometimes 
glorious) privilege. Certainly some 
work is more valuable than other 
work, personally, socially, and in its 
impact on the world. But most work 
can be transformed into a mode of 
service. Slavery was an intrinsically 
dehumanizing kind of work. But 
Paul reminded slaves that their iden- 
tity transcended their work, even 
though they should escape degrading 
work if they could. “Were you 
called while a slave? Do not worry 
about it; but if you are able also to 
become free, rather do that. For he 
who was called in the Lord while a 
slave is the Lord’s freedman; like- 
wise he who was called while free is 
Christ’s slave. You were bought 
with a price. Do not become slaves 
of men” (1 Corinthians 7:21 -23). 
Never before have Christians had 
so much apparent freedom to choose 
their work. Yet how many of us 
squander that freedom by degrading 
good jobs into means of  self- 
glorification or by selling our souls 
to a bad job for the security it brings? 
Our model for work is Jesus, who 
“though he was in the form of God 
took the form of a bond 
servant.” 


Bernard Adeney is assistant professor of social 
ethics at New College Berkeley. 
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Questions in Evaluation of a... 


jJ@B 


Personal Ethics: 


1. Does this job demand activities that are in themselves immoral? O yes Ono 


2. Does my Christian commitment enhance or detract from the responsible 
: exercise of this job? Oenhance O detract 


; Can I do this job “Christianly’? Oyes O no 


D too little? (Will I be a burden on society or the church?) 


Sa 3. Can I enjoy this job? Oyes Ono 
4 » D enhance 
: 19 ; 4. Does this job enhance or detract from my devotion to the Lord? © detract 
ro ‘ 5. Does this job carry with it high or low social status? Ohigh O low 
ae pax Can I accept the status of this job in a spirit of service and submission to God, 
Ol yes Ono 
ae to my employer, O yes O no 
and to my fellow employees or customers? O yes O no 
eee ee 
6. Does this job provide adequate support? ane Cy 
: O) too much? (Remember the camel and the eye of the needle.) io B: : 
‘ 


; D enough? (Enough to give to those in need?) 


7. How does this job utilize my gifts? 
Does it help me to grow? Oyes Ono 
; Can I do it well? Oyes O no 


8. How does this job help or hinder me from becoming the person I would 
like to be, given my gifts and weaknesses? 


‘ 

; How does it move me toward what I would like to be ten years from now? 
‘ 

‘ 


‘ 9. How much time and energy does this job consume? 


Does it fit in with my priorities for expending time and energy? 
10. Why am J attracted to or repelled from this job? 


11. Am I called to his work? 


See *y 
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Immediate Social Relations 


1. What is the impact on my spouse of my holding this job? 
—on his or her development? —on the goals of our marriage? 
—on our relationship? 


ete were 


2. What price must my spouse pay for me to hold this job? 


3. Can I hold this job and still give myself in love and submission to my spouse, 
or do I expect mainly to be loved and supported? 


4. What is the impact of this job on my children? 
Will we need childcare? Will it affect my time priorities? 
What kind of role model will I be to my kids? 


5. What is the job’s impact on my parents? 
6. How does what I do and the way I do it enhance the work of the church? 


7. Does the job prevent the possibility of deep relations within a specific part 
of the church? 


8. Which should have higher priority: commitment and submission to a specific 
community of God’s people, or personal advancement/service in my career? ° 


9. In my job can I be an example to the body of Christ? 


10. Does the job allow or promote quality relationships with the people I work 
with? 


oe eee eeeaee 


11. Can there be integrity in my personal contacts? 


12. Is my work only or primarily with machines, words or numbers? 


eevee © © Se eee 


Ethics and the Structure of Society 


1. What does the job produce (physically and structurally)? 


2. Where does the income from this job come from? 


3. Is the product/service worth its cost? 


4. Does this job rely on or support structures of society that are oppressive to 
the poor and powerless? ; 


5. Are the corporate aims of this company antithetical to the values of the 
kingdom of God? 


6. Would I be “unequally yoked”’ to the immoral goals of this company by my 
job within it? 


eseae 


Hope Winslow (illustration) 


) 


. Does my taking this job contribute to the racist or sexist structure of the 
profession? 


. What is the impact of this work on the environment? 
—Is the job itself polluting? —Is there a long commute? 


exetreseesrs © 


° 
I 
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Rather than acting in 
God's image, as 
God's representative, 
humanity wants 
instead to take 
God’s place— 
to be the ruler, 
the owner, the king. 
We want to seize 
God’s creation and 
make it our own. 


Wesley Granberg-Michaelson 
in the Nov./Dec. 1982 Radix 


Carroll Ballard’s Never Cry Wolf 
takes your breath away. From the 
moment the rickety plane lands in 
the middle of an icy expanse of land 
in northern Canada, you feel you’re 
there under the teal-blue sky, breath- 
ing the frigid air. You feel reduced 
in scale by the huge white plateau 
surrounded by mountains pointing 
toward heaven, giving the scene a 
cathedral effect. In the middle of this 
panorama stands a small human, a 
biologist named Tyler, who has been 
sent by the Canadian government to 
study the habits of the Arctic wolf. 

To underscore Tyler’s inconse- 
quence, as if a speck in this snowy 
universe, Ballard has him “equipped” 
by the government with cases of 
canned asparagus and boxes of 
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government forms to fill out. Sur- 
rounded by those tawdry reminders 
of civilization, Tyler attempts a 
macho stance, lights his pipe, sits on 
a crate, and actually types out a 
government report. The camera 
pulls back repeatedly, putting Tyler 
into the perspective of his vast 
surroundings. 

White hunters moving into the 
area have been complaining that 
wolves are killing off the caribou. 
Tyler has been sent to prove that this 
is the case, so the government can 
give permission for killing off the 
wolves. 

What Tyler discovers is that it is 
the white hunters who have deci- 
mated the caribou. The wolves kill 
off only the sickly and unfit members 


of the herd, ultimately strength 
ing it. 

After some initial survival pre 
lems, Tyler gets to know a family 
wolves, who become sympathe 
characters. The wolves are mor 
gamous, family-loving creatures w 
exhibit some curiosity about Ty: 
but are not hostile. They are nol: 
animals with a humanlike need | 
society. When the male leaves t 
family to hunt and he and the feme 
howl to each other back and for 
across the ridges, there is sometht 
haunting about the loneliness in th! 
cries. It makes you feel sorry 1 
poor Tyler, who has removed hit 
self from the society of his kind. 

The way actor Charles Mart 
Smith (who played Toad in Ameria 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- © 


yaffiti) portrays Tyler brings out 
e humor in the whole situation. In 
e of the movie’s most memorable 
enes, Tyler is sunbathing and finds 
mself in the middle of a caribou 
ampede. If Robert Redford had 
sen standing there he might have 
oked heroic, but Smith looks like a 
sry vulnerable naked Homo sapiens. 
Tyler is eventually befriended by 
1 Innuit family, people who, like 
ie wolves, have a natural nobility 
out them. Sitting around the fire 
-night they retell myths about the 
nd they’ve lived on for so long, 
xplaining it and their bond to it. 
ne elderly Innuit tells Tyler about 
dream/Vvision that has left him feel- 
ig forever identified with the 
rolves. 


Regrettably, the white hunters 
who come into the area do not share 
the natives’ respect for the beauty of 
the land or the integrity of its crea- 
tures. They are exploiters. In one 
scene, white hunters set up a Bar-B- 
Q complete witha metal picnic table 
and striped awning. (This reminded 
me of the scene in Apocalypse Now, 
where soldiers set up a Bar-B-Q ina 
Vietnamese jungle. Suddenly I have 
a mental picture of remote beauty 
spots all over the world with fat, 
white North Americans setting up 
Bar-B-Qs and drinking beer, as if 
the whole world were the back yard 
of their trailer park.) 

Never Cry Wolf is about civiliza- 
tion encroaching on wildness, from 
the killing of the wolves to the 


young Innuit who, to impress women 
in bars, buys false teeth because his 
own have been eroded by the white 
man’s sugar. 

At the same time this scripted 
story is going on, another story 1s 
being told by Ballard’s powerful 
images. The way the movie is filmed 
tells us that creation should inspire in 
us a sense of awe. It should remind us 
of a sense of proportion we've lost in 
our cities, blocked out with smog 
and skyscrapers. The message is that 
we too are creatures who ought to 
show more humility toward the rest 
of the created order. 
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Crying 
in the Wilderness 


by Bill Zimmerman 


Crying in the Wilderness: The Struggle 
for Justice in South Africa by Desmond 
Tutu. Wm. B. Eerdmans Co., 1982, 
cloth, $4.95. 


We have recently been witnesses 
via television to some of the greatest 
injustices ever perpetrated, such as 
the massacre in Lebanon and assassi- 
nation in the Philippines. Crying in the 
Wilderness is yet another story of op- 
pression. This time it concerns one 
of the ugliest examples of injustice: 
black apartheid in South Africa. In 
excerpts from speeches and articles, 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, a black South 
African minister, recounts the gross 
injustices of his country. 

It is difficult to understand how 
overt racial discrimination persists 
as a fixed trait of South African cul- 
ture. In the United States we at least 
pay lip service to integration and 
equal rights, even if the statistics in 
areas like unemployment or prison 
inmate ratios suggest that the de facto 
state of blacks in North America is 
far from admirable. Yet in Tutu’s 
agony at the distressing plight of his 
brothers and sisters we find a mes- 
sage of hope and compassion. His 
seemingly unrelieved pain does not 
give way to disaffection or despair. 
Here is a life circumstance that pro- 
vides all of the potential for personal 
and corporate devastation, yet here 
also is one man who will not take 
lightly God’s creation. Tutu knows 
that he is created in the image of God 
and that he is therefore a human 
being worthy of self-esteem. 

The counsel that Desmond Tutu 
offers the government of South 
Africa is sensible: eliminate apar- 
theid before its damning consequen- 

ces ravage the country. Tutu is not 
an advocate of violent insurrection. 
He is not a proponent of coups to 
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overthrow unfriendly governments. 
He is calling on the leaders of his 
nation-state to count every person as 
a human being worthy of the full 
rights of citizenship. 

North Americans will recognize 
that desire as being of major signifi- 
cance in our own history. The 
Bishop maintains hope that his 
government will recognize the hu- 
manity of the blacks. Perhaps if 
South African leaders were to read 
Tutu’s book without seeing his face 
they might better comprehend the 
universal cry to be treated justly and 
peaceably without regard to race or 
sex or any number of other pigeon- 
holing, person-effacing schemes. 

In spite of the fact that the various 
parts of the book, brought together 
for publication by editor John 
Webster, were not written to be a 
single volume, there exists an amaz- 
ing unity and coherence. The sec- 
tions are well written and concise; 
the editor’s notes prefacing each 
piece offer the context for under- 
standing Tutu. One benefit of the 
book’s short sections is that it can be 
picked up and read without losing 
track of the overarching themes. 
Along with providing excellent 
devotional readings, many historical 
events are placed in context, fur- 
nishing background on South Afri- 
ca’s recent past. Here is a book that 
calls us back to the basics of valuing 
each other. 


Bill Zimmerman is a computer programmer- 
/manager in Berkeley, CA. 


After 
Fundamentalism 


by Alan Beasley 


After Fundamentalism: The Future of 
Evangelical Theology by Bernard Ramm. 
Harper & Row, 1983, $14.95. 


After Fundamentalism came out of a 
search that began during the question- 
and-answer period of a lecture 


Ramm gave on his understanding} 
the Christian faith. As he tells 
“When I was asked by a shrey 
listener to define American evang 
ical theology more precisely, I exp: 
rienced inward panic. .. . To stutt 
out a reply to that question waso 
of the most difficult things I ha 
ever had to do on a public platfor; 

‘The experience set me to ref] 
tion. . . . I was the product of t 
orthodox-liberal debate that } 
gone on for a century. ... the co 
troversial doctrines have been giv 
far more importance than thi 
deserve. . . . Other important de 
trines have been neglected. T! 
result of that debate has been 
shape evangelical theology into t 
form of haphazardly related do 
trines. I did not have a theolo; 
whose methodology was scienti 
cally ascertained, nor doctrin 
scientifically interrelated nor pro 
erly defended. That is why I cou 
not give a reasonable account of n 
theology when asked to do so.” 

While searching for a sol 
methodology, Ramm was surprisi 
at the almost universal respect f 
Karl Barth, even though his boo 
defend ‘‘the ancient Christology - 
the church fathers as well as tha 
doctrine of the trinity. His stateme) 
on the authority of Scripture wou 
satisfy the most stringent orthod 
theologian. He defends the virg 
birth, the bodily resurrection, a 
the cosmic, visible return of Christ! 
The question that puzzled Ram» 
was ‘Why was the world of modes 
theologians greatly honoring a ma 
who was writing the kind of theo 
ogy that well over 90 percent | 
them disagreed with?” 

Ramm concluded that Barth ha 
discovered an honest way to rela: 
to modern learning. According ° 
Ramm, “In all areas where th 
Enlightenment and modern learnir 
offer real gains, Barth makes r 
objection and hence avoids obscu! 
antism. Where the Enlightenmet 


sroaches on Christian revelation 
| Christian theology, however, 
th opposes the Enlightenment.”’ 
{agrees with Thomas Torrance’s 
inment in Theological Science that 
Jat Barth was doing in his theol- 
y was the ‘rethinking and restat- 
] of Reformed theology after the 
mense philosophical and scientific 
yelopments of modern times which 
ye supplied us with new concep- 

l and scientific tools.’’ 

In chapters one through three, 

m gives a fascinating general 
ount of the Enlightenment empha- 
ing why it was so traumatic for 
thodox Christianity and why the 
ategy of liberalism (conceding 
watever is necessary to keep the 
ace) and that of orthodoxy (ignor- 
modern learning unless it can be 
ted into the existing scheme) 

n't work. 

In chapters four through seven- 
en, he goes through a large number 

issues that confront evangelical 
eology. For each of these he shows 
iw Barth’s approach can be fruitful 
| evangelicals to use in their own 

empt to deal with those issues. He 
lieves that Barth was often able to 
me up with ways of handling these 
lestions that are both faithful to the 

‘ord of God and extremely crea- 
re, and that can be used by us even 
we don’t completely agree with 
m on other things. 

Of the chapters devoted to spe- 
fic problems, the most valuable are 
ght, nine, and ten, which describe 
€ various attacks made on the 
ible in the last couple of centuries 
id the way Barth responded. He 
lieved that the prophets and apos- 
=s who wrote the Scriptures were 
ecifically elected by God and that 
e Word of God came to them ina 
ecial way to make their work pos- 
ole. However, according to Ramm, 
arth also believed that, ““when the 
Tord of God comes into the human 
here it undergoes a diffraction. ... 
o human language is a perfect mir- 
r in which the Word of God is 
rfectly reflected. Hence a diastasis 


[or interval] occurs at the point of 


language. . . . In that Hebrew and 
Greek also share in the limitation of 
all languages, Holy Scripture too 
must reflect a diastasis between the 
original Word of God and its witness 
in the Hebrew and Greek texts.’ 

Quoting a few sentences doesn’t 
do justice to Ramm’s exposition of 
Barth’s doctrine of Scripture, but it 
does help us see why this part of his 
theology bothers so many people. To 
liberals, Barth is claiming too much 
for the Bible by saying that, though 
the Scriptures aren’t perfect, even in 
the original autographs, they really 
are a form of the Word of God. To 
many evangelicals, Barth is here 
claiming far too little. Liberals tend 
to balk at saying, as Barth does, that 
the Word of God is in the Scriptures 
in an objective sense, and evangeli- 
cals tend to balk at saying that the 
meaning isn’t necessarily right on 
the surface and often requires exact- 
ing and prayerful exegesis to uncover 
it. Ramm writes that “ .. . because 
the diastasis in Scripture exists .. . if 
the interpreter is not careful he or 
she may convert something of pass- 
ing culture into the very Word of 
God itself.”” Because of that, many 
evangelicals are going to be con- 
firmed in their suspicions about 
Barth and begin to have serious 
doubts about Ramm, since they 
don’t see the need to acknowledge 
that anything in the Bible (or at least 
the New Testament) is of ‘‘passing 
culture.” 

Things are so confusing in our 
time that the trust which Christian 
writers build up with their audience 
is one of the most valuable assets. 
Because of his working hard over 
four decades teaching, writing, and 
defending evangelical theology, the 
name of Bernard Ramm is trust- 
worthy. By endorsing Barth (and, in 
so doing, admitting the validity of 
some aspects of modern learning 
that we evangelicals have denied up 
to this point) he helps people who 
need the kind of assurance that only 
Ramm and others of his stature can 


give if we are to make this sort of 
recognition ourselves. In the eyes of 
other evangelicals, he may have 
squandered whatever trust they pre- 
viously gave him. He deserves our 
thanks for writing the clearest and 
most enjoyable of the truly compe- 
tent books on Barth in our language. 
But more than that, he deserves our 
respect for being one of the first 
American evangelicals to have the 
guts to say these things publicly. 


Alan Beasley is pastor of Parker Heights Presbyter- 
ian Church near Yakima, Washington. 


Peacemakers 
by Elizabeth Claman 


Peacemakers: Christian Voices from the 
New Abolitionist Movement edited by 
Jim Wallis. Harper & Row, 1983, 
paper, $5.95. 


Daniel Berrigan, poet, priest, and 
peacemaker, writes, “It’s terrible 
for me to live in a time where I have 
nothing to say to human beings 
except, ‘Stop killing.’ There are 
other beautiful things I would love 
to be saying to people. There are 
other projects I could be very helpful 
at. I can’t do them. I cannot.” 

What can one say or do that has 
meaning in the face of nuclear 
annihilation? Berrigan and 23 other 
Christian activists 
range of backgrounds and perspec- 
tives contribute answers to that 
question in Peacemakers. Their voices 
are diverse and yet unanimous; they 
have many methods, one goal. As 
Christians, these men and women 
have been called to prevent the holo- 
caust that threatens us all. Their tes- 
timonies speak not only about hard 
choices and their repercussions, but 
about the deep, ongoing process of 
conversion by which they have been 
enabled to lay down their lives for 
peace. 

The roots for the New Abolition- 
ist movement run deep, drawing 
their strength from God in the same 
way our Christian forebears did as 
they fought to abolish the horror of 


from a wide 
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slavery. Today’s movement seeks to 
abolish not only the weapons that 
are daily increasing in number, but 
also the conflicts, attitudes, and fears 
that cause us as a nation to seek our 
security from them. 

Many of the testimonies in Peace- 
makers deal with the interaction 
between the related atrocities of 
third-world exploitation, hunger, 
poverty, sexism, racism, the des- 
truction of our planet’s delicate 
ecosystem, and the arms race. Their 
message is that there is no real peace 
without justice—not only for all 
humans, but for the whole created 
order. They cry out that funds, tech- 
nology, and human resources now 
spent on destruction must be trans- 
formed and directed toward crea- 
tive and useful ends; that we, as 
Christians must realize and boldly 
proclaim that true security does not 
come from bombs. 

Some may argue that the kind of 
transformation and conversion called 
for is impossible before Christ’s final 
and glorious return, when he will 
usher in the new heaven and earth. 
But a key concept stressed repeat- 
edly in Peacemakers is that central to 
living the gospel is renunciation of 
nuclear solutions and of the whole 
world view on which they depend. 
Mary Evelyn Jegan, a Notre Dame 
sister, writes, “Although Soviet 
weapons can destroy our bodies, our 
willingness to use nuclear weapons 
can destroy our souls.”’ 

Peacemakers presents a range of 
voices, from those who have long 
been complete pacifists, to those 
who struggle with “‘just war’’ the- 
ory. Some contributors, like Vincent 
Harding and Richard Barnet reveal 
deep historical insights. Others, like 
John Perkins, Jim Douglass, Molly 
Rush, and Daniel Berrigan write 
about their personal actions and the 
thought, prayer, and preparation 
that preceeded them. Intended as a 
companion to Wallis’s study, Waging 
Peace, the book is full of helpful ideas 
for those seeking a Christian response 
to issues of war and peace. Because 
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of the diverse attitudes and stands 
presented, from Billy Graham to 
Richard Mouw to Virginia Mollen- 
kott and Thomas Gumbleton, there 
are potential pathways marked out 
for anyone with eyes to see, ears to 
hear, and a heart ready for conversion. 

Despite the sometimes relentless 
repetition of ideas with which most 
readers would already be familiar, 
each contributor also shares some 
individual aspect of search, faith, 
history, or action that brings new 
insight. The book as a whole is well 
written and edited, and its message 
comes through with power and clar- 
ity. Would that the leaders of our 
nation and the Soviet Union could 
read it and, to quote Virginia Mol- 
lenkott and the prophet Micah, “*... 
learn that even in the twentieth cen- 
tury, security stems from doing jus- 
tice and loving mercy and walking 


humbly with God.”’ 


Elizabeth Claman is a high school teacher 
living in Pleasant Hill, California. 


Night of the Wolf 
by Margaret Parker 


Night of the Wolf by Christopher 
Bryan. Harper & Row, 1983, cloth, 
$10.95. 


A respectable academic institute 
plots to subvert British society and 
eventually dominate the world. Its 
directors, an odd assortment of 
power-hungry dignitaries, are in 
league with the devil. To enhance 


their power they employ the ritua 
of ancient cultists and necromance} 
but they also manipulate the machj 
ery of government, big busine 
academia, and the media to brix 
their evil schemes to fruition. Ast 
story builds to its climax, demon 
forces demand human sacrifice. 
mild-mannered Christians and 
tame world act as God’s agents 
thwart the devil’s intentions. 

The plot elements of Christoph 
Bryan’s suspense novel, Night of 1 
Wolf, are strikingly similar to ce 
tain elements in C. S. Lewis’s Th 
Hideous Strength. As I read Bryar 
book, his first, I couldn’t he 
remembering Lewis’s. Naturally 
expected this novel to suffer | 
comparison, especially since Th 
Hideous Strength is one of my all-tin 
favorites. I was prepared to rese 
Bryan for trying to ride Lewis 
literary coattails. To my surprise: 
found Night of the Wolf capable | 
holding its own. 

The suspense builds as police pr 
fessionals piece together clues ar 
coincidences. The story, taking i 
tone from its hero, chief inspect 
David Adam, a no-nonsense, jus: 
the-facts-ma’am detective, mov 
briskly forward. Christopher Bryz 
offers no lyrical description to ling 
over or ponderous philosophizing ° 
bog us down, but just enough pr 
cise, suggestive details to make th 
mood, conflicts, and characte) 
come alive. 

The chief inspector, his wife Eh: 
abeth, and their friend the archde: 
con are sketched deftly so that w 
thoroughly like them. The villaiv 
and their evil plot are described wit 
a restraint that enhances our uneag 
over their sinister potential. Actic: 
sequences are sufficiently bizarre | 
satisfy any appetite for the sensé 
tional, but there is always enough « 
the humdrum to convince us that th 
story is really happening. All in al 
Bryan has created a thriller that 
hard to put down. 

Unlike many detective novel 
however, this is one I will want t 


k up and read again. It resonates 
jh profound theological themes 
wen into the plot with finesse. In 
ht of the Wolf we see the universal 
fan craving for control and mas- 
y contradicted by the fact of our 
atureliness, our dependence on 
id. The wolf’s role in the story 
hlights that theme. We see how 
} modern determination to accept 
ly what can be seen and proved 
is aground on the reality of pow- 
ul unseen forces at work in the 
verse. The police inspector’s 
foccupation with evidence that 
| hold up in court reinforces that 
ime. 
Having heightened our aware- 
is of the dangerous struggle 
pween good and evil, the author 
ses his closing chapters with 
urances of God’s gentle grace and 
leeming power. His ultimate mes- 
re is the good old gospel message. I 
t almost ready to concede that 
ght of the Wolf presents its spiritual 
ths more effectively than does 
iat Hideous Strength. Because Bryan 
ites a proper British detective 
ry, downplaying the mythical, 
tastic, and farcical elements that 
wis revels in, more readers may be 
lined to take his theological les- 
s seriously. 
We needn’t think of Lewis’s and 
yan’s books as competing for our 
yalties, however. In their different 
ays, both authors have that rare 
lity to blend the elements of 
tertaining fiction with the life- 
d-death truths of spiritual reality. 
the God-empty, God-hungry 
ssert of modern culture, every 
ok that does that should find an 


idience. 


argaret Parker is a writer of fiction living in 
‘alnut Creek, CA. 
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Who Is for Peace? by Francis 
Schaeffer, Vladimir Bukovsky, and 
James Hitchcock. Nelson, 1983, 
paper, $3.95. 


The Russians clearly are not for 
peace, say these essays. Neither are 
those western dupes who lobby for 
disarmament. Schaeffer chose not to 
speak at an evangelical conference 
on the pros and cons of nuclear arms; 
Bukovsky came out of Soviet Russia 
in 1976 and speaks from hard expe- 
rience; Hitchcock, a Catholic apolo- 
gist against humanism, sees his 
church falling into Soviet hands by 
way of the bishops’ pastoral letter on 
peace. 


The Teachings of Jesus by Norman 
Anderson and The Hard Sayings of 
Jesus by F. F. Bruce. InterVarsity 
Press, 1983, paper, $6.95 each. 


The first volumes of a projected 
“Jesus Library” edited by Michael 
Green suggest it will be a useful col- 
lection of simple, serious studies for 
lay readers. Anderson, a legal scho- 
lar, deftly surveys Christ’s theme of 
the kingdom from doctrinal and eth- 
ical vantage points. Bruce applies his 
skills with history and Biblical criti- 
cism to 70 sayings of Jesus, always 
with the reader’s spiritual needs in 
mind. 


Readings in Christian Humanism 
edited by Joseph M. Shaw, R. W. 
Franklin, Harris Kaasa, and Charles 
W. Buzicky. Augsburg, 1982, paper. 


Some 50 writings span the Chris- 
tian era and sneak in Plato and Aris- 
totle, revealing how western thought 
has been indelibly shaded with 
Christian pens. Secular humanists 
who read these varied pages should 
be wide-eyed at the human dignity 
in God’s image portrayed there. 
Fundamentalist readers will proba- 
bly see proof here of the corrosive 
power of humanism on sound doc- 
trine. No reader will put it down 
unchallenged, unstretched, unre- 
warded. 


Life in All Its Fullness by Philip 
Potter. Eerdmans, 1983, paper, $5.95. 


The ecumenical leader (general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches) shares insights from his 30 
years of participation in inter-church 
ministry. This sort of book invites 
separatists to listen a while to a plu- 
ralistic heartbeat, discovering in the 
process a common Biblical pulse. 


—Jack Buckley 
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JUBAL 


The movie Testament, about 

life in a small California town after 
a nuclear war, has received high 
praise from critics around the 
country. In this interview 
Amen, author of the 
_ that the film is base 
‘about how she. 


ln Litanion wit | 
On bet 


THE LAST TE 
Y Sharon Olle 


TAMEN 
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en: Yes. I’m also a full-time 
j-lance writer, and I also teach 
ting through the adult education 
gram in the Mountain View-Los 
lbs School District. 


Hix: How did you write “The 
Testament’’? 


nen: Fifteen years ago, in Janu- 
1969, I was asleep in bed and 
ke up at four o’clock in the morn- 
For two hours I had this thing 
pding through me, the story that 
ntually became the short story 
lhe Last Testament.” 

t was about the aftermath of a 
es of nuclear explosions and I felt 
if 1 was the woman in the story. I 
s completely rational, I knew 
o I was, that I was Carol Amen, 
during those two hours! felt as if 
yas going through the same expe- 
mce as the mother in the story who 
ites the journal entries, and 
ords what happens to their town 
ler the bombs fall nearby. They 
en’t hit directly. It’s about the 
jereffects and radiation death. I 
ess to everyone that I was not 
eep. I was rational. But it was a 
ry vivid thing. 

When I got up I made a few 
tes. Then after I got my husband 
d three kids off to work and school 
sat down and wrote from about 
ne in the morning until two or 
ee in the afternoon. I was already 
ree-lance writer at that time, with 
or seven years’ experience. But I 
d never before or have ever since 
ritten a story where I never once 
id to invent or cleverly make up 
me plot complication. I merely 
corded what had occurred to me in 
at two-hour period. So that’s how 
wrote it. 


adix: What other kinds of things 
ive you written? 


men: Well, I have always liked to 
rite fiction, short stories particu- 
rly, but it’s very difficult to sell it, 
. over the 20-year period that | 


have been publishing, I would say 
that the church denominational and/ 
or inspirational press has been my 
most steady source of published arti- 
cles. I’ve been published in many 
different denominational magazines 
and I’ve had eight small inspirational 
booklets published. I have most fre- 
quently identified with the religious 
press. I have had things published in 
Reader’s Digest, however, and many 
other secular magazines as well. I’ve 
probably had a couple hundred arti- 
cles and stories published in different 
magazines and newspapers. 


Radix: | think I read that originally 
you had difficulty getting the story 
published. 


Amen: Yes, | sent it out for about 
two and a half years, and nobody 
wanted it. You've got to remember 
this was ‘69-’72 and the climate was 
not at all receptive to this kind of 
story. The closest it came to being 
published at that time was in the 
Methodist family magazine, Today. 
They read it with interest and 
returned it and said if I didn’t place it 
elsewhere in the next year to send it 
back to them. They thought it was a 
powerful story, and it did deserve an 
audience, but they weren't able to 
handle it right then. I put that in the 
back of my mind for an eventual 
resubmission, and then they went 
out of business. So I just put it away 
in the drawer for quite a few years. 

Then when the Soviets invaded 
Afghanistan my husband said, “You 
ought to get out your ‘end of the 
world story.’ ’’ That’s what we 
called it. So I reread it with a little 
more objectivity, and tightened it up 
a bit. I saw a couple places where I 
thought it was a little bit preachy. 
But essentially I sent out the same 
story I had sent those many, many 
times when I first wrote it. I didn’t 
change any of the events or the 
sequence of the plot. Perhaps I'd 
learned a little more craft in those 
years, and was able to polish it a 
little more. In spring 1980 I sent it to 
the St. Anthony Messenger, and they 
published it in their September 1980 


issue. That was the first place it was 


published. 


Radix: How was it eventually 
made into a movie? 


Amen: Well, the St. Anthony Mes- 
senger purchased first rights only, 
which meant I could offer it for 
reprint. So I took the St. Anthony’s 
version and sent it out very aggres- 
sively to a lot of magazines, and it 
appeared in a number of church 
magazines. One of the places! sent it 
was Ms. 

As soon as it appeared in the 
August 1981 issue of Ms., my phone 
started ringing. I had calls from reg- 
ular people, saying how powerful 
they found the story and that they 
were going to send copies of it to 
everyone they could think of — the 
President and Caspar Weinburger 
and people like that. 

Four movie producers talked to 
me about the possibility of making a 
movie. I chose one of them who 
seemed to be the most interested in 
making a faithful rendition of the 
story I wrote rather than some sort 
of distorted Hollywood version. 
That was a scary time because I 
thought I had already accomplished 
or fulfilled my obligation. 

When I had this two-hour expe- 
rience, there was more than just the 
story. It seemed to me that I could 
hear this urgent voice saying ‘“Com- 
municate this.” It was as if it was a 
very strong injunction that it was 
not just given to me as a nifty little 
plot for me to make use of, it was 
given to me for the purpose of com- 
municating to a larger audience. I 
felt really frustrated during those 
years that I was unable to fulfill that 
instruction. 

Now it has probably been pub- 
lished in 20 or 25 newspapers and 
magazines. It has been read on the 
air in West Berlin four times. It has 
been translated into French, for a 
French-Canadian magazine, and pub- 
lished in Australia and New Zea- 
land. So I thought that was really it, 
that the story was reaching a lot of 
people. 
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L. to R.: Jane Alexander, star of Testament; Carol Amen, author of the short 
story; Lynne Littman, co-producer & director of the film. 


Then when it occurred to me that 
a movie could reach millions of peo- 
ple, I knew it was important and I 
thought I was not wise enough to 
choose the producer who would do 
the same story I wrote. Some of 
them talked to me about getting 
“the property,” for which they had 
to negotiate the rights. And then 
once they got “‘the property,” they 
were going to write a screenplay 
that bore very little resemblance to 
my story. 

So that was a time of great uncer- 
tainty and prayer, and I believe I was 
fortunate in the choice I made 
because Lynne Littman made a very 
faithful rendition of my story. 


Radix: You publish in religious 
publications. Are you a Christian 
then? 


Amen: Yes, I’m a member of a 
United Methodist church. 


Radix: And you feel in some way 
that the Lord gave you this vision? 


Amen: Well, I certainly feel that it 
came from God. I have steered clear, 
especially in newspaper interviews, 
of putting a label on what it was that 
I had, because I feel that sucha thing 
could be divisive in making some 
people dismiss it as “‘another reli- 
gious group.” And other people 
might think I was having some kind 
of a psychological aberration. So I 
have never gone around saying, “It 
was God’s mouth to my ear.’’I really 
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prefer to describe the way the expe- 
rience felt, and what my sense of 
urgency was, and that the reason I 
got it was to communicate it. 

I personally think it was from 
God, and that he was using the tal- 
ents I had, and the particular person I 
was, and then perhaps using his own 
plan for the timing. I was really frus- 
trated back at the time I wrote it. 
But now I think it is all to the good 
because people just weren’t as will- 
ing to look at this whole issue at that 
time as they are now. So it’s taught 
me a few lessons about being alittle 
more trusting in God’s timing. 

For the same reason, there was no 
political name-calling in my original 
story — like whose fault it was and 
who started the war and that sort of 
thing. As the result of all the media 
attention I’ve been getting I have 
particularly tried not to come onasa 
hawk or dove or on any side of the 
political spectrum — because the 
minute I would start to say my stand, 
people at the other end would say, 
“Oh, it’s just another political 
tract,’ and maybe stay away. As it is 
now, there is no faultfinding in the 
film. It’s apolitical in that it avoids 
that particular part of the issue and 
deals with the human terms. 

Somebody else has to figure out 
the political aspects of how we can 
keep such a thing from happening. I 
am not a nuclear weapons expert, 
and I’m not a particularly effective 


peace spokesperson. I just did 4} 
part in this whole thing and if th 
gets other thoughtful people 
thinking and grappling and wri 
tling with the whole issue, then th 
is what my role was meant to b 
My role is not to say what we: 
next, because I don’t know whatt! 
next step is. I have my own ideasa 
I still do things that I think might; 
helpful. Some days I think they 
helpful. Some days I don’t think 
makes much difference whether » 
write letters or make our opinic 
known or not. It depends on whi 
day you ask me. Several peopleh 
tried to get me to make stateme 
about things that I have no wish 
particular expertise to be talki 
about. 


Radix: How does your story dif 
from the movie? Where are | 
things in your mind’s eye that wk 
you saw it on the screen, y 
thought, “Oh, that’s not how I sav 
at all.” 


Amen: Well, definitely, there w 
a few things like that, because p 
and film are two different media 
you read the original story, you v 
see places where a writer can mak 
suggestion that the reader v 
extrapolate and expand in his or! 
own imagination and make son 
thing much more powerful. | 
instance, my original story was) 
along the ocean. In my mind’s eye 
was a California coastal town 
small community quite close to 
ocean. One day the mother takes ; 
children to the beach and they j 
go near the ocean. Then she sa: 
“The ocean, it was unspeakable 
can’t describe it.”” Now anybody: 
take that and do what they will we 
it in their mind, and make someth;: 
perhaps more horrible than any fp) 
ture that you could paint with a y 
low ocean with debris and thir 
floating in it. We all are capable 
doing this in our minds. As a writ 
I think that those images are perhi 
more powerful. 

Our family went down to Sie’ 
Madre and were on location w 
the cast and crew in February wh 


yy were filming; just for three 
is of shooting out of the month. 
| we got to see some of the film 
ly had shot the previous day, the 
ies. I was crying even after see- 
4 the dailies and those were just 
igh cuts, not the finished film. 
ire was a depiction of images I had 
iried around in my head for 15 
jrs, and it was very powerful for 
to see them become real in that 
dium. 
[There are other things I think 
jhaps are better in the story. But 
have to understand with a three- 
se short story and an hour and a 
f movie, they would have had to 
ke a lot of additions. I was privi- 
ied to be able to approve the first 
tking script. It was amended 
ewhat later, but I got to read it 
a say “yea” or “nay.” I don’t 
bw what would have happened if 
said “no,” but I liked it very 
ich. I was very pleased. It is true to 
spirit of the story. In my story I 
H a Protestant clergyman and a 
est in the town who both prom- 
id each other as the events became 
bre and more grim that they would 
‘ry on visiting the sick and bury- 
the dead as long as they could, 
“the Protestant clergyman was 
ed in the screenplay. I imagine it 
tkes it clearer just to have the one 
lest who is a symbol for them all. 
Also, the director was very sorry 
at she couldn’t use the last line of 
story, which is quite haunting. It 
Idn’t be used because the story is 
orded in journal form as the diary 
tries that she makes with the days 
d the dates, and of course at the 
ry end she doesn’t even know 
nat the date is. The last line came 
a paragraph describing that “We 
dn’t act like animals and we tried 
help each other.’’ And then it 
ds, “If only we could have lived as 
sll as we have died.”’ The director 
suldn’t have liked very much to have 
at be the last stop that was in the 
swer’s minds, but it would’t really 
ve worked with the format of the 
m. 
But when people see the film, 


they see such a beauty to the last days 
and weeks of people’s lives and so 
much caring and concern going on 
that I’m sure it will set some people’s 
imaginations thinking, ‘‘Why does it 
have to wait until we are dying for 
us to be like this? We can live like 
that while we still have the chance.” 


Radix: Did you see The Day After? 


Amen: No, we were in Mexico 
while that was showing, so I haven’t 
seen it. I’ve heard numerous reports 
and I know quite a bit about it. 
When Lynne Littman of Testament 
saw the script of The Day After, she 
knew that it was nothing like Testa- 
ment, and there was really no sense of 
competition in her mind, because 
The Day After was more technologi- 
cal, showing all the explosions and 
the vaporization of bodies. Perhaps 
not so artistic from what I’ve heard. 
Was that your impression or not? 


Radix: | had been putting off see- 
ing Testament; I was afraid of being 
affected by it. I’d seen one segment 
of it on TV, the scene where the 
mother is talking to the daughter 
about marriage, and I started crying 
after that two-minute clip. So then I 
was afraid to see the movie, afraid of 
being devastated. But then I saw The 
Day After, which didn’t affect me at 
all. I thought, “Well, then I’ll see 
Testament,’’ and that completely 
wiped me out. There’s a film by the 
Physicians for Social Responsibility 


Amen: The Last Epidemic? 


Radix: Yes. In terms of what The 
Day After was trying to do, I think 
that did a better job, in presenting 
information. 


Amen: It presented the technologi- 
cal horrors clearly. It seemed to bea 
rational presentation, rather than 
trying to combine the emotional 
with the technological. 


Radix: It was a good factual pre- 
sentation. But for drama, Testament, 
with its focus on one family and the 
things that make life worthwhile, I 
found a much more devastating 
statement. 


Amen: Did you find it to be 
depressing or hopeless? Even though 
you say you were wiped out, how 
did you feel when you left the 
theater? 


Radix: | think that the devastating 
part of it was that it showed the 
beauty of human life, so it made the 
idea of nuclear war more unthinka- 
ble. It really showed the horror by 
showing the beauty. 


Amen: You're right. I think it did 
too. 


Radix: Sheila Benson, a critic for 
the L.A. Times, did a comparison of 
the two movies. 


Amen: Yes, she has written a 
whole lot of supportive articles. You 
see they tested it at the Telluride 
Film Festival in Colorado, when 
they were trying to decide whether 
it was appropriate for general 
audiences as well as the more serious 
public TV audience for which it was 
originally made. When they tested it 
on regular people Lynne Littman 
was besieged on the streets of Tellu- 
ride. People came up to her with 
tears streaming down their faces. 
Lynne says that the film festival was 
in the middle of nowhere. It is sev- 
eral hours from the nearest airport 
and it is quite a remote place with a 
feeling of isolation. 

When people came out of the 
theater after having seen Testament 
they would line up to call home and 
talk to their families. Because, espe- 
cially the first showing or two, peo- 
ple didn’t know what they were 
getting into. They were just going in 
to see an interesting film. They man- 
aged to have what you might call a 
virgin audience, because they hadn’t 
seen any advertisements and didn’t 
know that it was about a nuclear 
aftermath. In a way it was a pretty 
mean trick to play on them. 


Radix: In one article I read, Sheila 
Benson said, comparing The Day 
After with Testament, her response to 
The Day After was to make sure that 
she and her family had a way to die if 
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they were survivors and that Testa- 
ment made her feel more hopeful, 
like going out fighting. 


Amen: Yes, | did read that. 


Radix: What is your personal sense 
of hope for the future, and how does 
it relate to having had this vision and 
to Christian faith? 


Amen: As said earlier, it depends. 
Early in the morning, I generally get 
up and feel quite hopeful that we’ve 
got another day and we can still do 
something, and sometimes by the 
end of the day I get a little discour- 
aged and wonder if we are going to 
make it. 

I was tremendously frightened 
after I saw On the Beach, (1959) and 
then read the book by Nevil Shute. It 
was the Testament of its time I guess, 
although it wasn’t quite in the same 
vein. It was about the last part of the 
world to feel the effects of radiation. 
It is in Australia that the last scenes 
take place. I remember walking out 
of the theater—it had to be 20 years 
ago—and thinking, “We really are 
going to end it. We are just going to 
ruin everything we've got and there 
is not too much to do.”’ 

I just tried to do the things I 
could. My children were very young 
then, and I went on a few peace 
marches, and I wrote the inevitable 
letters, and I prayed. I’ve gone 
through periods in the years since 
then of being extremely concerned, 
having a day and night fear that we 
were going to blow the world up. 
Then other times I have a sense of 
complacency or psychic numbing. 
The statistics can be easy to blot out. 

That is why Testament is so effec- 
tive. There is not a single statistic 
where you hear how many people 
are going to be killed in the first 
ground zero, and how many people 
will die in the next wave. But when 
you think about a couple of ordinary 
human people that you have come to 
care about and how it would be for 
them, or when those people become 
internalized and they are us, then it’s 
not so abstract as statistical proba- 
bility. I owe that to the source of the 
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vision for giving me the terms to 
make it extremely human. 

I know I don’t always do the best I 
can and I don’t do everything I can, 
but most nights when I put my head 
down I think I have done something. 

But if we do what we can and it 
does come tothe end, if we do total- 
ly screw up and blow up the world, 
we will at least go knowing that 
we've done what we could while 


Calvin continued from p. 12 


Calvin understood the Biblical 
rhythm of work and rest built into 
the fiber of creation. The chief end 
of men and women is neither to 
work or to play, but to live for God’s 
glory in everything we do. Calvin’s 
efforts at balancing labor and lei- 
sure, private security and public 
solidarity, faith and work, deserve 
open-minded attention along with a 


there was still time. | 


Reprints of “Last Testament” by ori 
Amen are available from St. Anth| 
Messenger Press, 1615 Republic Stry 
Cincinnati, OH 45210. Single copies 
each. (10-99 copies 20¢ each; 100- 
copies 15¢ each; 200-299 12¢ eg 
300 - 499 10¢ each; 500-999 8¢ each; 1 
or more 6¢ each.) 


willingness to put them to work 
our own pursuit of the good wor 
God has prepared for those 
belong to Christ. 


Jack Buckley is a pastor at First Presbytet 
Church in Berkeley and Radix book rey 
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Jacques Ellul interview continued from p. 7 


ensemble of means, the way of 
thinking. I have persuaded Harper 
and Row Publishers to follow this 
translation in your next two books in 
English editions, but I noticed that 
the translator of The Technological 
Society claims that you approved the 
continued use of “‘technology”’ even 
for this global phenomenon. 

Ellul: No! Never! Absolutely not! 
In the first translation of The Techno- 
logical Society it was decided to do just 
what you said: use Technique with 
a capital ““T”’ when it was a question 
of the totality of techniques. We 
were not going to use the word tech- 
nology. But in spite of this, I was told 
that “technique”’ was not an English 
word which could be used this way. 
But I have never given my approval 
to this. 

Gill: There has been an awful lot of 
nonsense written about your work 
because of misunderstandings per- 
petuated by this translation prob- 
lem. It is an innovative concept, so 
why shouldn’t we innovate a new 
word or usage? 


Ellul: Exactly. It is becoming 
problem even in France now, beca' 
the concepts of technique and tec 
nology are being confused. 


[The interview concluded wi 
Gill asking Ellul about his forthcor 
ing books. Ellul mentioned a numb 
of titles, in this order: The Subversi 
of Christianity, The Ethics of Freedo 
The Ethics of Holiness, Information a 
Society (the problem of comput 
technology), Disfunctions of the Tee 
nological System, and Ecclesiastes. G- 
expressed his special hope that Ell 
would give high priority to anothi 
book, with the working title TI 
Ethics of Love and Relationship. } 


David W. Gill is dean and associate profes: 
of Christian ethics, New College Berkeley. 1 
is author of The Word of God in t) 
Ethics of Jacques Ellul (Scarecrow Pre: 
ATLA Monograph series, forthcoming 

1984) and many other articles, chapters, a 
reviews on Ellul’s work. This interview w 
conducted in Bordeaux, France, in the samm 
of 1982 and was translated by Lucia L. Gi 
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PAUL IN THE 


ORLD EVANGELIZATION, can, I 
ieve, be accomplished in the next 
years. But the 2.5 billion people 
cultural groups without a viable 
urch will never be reached through 
ventional donor-supported mis- 
aries alone. To do so would take 
turies. Besides, 60 percent of the 
orld is off-limits to missionaries. 
y Christians, on the other hand, 
ith marketable skills, can work and 
itness in those countries. The key 
‘world evangelism is a great force 
Christians, serving as lay workers, 
| the tradition of the apostle Paul. 
I am convinced that work was 
sic to Paul’s missionary strategy, a 
int disputed by many mission 
aders. Paul worked only when 
nds failed to arrive, they say, and 
en only part time. Otherwise he 
ould never have accomplished so 
uch. He must have “‘chafed”’ 
henever he had to work, longing to 
sdicate his time to spiritual min- 
try. An examination of pertinent 
xts, however, shows the place of 
ork in Paul’s ministry and_ its 
nplications for missions today. 


ow much did Paul work? 


rst, we must note that Paul didn’t 
:ve to work. In 1 Corinthians 9 he 


MARKETPLACE: 


| 
CAC eR PUTING 


Implications 
for Missions 


by Ruth E. Siemens 


defended the principle of donor- 
funded missionary work with argu- 
ments from animal husbandry, horti- 
culture, agronomy, the Roman mili- 
tary, and the Jewish temple service. 
He demonstrated that people in 
almost any human pursuit rightfully 
received their living from such fund- 
ing. He substantiated his assertion by 
quoting from Moses and the Law, 
and finally by quoting Jesus Christ. 
Paul proved the legitimacy and 
rightness of donor support and his 
own right to it as a bona fide apostle 
personally commissioned by Jesus. 
Then Paul said he deliberately gave 
up his right to donor funds, choosing 
to support himself by his own man- 
ual labor. 

Contrary to common belief, Paul 
worked for his living from the 
beginning. His first missionary jour- 
ney was with Barnabas, who also 
worked (1 Corinthians 9:6). Paul 
was a tentmaker, or leather-worker 
(the term used includes more than 
tents). 

On his second journey, Paul 
worked in Thessalonica, even though 
he stayed only three weeks and 
received funds at least twice from 
nearby Philippi. That fact suggests 


that the reason for his labor was not 


material need, but strategy. Paul 
reminded the Thessalonians of his 
manual work in his subsequent short 
letters to them. Evena cursory read- 
ing of 2 Thessalonians 3:8 indicates 
that Paul (and probably team mem- 
bers) worked hard at full-time jobs. 
The financial context shows him 
speaking of work hours, not work 
hours plus ministry hours. “Night 
and day” may refer to both shifts, 
since Mediterraneans, then as now, 
worked in the morning and in the 
late afternoon, well into evening, 
with several hours off in the midday 
heat. 

In Corinth, Paul met Aquila and 
Priscilla, tentmakers ousted from 
Rome in a recent purge, and lived 
and worked with them (Acts 18:3). 
The phrase in verse 5, “Paul was 
occupied with preaching”’ is often 
taken to mean that Paul quickly gave 
up tentmaking in favor of full-time 
preaching. If Paul had quit his man- 
ual labor in Corinth, however, he 
surely would have had no need later 
to write 1 Corinthians 9, defending 
his practice of self-support. 

On his third journey, Paul spent 
three years in Ephesus. On his subse- 
quent trip from Macedonia to Jeru- 
salem he called the Ephesian elders 
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(pastors) to Miletus to remind them 
again to follow his example, includ- 
ing self-support. Even the pastors in 
that pioneer situation were to keep 
their jobs. 

First Corinthians was written 
from Ephesus in the third year. It is 
important to note that at that late 
stage in his ministry Paul insisted 
three times that he still had never 
made use of his right to donor sup- 
port (1 Corinthians 9:12, 15, 18). 
Work was Paul’s policy. F. F. Bruce 
comments: ‘‘Many rabbis practiced 
a trade... Paul scrupulously main- 
tained this tradition as a Christian 
preacher.”’ Only occasional giving, 
from Macedonian churches, is ever 
mentioned in the Bible. 


Why did Paul work? 


Paul’s church-planting was a debt he 
owed. But doing it at his own 
expense was his gift of gratitude to 
the Lord. His manual work was 
transformed into an act of worship. 
He forewent the right to donor 
support because it would have been 
“‘an obstacle” to the gospel. It was 
right for Peter, in service to Jewish 
communities, to receive support. 
But the apostle to the Gentiles knew 
the pagan milieu of the Roman 
world. He worked because he didn’t 
want his motivation to be suspect. 
He would not be confused with 
Greek and Jewish speakers who 
sponged off their listeners. His repu- 
tation was clear if he received no 
material gain from listeners or oth- 
ers (2 Corinthians 2:17; 11:4-13). 
Work would help him win (six 
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GOUNTER POINT 


times in 1 Corinthians 9:19-23) more 
people, so he willingly became “‘a 
slave.”’ His model was Jesus, who 
tied a towel around his waist and 
washed dirty feet. 

Work is one way this tri-lingual, 
tri-cultural intellectual became “‘all 
things to all people.” He didn’t 
preach from an ivory tower. Nor did 
he make occasional forays into the 
world from the safety of some 
Christian enclave. Whether he and 
his friends had a typical little shop 
that opened onto the street of the 
tentmaker guild, or if they worked 
in a larger factory, Paul probably 


il 


such as athletic games in Corin} 
But Paul’s main concern was 4 
modeling for lay people—that } 
percent of the church intended t | 
God’s work in the world—andj 
the elders who in that pioneer si4 
tion were to help provide a kin| 
model (Ephesians 4:10, 11). Byw | 
and example, Paul transfors| 
highly unsavory characters, befes 
watching world, into respons 
providers, generous givers, 
fruitful unpaid evangelists. | 
Paul’s goals went beyond 4 
individual. Those transformed 4} 
disciples were the key to penetra 


Paul worked where his life could be | 
observed and his words tested 
by everyone around. 


lived above, behind, or near the 
shop. Thus, Paul’s approach was 
incarnational. 

He worked because the job pro- 
vided the natural contacts he needed 
for evangelism. The word while in 1 
Thessalonians 2:9 suggests he inte- 
grated his work and ministry. Can 
you imagine Paul not witnessing to 
guild members, leather suppliers, 
co-workers, merchants, and other 
customers and passers-by on the nar- 
row, noisy streets? 

Paul worked where his life could 
be observed and his words tested by 
everyone around. Can you imagine 
him producing a shoddy piece of 
work? Can you imagine him treating 
anyone unfairly? How did he apply 
ethics to the workplace? How did he 
handle the thieves, pilferers, liars, 
and idlers he knew so much about 
firsthand? How did his example and 
words affect injustice around him? 
His life made his words credible. 

His job immersed him quickly 
into each new culture, so his preach- 
ing could speak directly to the local 
situation. Even his sermon illustra- 
tions were drawn from local life, 


every structure of society with! 
gospel, both for evangelism and] 
ethical impact, fulfilling the Ck 
tian’s cultural mandate. All ari 
work where God in his provide 
has already placed them (1 Corin 
ans 7:7-24), at least until receiv 
further guidance. 

Paul’s strategy went beyondsi 
ety. His hours in the leather s 
were a key to forming independ: 
indigenous churches quickly abl) 
support, govern, and reprod 
themselves. Luke wrote that ai 
Paul spent just two years in Ephe 
all Asia had heard the gospel! 

Paul’s strategy also went bey) 
churches. The world was his goa: 
is not surprising that the gor 
spread so quickly throughout 
Roman empire and beyond. Pa 
pattern of missions was domin 
until Constantine. 


Working lay people are the ki 


Paul’s example shows that the n 
sionary expansion of the chu 
must never become so dependent 
donor gifts as to be curtailed wi 
they are lacking (missionary wi 


| is almost totally dependent). 
graphics show that the world 
»t be evangelized without a 
Ive force of tentmaker mission- 
| At the present rate it would 
Jall mission agencies together 
jal centuries to send the person- 
jow needed. Cost of living has 
jcketed in many countries since 
pil embargo and price hikes a 
dle ago. That crisis caused an 
lievable transfer of wealth from 
industrialized countries of the 
ern world to the oil-rich devel- 
y nations, opening up hundreds 
lousands of jobs in almost every 
*r. Tentmakers can evangelize 
) cost to the church at the same 
providing their employers with 
ientious service. Many of these 
ions are in countries closed to 
Lonaries. 
ay workers are also needed in 
countries to reach people 
ed off to the church—many 
peans, for example. Role mod- 
of lay people for lay people are 
ed now, as then, to transform 
iduals, and through them to 
St societies, churches, and the 
al mission of the church. 


oper appreciation of work is 


bonsible work glorifies God as 
Iment of our cultural mandate, 
h without evangelism. God cares 
t this world now. Failure to 
ngelize is to help the other side in 
spiritual struggle for control of 
world (Matthew 12:30; 10:32, 


‘hristian leaders’ resistance to 
making rests mainly on three 
conceptions. (1) The tentmaker’s 
itual ministry is viewed as part- 
>. Many have never had secular 
-and do not realize how full-time 
Christian’s spiritual ministry can 
~on the job and off, even though 
yr she isn’t talking about God all 

long. (2) The job is seen as a 
essary evil to get Christians into 
ed countries. Pressure is put on 
makers to play down their jobs. 
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(3) Many of the several hundred 
thousand American Christians al- 
ready employed around the globe 
are ineffective. But they are not 
tentmakers, nor do they make sucha 
claim. Our definition of a tentmaker 
must come from Paul. Only missions- 
motivated expatriates engaged in 
cross-cultural evangelism can be 
considered tentmaker missionaries. 

The church must again become 
the great lay missionary movement 
that God intended it to be (1 Peter 
2:9). In this new post-colonial era, 
the key to winning the world is to 
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supplement professional missionary 
work with thousands of trained, 
committed tentmakers. 


Ruth Siemens spent 21 years in Latin America 
and Europe, mainly pioneering new Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship-related univer- 
sity student movements, supporting herself for 
six years in elementary school administration. 
In the past eight years she has seen many 
tentmakers go abroad through Overseas Coun- 
seling Service, which she founded to provide job 
research, screening, counseling, and computer- 
ized job-matching for missions-motivated 
Christians. For information, write: 1594 N. 
Allen, #7, Pasadena, CA 91104. 
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Have You Seen Jesus? 


Obsession 


“Doesn’t Charles Williams say 
somewhere 
that ‘the altar must often be built 
in one 
place in order that the fire from 
heaven may 
descend somewhere else’?”’ 


—C. S. Lewis, in Letters 
to Malcolm 


“‘To build the altars is my designated task,”’ 

The old man said. “‘That much I’m sure of. 

Usually I’m sure; 

In afternoons when blisters form 

Across these calloused fingertips 

And the small of my back is one welter of aches 
I’d have to say I wonder. 


“Sometimes, fire, 

Just like Elijah’s. 

Once, at least, or twice 

In all my life 

Fire tongues have touched the waiting mound 
I, making, made. 

Most days (or years) 

I hew and push and chip 

And roll the boulders down the slope 

But see no flames at all. 


“Strange, though, 

(I tell myself in twilights) 

How often I’ve been building on a hillside 
And seen a spurt of flaring light 

Across the valleys, on some distant slope. 


“Strange. 

Tugging rock today in Bethel 

I know 

A flame may burn tonight 

On Horeb, in Beer-sheba, on a Tabor slope, 
Or by the Jordan shore. 


“Still, it may not. : 
Maybe it’s only practice work He has assign) 
I cannot understand His ways; 

I never do. 

But I can build Him altars, 

And I must.”’ 


He rubbed his hands across dark leather sleey 
And limped a little as he went. 

Dazzled, we watched 

His aureoled shoulders go. 


—Elva McAllas 
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Radix (ra’diks) n. 

1. the root of a plant, 
2. the base number 
of a number system, 
as 10 in the decimal 
system, 3. a root 
word. 

In the questions we 
are called to raise and 
the issues we face, 
we realize that we 
are called to be a 
people radically set 
apart from the world 
system because of 
our rootedness in 
Christ. Jesus Christ is 
our base for analysis, 
our measure of truth, 
our hope for living. 


Notes from 
the Catacombs 


society over the past ten years from her perspective as a leader in the Evangelical Women’s Caucus (p. 
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including several Catholic priests and a NOW lobbyist named Sara. In talking about her motivation for 
working on the Silkwood case, Sara said: “‘I realized that my deepest political concerns date back to Sunday 
school—stopping injustice and war and oppression. And it’s also why I’m bothered so much by cut throat 
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Patriotism 
The Counterpoint article, 
“Christian Considerations on 


November/December) is truly 
thoug t-provoking. It is too bad 


ang ical left.” 


" Connie Soth 
ee OR 


“Gone of Peace Fellowship 
_ __-—sCK ankakee, IL 


viwode 
I had never before hee of 
try Woiwode, but on the 
ength of your interview with 
m July/ August), i went out, 

fi re] | 


slog. and of our own lax 


_we suffering from the malaise 


nist fatigue’? Having read this 
article, I think yes. We Biblical 
_ feminists seem somewhat unsure 
of what we are fighting for, and 
embarrassed to admit our strug- 
gle .... Van Leeuwen implies 
that we need to ‘reconstruct’ 
our views as Christian femi- 
- . nists . 


ch a love for the Os of life, 
at it o a joy for me sees _ 


ian. And thanks again to Radix 
r giving us such good informa- 
ion on writers of his stature. — 
ou've been doing that a lot 
itely, and I appreciate it. 


_ dan right that the next arena of 
focus is the family? What is to be 
the agenda of Biblical feminists? 
| wonder what some of Radix’s 
readers think. 

Alan Bealey 
Wapato, WA - Kay Cook 
Gordon College 


Wenham, MA 


triotism”’ by Craig M. Watts __ 


ot of people who need to > 
it do not subscribe to Radix _ 
other Publication of the | 


“poha Gabriel © 


attitudes toward feminism. Are _ 


Ellen Goodman called “femi-_ 


“What i is next? Is Betty Frie- 


Hatfield 

For anyone who asks ‘What 
is a Christian’s role in politics?” 
I would recommend David 
Hoekema’s interview with 
Senator Mark Hatfield in Radix 
(September/October). 

I was impressed with how the 
article spotlighted Senator Hat- 
field’s political courage and 


integrity. It’s often said that 


politics i is the “‘art of comprom- 
ise.’ Senator Hatfield makes it 
clear that on most issues there is _ 
room for legitimate comprom- 
ise to satisfy differences of opin- 
ion, differences on specifics, or 
differences of approach. Princi- 
ples, however, cannot and 
should not be compromised. 

Throughout the article Hat- 
field exhibits consistency of 
conviction without asserting - 
that people of faith must neces- 
sarily agree on all issues. 
Whether you agree or disagree 
with him on the issues, the arti- 
cle evokes a “good feeling” 
about this politician. 

We need more articles like 
David Hoekema’s because there 
are a number of politicians like 
Senator Hatfield and, regretta-_ 
bly, most people don’t know it. 


Timothy J. Penny 
Member of Congress 
(Minnesota) 
Washington, DC 


&S 
ADDENDUM 


Bernard Adeney, the author of Work: 
Necessity, Vocation, and Strategy 
(January/February) was also the author of 
the questionnaire, In Evaluation of a 
Job. 


CORRECTION 


In Jack Buckley's article Calvin's View 
of Work (January/February 1984) the 
words ‘That is true’ at the beginning of 
paragraph two were not in the original 
manuscript. The rest of that paragraph is 
Buckley's synopsis of Weber. Buckley 
disagrees with Weber. 


Radix: In Betty Friedan’s book The 
Second Stage she says, ““The feminine 
mystique is obsolete . . . The women’s 
movement has in the span of a single 
generation changed life and the 
accepted image [of women].”’ It 
strikes me that she is being overly 
optimistic. Do you think the femi- 
nine mystique is dead? 


Letha Scanzoni: Do you mean by 
that the traditional role expectations? 


Radix: Yes. Women gaining their 
total fulfillment in domestic duties, 
somehow gaining identity through 
their husbands and other men in 
their lives, that kind of thing. 


Scanzoni: I wouldn’t go so far as to 
say it’s dead, but it’s certainly not as 
alive as it once was. Let’s put it that 
way. For one thing, we've had sort 
of a backlash of conservative atti- 
tudes on male/female roles. One 
example is the fact that Stephen 
Clark’s book, Man and Woman in 
Christ, has been so popular in semi- 
naries and church groups. I’ve even 
heard of church groups splitting up 
over it. He believes there are innate 
differences between the sexes that 
prescribe traditional sex roles. The 
woman is the follower and the hus- 
band is the leader. 

So in certain religious circles, | 
think the mystique is very much 
alive. There is a whole ideology of 
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submissiveness. I was doing research 
and happened to go back to a book 
by Judith Miles called The Feminine 
Principle. | was rather stunned by her 
saying that “Without a beloved 
incarnate model of submission and 
loyalty, the males of the world will 
not understand how to submit them- 
selves to the mastery of God.” In 
other words, the idea is that females 
have to model submission to men in 
order to help males understand what 
it means to be submitted to God. 
That kind of reasoning really both- 
ers me, and it is more widespread 
than many people would think. I 
know one book that was required 
reading for engaged couples which 
says that a woman should look up to 
her husband as God and whatever he 
speaks to her she is to regard as the 
words of God to her. Because of that 
kind of outlook, in certain circles, 
the feminine mystique is not only 
alive, it has been injected with new 
vitamins. 

On the other hand, I think in 
society at large there has been a tre- 
mendous change. The other day I 
watched the TV program The Will- 
mar 8, the women employees who 
protested unequal pay at a Minne- 
sota bank. Women in very ordinary 
walks of life are beginning to recog- 
nize sex discrimination and say “We 
as women have rights and will take a 
stand.”’ 


An Interview 
with 
Letha Scanzoni 


™ 


4 


Ten years ago Letha Scanzoni, with 
Nancy Hardesty, co-authored a pio- 
neering book on Biblical feminism, All 
We’re Meant to Be. A leader in the 
Evangelical Women’s Caucus, serving 
for three years on its executive coun- 4 
cil, she is also a contributing editor to 


Radix. 


Our purpose in interviewing Letha 
was to get her reflections on “Men, 
Women, and Change,” over the past 


ten years. 


The economic situation has created 
change too, because many women 
who would not have been in the 
labor force have been forced to get a 
job, not because of wanting a career, 
but by economics. Once they get out 
in the world, their attitudes change. 
There is a new sense of empower- 
ment, of not being so dependent, of 
having one’s own income. 

I think it’s rather a mixed bag. I 
don’t think the feminine mystique is 
dead by any means, and some groups 
would like to have it more alive, but 
I do think its death knell is sounding. 


Radix: So you think that in general 
things really have improved? 


Scanzoni: There have been some 
changes toward equity in payment 
of salaries, but women are still way 
behind what men get paid. But there 
is a recognition of the problem. 

Women have a new sense of con- 
fidence. Their self-image is gradu- 
ally changing. I saw a cartoon in an 
issue of New Woman that I like very 
much and sometimes quote in speeches. 
In it a woman says to her husband, 
who is sitting reading the news- 
paper, “I finally found myself, 
Charles; I just wasn’t 
high enough.” 

I think there is a new attitude 
because women see more role mod- 
els. Some women have pioneered 
sticking their necks out on this topic. 


looking 


Also, all the behavioral science 
research has brought women into a 
new sense of confidence. Because 
there is more confidence there is 
going to be more working for equity 
in society and that is going to bring 
about change. 

Of course, some men are very 
concerned about this, too. I don’t 
mean to imply that only women are 
working for justice. But in any kind 
of movement it is the oppressed 
groups that have to call attention to 
it, because it doesn’t always work 
just to sit around waiting for the 
other group to be kind. 


Radix: You mentioned some of the 
regressive theologies that justify 
subordination. It seems as if they are 
worse than what preceded them. 


Scanzoni: I am researching the 
early part of this century and some 
of the last century for another of the 
Ruether/Keller volumes on women 
in American church history. What I 
see is that back then there were a 
variety of positions and much debate 
about women’s roles. But what we 
didn’t have was this really strange 
and thorough subordination of the 
woman so that even the single woman 
is not to make any decision without a 
male head. The whole idea that the 
woman must have the protection of 
a male, whether it is her husband or 
her father, is rather new. You have 
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Taanie of that in the Old Testament 
but now we have the idea that the 
elders in the church are to do this for 
the woman and so on. I don’t find 
that in Scripture at all. 

I am concerned with the way Ste- 
phen Clark interprets Genesis. There’s 
a place in his book where he says, 
“It’s the man who is called Man or 
human and not the woman.” He says, 
“What we meet is human and his 
wife.’’ Some of those quotes really 
make me sick. He totally obliterates 
the personhood of the woman. Now, 
he would deny that, but there is little 
else you can say about it—because 
when you insist that one person be 
totally subordinate to another, you’ve 


said something about their personhood. 


Radix: You are revising All We’re 
Meant to Be. What changes are you 
making? 


Scanzoni: All We’re Meant to Be was 
written about three years before it 
ever found a publisher. You just 
couldn’t find one at that time. Dur- 
ing that period the consciousness 
raising had not taken place quite so 
much about the generic “‘he,”’ much 
less the language about God. We did 
use a lot of “‘he or she’s” but there is 
some language in there that we, as 
well as other readers, now find 
offensive. So making sure the lan- 
guage is inclusive will be one of the 
main differences. The other changes 
will be updating and taking into 
account the vast new research that 
has occurred, especially on Biblical 
and theological thinking about 
women and women’s roles. Over the 
past decade there has been so much 
more research, so we will be allud- 
ing to a lot of that. But we will still 
have the theme that was so popular 
and reached many women’s lives, of 
being all we were meant to be. 
We want to update in order to be 
more helpful. For example, there is 
also a lot more research in some of 
the behavioral science material on 
male and female differences. Is 
socialization a factor or are there 
innate differences? We'll at least try 
to be aware of all that. I would guess 
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we'll want to bring in some of Carol 
Gilligan’s work, which impresses me 
very much. She researches differen- 
ces in thinking about morality 
between males and females. I know 
you've already done something on 
that by Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 
(September/October 1983). 


Radix: You mentioned earlier that 
you are going to be doing a talk 
sometime soon on “‘Male-Female 
Intimacy—Is It Possible?’’ That 
seems like a question on a lot of 
people’s minds now. Why is that a 
particular question we are asking in 
1984¢ 


Scanzoni: I think it’s because we 
still are in a period of transition. It 
may be partially generational; that 
is, younger men and women may 
find it a bit easier because they have 
been exposed to the women’s move- 
ment and the rethinking of gender 
roles. 

Middle-aged people are having 
more difficulty with this because 
men, in particular, grew up not 
learning how to be nurturers. 
Women are craving nurturance, yet 
they are expected to give men nur- 
turance and not receive any in 
return. Some wives have devoted 
their lives to nurturing their hus- 
bands, and as one woman put it to 
me, “‘oiling the wheels of my hus- 
band’s career.’’ And when she says 
“It’s my turn” he may not know at 
all how to relate to that. Rather than 
nurturing her in her new pursuits, he 
may be disturbed that he is not get- 
ting more attention. 

The other big question is one of 
autonomy versus attachment in rela- 
tionships. I’ve been dealing with it in 
talks and will probably do some 
writing on it. It is the whole question 
of the need to be free in life versus 
the need to belong. If you put too 
much weight on either side, the 
whole thing can be thrown out of 
alignment. The autonomy side can 
deteriorate into self-centeredness, 
insensitivity, and selfishness. And 
the attachment or the belonging side 
can deteriorate into self-abnegation, 


q 
q 


a suffocating possessiveness, 9) 
overdependency. So getting thoso| 
things in balance is tricky some} 
times. There was an article in Ms, on 
love between grownups, and thd 
author, Frances Lear, said, “‘I have; 
male friend who describes the idea: 
marriage. ‘I want her to need m 
every minute. And I want her te 


leave me alone.’ ”’ 
It is that kind of attitude that is « 


real problem between the sexes and_ 
think the reason is that in the past toc 
much stress has been on difference; 
that are seen in hierarchical forms. I 
two things are different, it’s though 
that one is superior and one is infe 
rior. Or one is in first place and one 
is in second place. 

Actually, the social science 
research indicates that males an 
females have far more in commo 
than they are different. If we would 
stress our commonality it would cer: 
tainly help in relationships. Bu 
there have been such different 
expectations because people hay 
been socialized to think differently 
about it. I’m thinking of Lillian Ru 
bin’s book, Intimate Strangers, whick 
shows the difficulties men and 
women have in being intimate 
because of these different expecta- 
tions. A woman has generally 
learned early in life to be caring; 
nurturant, and to empathize, where~ 
as a man has been taught auto-+ 
nomy and self-reliance. Those 
qualities can be good for either sex,: 
but if they are divided up like that, 
we're going to have trouble meet- 
ing. I think a lot of that is happening, 
yet I see a tremendous longing fon: 
intimacy, for closeness. Many ment 
say they envy women’s ability to: 
have close friends and would like to: 
be able to do so, too. I hope there cant 
be a reaching out to bridge the 
chasm that has developed, but so’ 
many forces in society have discour- 
aged closeness. 

The other thing that has hap-: 
pened today is the feeling of a fear of! 
commitment and the idea that you: 
must always leave all the options 
open in anything in life. In careers, 
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or example, this can be a very posi- 
five thing; nobody should be stag- 
pant but should always be open to 
thange and newness. But what it has 
flone to relationships between the 
jexes is to create a tremendous fear 
pf making any kind of commitment, 
because someone better might come 
long later or one person might 
grow in a different direction. That’s 
been a problem. 

For understanding sex differences 
4 often recommend Anne Wilson 
Schaef’s Women’s Reality, which has 
bome very good points about differ- 
lent ways males and females perceive 
things and so come to each other 
with two different systems of 
ithought, two different ways of rea- 
soning. Some of that is in Carol Gil- 
lligan’s Ina Different Voice, too. Unless 
e listen very closely, we are not 
even hearing each other. Then when 
you add to that the hierarchical atti- 
tudes of society—that the male has 
been taught to think that his way of 
perceiving things is the correct way 
(and a lot of social science research 
used to be geared to give the impres- 
sion that the male was the epitome of 
what mental health was)—then, 
because of those factors, intimacy 
between the sexes has been difficult. 
If we want it, we’ve got to get to the 
Biblical principles of mutuality, of 
lreally caring. 

I like the psychiatrist Harry Stack 
Sullivan’s definition of love, which 
goes something like this: “‘Love 
}exists when the satisfaction and 
security of another person are as 
important as my own. Anything less 
‘than that is not really love.’’ That’s 
also the message of the passage on 
marriage in Ephesians. 
Christmas morning, my son anda 

friend and I were driving to Florida 
to see my mother and we turned on 
the radio because we thought there 
would be Christmas music. I 
couldn’t believe it when instead 
there was a pastor blasting out, 
“Women, you are to be submissive 
to your husbands,” and that was the 
whole message. I hear that again and 
again, with more vociferousness 


than ever before. That is using 
Scripture as a weapon to put another 
person or group in their place and 
certainly that is a misuse of Scrip- 
ture. It is also a misuse of the passage 
the radio preacher was trying to use, 
because the passage talks about “‘No 
man despises his own flesh but loves 
and cherishes and cares for it,’’ and 
tells the man to love his wife like- 
wise in that way. 

I think that principle should go 
into all male/female relationships. 
Of course women are to love the 
same way. The other person is to be 
regarded as just as important as my 
own satisfaction, my security, what 
I need, what I want. But we need to 
get that kind of balance and mutual- 
ity from both partners. You see, 
women have been taught all along to 
do that, and that passage in Ephe- 
sians is talking about men doing it 
too. When I speak in colleges I have 
had women tell me that even on 
dates men have told them, “You are 
to submit to me. I am the man.”’ 

I think deep down, people in gen- 
eral, including many of the men who 
might not be admitting it publicly, 
see that there is a great need for 
kindness, caring, and empathy, and 
they want to be able to open up, but 
they are scared to death. When you 
talk to some men they say they are 
afraid to be vulnerable. Of course 
women have played into that. We 
have played right along by believing 
all this stuff about the fragile male 
ego that has to be pumped up artifi- 
cially. You end up with a very artifi- 
cial relationship where the woman 
has to pretend that she is less than she 
is, and he is more than he is. He can’t 
be his true self because he has to 
pretend to fulfill a certain image, 
and because of that you can’t have 
true intimacy. 

The word intimacy comes from a 
Latin word meaning “‘innermost”’; 
the deepest kind of close relating 
that you can have, the innermost 
part of your being. If you constantly 
have to hide who you are, or act ina 
certain way toward the other person 
to keep them in a certain position, 
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which is not the real them either, 
then you can’t have deep relating. 
It’s going to be artificial. 

This whole idea of dominance 
and subordination in male/female 
relationships, rather than being Bib- 
lical, is a dangerous and damaging 
doctrine. I think it goes against all 
that Jesus said about not lording it 
over others. I think it helps those in 
powerful positions become selfish. It 
makes them think they are beyond 
criticism. 

We could be talking about any 
social group over another social 
group. They begin saying that things 
are supposed to be this way. The 
subordinate person’s image becomes 
very low. Then they can’t possibly 
be all they could be and the other 
person is being puffed up artificially 
and is being taught that they have a 
right to be self-seeking. That is quite 
different from the healthy self-love 
that all people should have in order 
to love others. 
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This whole idea of 
dominance and subordi- 
nation in male/female 
relationships . . . goes 
against all that Jesus said 
about not lording it 
over others. 

qd 
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I think also that there has been a 
discouragement of male/female 
friendship among Christians in some 
circles because of this dominance 
/subordination teaching. In Stephen 
Clark’s book, he says that even hus- 
bands and wives should not be close 
friends; they should not be pals or 
best friends. Men should find their 
real friendship with other men and 
women with other women, and 
women should rear their little girls 
and men should rear the little boys. 
The reason they should not be very 
close friends is that if they are the 
buddy-buddy type, totally sharing 
everything, the woman will femin- 
ize the man. That really startles me. 
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> ” He talks about male/female differ- 


ences being so innate, and then wor- 
ries that men would somehow catch 
femininity! 

The other thing that discourages 
male/female friendships among 
Christians is total preoccupation 
with sexuality—that is, the expres- 
sion of sexuality through genital 
sex—so that it is assumed that men 
and women cannot be friends with- 
out a sexual component. There is 
always the suspicion. I have seen this 
on Christian campuses and other 
places, and because of that expecta- 
tion I think that some persons get 
involved far beyond what they are 
ready for. They think that this is 
what is expected of them and it 
rushes them into a sexual relation- 
ship before they’ve had a chance to 
be friends. That is a problem. I also 
think we've exalted sex to the point 
of idolatry and have made it appear 
to be the core of a person’s being; 
that their hormones or something 
dictate that they must have sexual 
expression. So many films depict 
people rushing into bed with each 
other before they even know each 
other’s names. 


Radix: One of the points Friedan 
makes in her Second Stage is that the 
family is the new feminist frontier. 
How do you answer people who 
believe that the stereotypes of femi- 
nists are anti-family? I recently read 
an anti-ERA brochure that put 
together a series of really inflamma- 
tory anti-family statements by some 
feminists who don’t necessarily 
represent anyone but themselves— 
but they put it together in a way that 
would scare anybody. 


Scanzoni: Well, of course there is 
that kind of propaganda which tries 
to frighten people by distorting the 
truth and ignoring the facts. The 
women’s movement has done more 
positive things for families than it is 
ever given credit for. For one thing, 
there is a new appreciation of child- 
ren in a very positive way, and it is 
the feminist movement that has 
stressed fathers and mothers being 
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together in childbirthing and child- 
rearing. Some ministers used to say 
‘Fathers are not involved enough in 
home life.”’ Regrettably, what they 
often meant was that the father 
should be the authority figure in a 
very harsh way. Feminists stress 
something that is far more Biblical: 
fathers joining with mothers in nur- 
turing children. 

Concern for battered women and 
children, for elderly women, for 
widows, for displaced homemakers, 
and a lot of the legislation for them 
has been a result of the women’s 
movement. The women’s movement 
also created the concern about 
women’s economic conditions and 
about the high proportion of 
poverty-level households that are 
headed by women. They are families 
too. In other words, when criticism 
is voiced about feminism and the 
family, what the critics mean is that 
they want to see the traditional par- 
triarchal home with father as head 
and mother staying at home all day 
with the children, which fits this 
perfect little image that they have in 
their minds. They care less about the 
real needs of families, as they are, than 
they care about preserving an image. 

All through history, the family 
they envision—with the father as 
the sole economic provider and the 
mother totally devoted to childcare— 
has been the exception rather than 
the rule. Survival demanded the eco- 
nomic contributions of both hus- 
bands and wives. Families vary 
greatly and always have, and that 
particular nuclear family the critics 
of feminism insist upon isn’t even in 
Scripture. If you look at the empha- 
sis on extended families and house- 
holds in Scripture, you see what 
family meant then. 

I think the feminist movement is 
being very realistic about the wel- 
fare of people today, so that men and 
women and children, old and young, 
are all people, treated equally and 
given opportunities. They are con- 
cerned that one group is not ruling 
another, or that rigid roles are not 
being forced on anyone. But as far as 


the ideals of nurturance and caring 
love, I see that in abundance in th 
women’s movement. 

The image has been that womer 
have seen marriage and family as; 
trap and that as soon as they have ar 
opportunity they will go right ou 
the door, pursue their own careers’ 
and thumb their noses at the rest oj 
the family. That is not true at all. | 
remember reading one article in Ms’ 
saying that this trap idea really is the 
playboy image; it is the image cf th 
male who speaks of marriage as < 
ball and chain saddling him witk 
responsibilities, taking away hi: 
freedom, and tying him down 
That playboy image is more anti- 
family than feminism ever has been 

Obviously in any group you have 
people who might go to some kind o’ 
extreme, but at least the feminists } 
know are very concerned about no! 
being selfish. I wish a lot of the mer 
and a lot of the critics were as con- 
cerned about not being selfish. Femi-i 
nists really want the best for 
everybody, but they do know thai 
they can’t give the best for theiti 
families without having an identity 
themselves. I’ve talked to teenager: 
who said, ““When my mom went 
outside the home and worked at z 
paying job she became a whole new 
person and we became really close 
friends. Before, she was always nag-1 
ging me because she was trying tc 
live through her children.’”’ They 
found that this was really great for 
their mom. She felt like a whole 
person, felt good about herself, hac 
so much more to talk about, and was 
not a person who was living through 
someone else. It is hard to live with! 
someone who is living through yous 
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Radix: In Men, Women, and Change 
you discuss several factors that are 
related to egalitarian marriage im 
general: high background status,, 
more education, age, things like 
that. I am wondering if in Christian’ 
circles you have noticed any other 
factors that you think are related to 
people having egalitarian marriages. 


jcanzoni: The younger generation 
4, usually more open to that kind of 
harriage, but sometimes you find 
he very old open as well. It’s the 
hiddle-aged who find it hardest to 
accept. Education is a factor, but 
there are those who see this as an 
Meological and theological issue. 
there are people, certainly among 
those who have been exposed to the 
evangelical Women’s Caucus, who 
believe that Pentecost meant that 
the Spirit came upon both women 
tnd men, equipping them equally to 
ipeak and preach and serve God. 
Whey are particularly apt to quote 
lsalatians 3:28, that ‘‘in Christ there 
js neither male nor female, we are all 
pne.’’ I think it is the emphasis on 
bneness, on partnership, that is 
We are all working 


They are also people who are not 
nung up on this whole business of 
prder. It is the concept of order that is 
a large part of the problem. People 
define order as a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. 
When they talk about God’s order 
they mean that God has foreor- 
dained a place in which women 
should be and a place where men 
should be. Of course this is extremely 
confining if your talents and inter- 
ests don’t fit this supposedly ordained 
place. And so the ones who are 
working on egalitarian marriages 
don’t buy that at all. They look at 
people as individuals and they can 
find plenty of theological justifica- 
tion for it. 

_ They believe that the best mar- 
riage will be with someone who is 
becoming all he or she can be and 
who can then bring that totality of 
all they are into the relationship and 
into service for God. Because of 
that, they have a sense of adventure, 
they can talk things over. They are 
equal persons. And it’s not all fore- 
planned. Because in the old model 
the husband was the final court of 
appeal; even if the couple talked 
something over you knew in 
advance that the deciding vote 
would be cast by him. 
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Some couples are finding it excit- 
ing to try to work out new ways of 
organizing their home life, their 
child-rearing, their careers. They 
are taking turns so that one can have 
a career or one can try another pro- 
ject, whatever. The idea is that 
nobody is frozen into something. 
There is far more opportunity for 
growth. They are persons who will 
look at the Bible very seriously, but 
do not see it in a rigid way. They are 
far more apt to stress the passages 
that talk about love, justice, equal- 
ity, and freedom. Non-egalitarian 
persons are apt to talk about how 
this or that rule has been laid down 
and how you must fit into it. I don’t 
know if you would say it is a differ- 
ence of personality; basically, it is a 
different outlook. 


Radix: What do you see as signs of 
hope for the status of women in the 
church? Do you believe that things 
are going to get better? 


Scanzoni: Well, there are more 
and more books and articles being 
published and more and more con- 
sciousness raising among women, 
although there is still a lot of pain, 
too. Many women feel torn because 
their pastors and others in the church 
do not share their vision. I’m glad to 
see movies like Yentl because it’s 
going to raise questions not only 
about Judaism but also about 
Christianity—about what it does to 
the spirit of a person to restrict them 
from letting their mind and soul soar 
freely to the heights that it can. I feel 
there’s a lot more talking and con- 
cern about this than in the past. 
When All We’re Meant to Be came 
out, Nancy Hardesty and I went 
through an awful lot of persecution 
on campuses and in letters. We had 
people urge us to take it out of print. 
One woman wrote and wanted us to 
buy up all the copies and get it out of 
circulation, because it was of the 
devil. Another woman wrote and 
said that they had a book burning of 
it. I’m not getting anything like that 
now. In fact, the book is probably 
considered rather tame. In that 


sense, there has been a lot of change 
and progress in the last ten years. I 
hope many people are beginning to 
see that there are many concerns in 
this really troubled world that have 
to be addressed, and that women and 
men need to be working together on 
them rather than fighting each 
other. 

You can approach this whole 
question in three ways. You can 
have separate segregated roles, you 
can have switched roles, or you can 
have shared roles. Many Christians 
used to believe that separate segre- 
gated roles were the only way. Now 
we are realizing that there are cases 
where there can be switched roles 
according to differences in leader- 
ship ability or temperament. People 
now can switch who is doing what. 

We can also share our roles as 
women and men, with tasks and 
qualitites formerly associated with 
one or the other sex now being seen 
as important for both sexes to expe- 
rience. The church, home, and 
society will be all the richer for that. 

There is too much longing for 
intimacy and closeness today to be 
content with operating separately. 
Men and women both have a lot to 
offer each other. It is not that 
women want to be like men, or that 
men are being forced to be like 
women. It is important that we 
reach out to each other and be all we 
can be as human beings, and espe- 
cially as Christian human beings. 
Then we can serve Christ as one 


body. 


Letha Dawson Scanzoni is a professional wri- 
ter specializing in religious and social issues. 
Her most recent books are an updated, revised 
edition of Sex Is a Parent Affair (Bantam 
paperback) and Sexuality (commissioned as 
one of the Westminster Press series of books on 
women’s choices). 
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God seeks to invade our lives in every 
way possible. I believe he has provided the 
marriage relationship as a primary channel 
for his grace. That loving grace comes to us 
as both mercy and justice. In one word, the 
purpose of marriage is sanctification. ““To 
sanctify’? means “‘to set apart.’’ The root 
word is the same as that for “‘holy”’ and 
“saint.’’ God’s goal for us is Christlikeness, 
and that requires powerful and persistent 
means. The brokenness within us, resulting 
from our own sin and because we have been 
sinned against, requires drastic measures. If 
health is to be restored and new growth 
made possible, God has to reach deeply into 


our souls, 
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The means of sanctification do 
tot always appear desirable. In C.S. 
Lewis's Voyage of the Dawn Treader, 
Rustace, the hero, gets sanctified. 
dis brokenness comes from sociali- 
ration as well as from his own selfish 
hoices. “‘Chance happenings,” 
while he and his friends are on an 
sland, bring him to view the death 
of a dragon, then to be forced by a 
ainstorm into the dragon’s treasure- 
‘illed lair. As greed dominates every 
hought, Eustace actually becomes a 
dragon. 

Then he must face the pain of his 
predicament—he wants friends, but 
everyone is afraid of him; and when 
they finally realize who he is, they 
have no idea how to take him onto 
the Dawn Treader for a continua- 
tion of their journey. Eventually, in 
a dream—or was it too real for a 
dream?—Dragon Eustace is drawn 
by a huge lion toward a pool. Before 
bathing, Eustace follows instruc- 
tions and learns how to shed his layer 
of scales. Underneath each layer, 
however, is another skin of ugly 
scales. 

Finally, he learns that the lion 
must undress him. The first tear is so 
deep that it seems to go right 
through his heart, and the subse- 
quent peeling off of the scales is 
endurable only because it feels so 
good to be freed from that thick 
skin. 


Eustace then gets tossed into the 
pool, is dressed in new clothes, and is 
restored to being a boy. More than 
restored, he has been changed into a 
much different sort of boy, one who 
apologizes for his nastiness and is 
much better at loving his friends. 
Eustace learns that he has met Aslan, 
Lewis’s Christ figure in the ‘“Chron- 
icles of Narnia,”’ the sanctifier. 


Countering the Myths 
Understanding the purpose of 


marriage as sanctification counters 
other views of marriage in our cul- 
ture. People enter “marriage to 
achieve self-fulfillment, to avoid 
loneliness, to obtain happiness, or to 
find a perfect matching of comple- 
mentary abilities. Those purposes all 
contain limited truths, but they eas- 
ily lead to tragedy if one’s expecta- 
tions are controlled by them. 

In their pursuit of self-fulfillment, 
many enter marriage in order to 
move beyond the limitations of their 
current life (living with parents, 
being single) and toward options 
that seem to hold more promise. 
Although self-realization as a con- 
cern for one’s developing abilities 
and creativity is legitimate, it is eas- 
ily myopic. Selfish agendas limit 
God’s hopes. One’s pursuit of new 
achievements, adventures, and that 
mythical self-fulfillment eventually 
seems to be thwarted by the mar- 
riage. It is difficult to maintain a 
marriage commitment when the 
reasons for that commitment no 
longer exist. Conversely, if sanctifi- 
cation is understood as the purpose 
of the marriage, one would in addi- 
tion be more open to questions about 
particular self-realization goals. 
There would be an expectation that 
God is actively changing one’s 
agenda. And the marriage relation- 
ship, understood as the means 
through which God is working, 
would be maintained through those 
painful changes. 

Early in Genesis, God seeks to 
meet the man’s loneliness through 
partnership with a woman. The 
tasks of stewardship and procreation 


are to be carried on in relationship 
with a companion. Even though 
one’s aloneness is thereby limited, it 
is never eliminated. There will 
always be contexts in which one 
feels alone—in certain pursuits, 
holding particular views, with some 
priorities, and especially in the pil- 
grimage of the soul. One will never 
be totally known by one’s partner. 
That knowledge is granted only to 
God. The search for such total 
absorption in another person can 
only lead one to try other disap- 
pointing relationships or to become 
cynical about any commitments. 
Marriage can bring a tremendous 
sense of companionship, but if one 
expects freedom from all loneliness, 
disappointment is certain. 

Even with the public’s awareness 
of high divorce rates and marriages 
that are filled with bitterness,many 
still enter marriage for the purpose 
of happiness. Myths survive in spite 
of personal experiences and well- 
established knowledge. Romantic 
notions die a slow death, but often 
not soon enough. Marriage is a con- 
text in which deep happiness can 
exist, but it is seldom the kind of 
happiness that is imagined. The road 
traveled often appears to have 
severely limited the possibilities. 
Only as our definitions and expecta- 
tions get overruled by God’s sancti- 
fying efforts can the word blessed be 
understood and experienced. 

Still present in the Christian com- 
munity is the dream of a “‘perfectly- 
matched, God-appointed” marriage 
partner. This view projects an idyl- 
lic future in which another’s gifts 
totally complement one’s own. The 
marriage is expected to be a magical 
state in which all missing pieces are 
found—talents, personality, knowl- 
edge, tastes. There are no conflicts, 
only additions toward a whole. That 
lie, like the others, approximates a 
truth. In marriage, God intends to 
create wholeness, but his use of 
resources will not often follow con- 
ventional paths. Instead of letting a 
pessimist be complemented by an 
optimist, he may work more deeply 
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to heal causes of despair in one’s 
history or to instill hope based on the 
future of the Kingdom. 

Partners too easily divide up cer- 
tain roles rather than believe in a 
salvation that, through the Holy 
Spirit, offers entirely new possibili- 
ties. The circumstances that make 
such changes possible often appear 
to be difficult or even tragic, yet 
God’s work can still be perceived if 
one cares to see. A partner’s history, 
emotions, wisdom, values, and tal- 
ents will then be used by God, who is 
continually transforming his people. 

There is a more reliable, con- 
stant, understandable reason for 
making a marriage commitment: 
with each other you open up new 
and unique means for God’s sancti- 
fying work. The fact that marriage 
is a primary way in which God car- 
ries on his work applies to most peo- 
ple, not all people. God has an 
unlimited capability of dispensing 
his grace in any way we might possi- 
bly be able to receive it. For the 
majority, one significant, even 
primary, means is the marriage part- 
nership. For some, singleness is a 
God-given calling. For some it is a 
personal choice, rightly or wrongly. 
For others, it is the result of a broken 
world in which love and dedication 
are difficult to find. For those who 
are single, sanctification comes in 
ways no less promising and no less 
painful. 

In marriage, there is a new possi- 
bility for trust and intimacy that 
allows room for growth. The com- 
mitted relationship in which one 
receives a lifelong promise of faith- 
fulness and love provides a context 
in which that painful and usually 
slow project of transformation can 
get a new start. As doubts arise, as 
the pressure mounts, as one’s staying 
power lags, that common motiva- 
tion of lives committed to Christ- 
likeness can offer hope. 


Servanthood and Contemplation 


If sanctification is the purpose of 
marriage, then the activities of ser- 
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vanthood and contemplation become 
central. The hymn in Philippians is a 
worthy guide: 


So if there is any encouragement 
in Christ, any incentive of love, any 
participation in the Spirit, any 
affection and sympathy, complete 
my joy by being of the same mind, 
having the same love, being in full 
accord and of one mind. Do nothing 
from ‘selfishness or conceit, but in 
humility count others better than 
yourselves. Let each one of you look 
not only to his own interests, but 
also to the interests of others. Have 
this mind among yourselves, which 
is yours in Christ Jesus, who, though 
he was in the form of God, did not 
count equality with God a thing to 
be grasped, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant ... 


(Philippians 2:1-7). 


Christ’s life of serving people and 
glorifying his Father is the life that 
the Holy Spirit seeks to instill in us. 
The sanctification of both persons 
and of the marriage itself takes place 
as each seeks ways to love through 
serving. This does not mean simply 
tolerating the inconveniences of 
adapting to living in partnership. 
Nor does it mean indulging the oth- 
er’s-erroring ways, or becoming the 
self-righteous martyr who does 
everything the partner wants. 

Rather, through listening, watch- 
ing, asking, and caring, personal pil- 
grimages can be supported. One’s 
history and characteristics can be 
known, but that shared knowledge is 
not a bondage or a weapon. Intimacy 
allows believing and acting accord- 
ing to the history that has been 
revealed as it is being transformed by 
new life in Christ. A partner can set 
aside personal ambitions so the com- 
mon goals of Christlikeness take 
precedence. Living a life intent on 
power and control gives way to a 
partnership of humility and servant- 
hood. The hope of justice, goodness, 
forgiveness, and love begins to 
invade in new ways, unknown prior 
to this marriage relationship. \ 

In order for servanthood to be 
rightly directed, it must be based on 


a life of contemplation. The skills of| 
listening to one’s own life, to the 
words and actions of others, and to 
the winds of the Spirit must be prac- 
ticed constantly. As one tries to 
understand one’s own thoughts and 
behavior as well as those of a spouse, 
times for silence, prayer, and keep- 
ing a personal journal are impera 
tives. Even supposedly mundan 
activities can reveal insights, as con- 
versations intermingle with contem- 
plation when partners seek to kno 
and to be known. 

Those activities, serving and con- 
templating, are interdependent, 
They must exist together if marriage 
is to be rooted in God’s concern for 
sanctification. They are ways in 
which one truly submits to one’s 
partner. Each can receive and con- 
sider the insights of the other. Each 
submits to the self-giving love of the 
other. Paul’s words in Ephesians) 
make sense: “Be subject to one 
another out of reverence for Christ” 
(Ephesians 5:21). 

This is mutual submission, risky 
because the results are not known in’ 
advance, costly because personal 
power and gain are foregone, glori- 
ous because Christ is reflected. It is: 
this uniquely Christian approach to 
marriage that offers hope: one life is 
given to another so that cleanliness: 
splendor, and holiness result. 

As with Christ’s work of sancti- 
fying his church, the road to sancti- 
fying one’s marriage partner and 
oneself is one of pain, misunder- 
standing, and death. So expecta- 
tions, upon entering such a covenant,: 
are not only for hard work and occa-- 
sional standoffs, but also for changes: 
deeply within one’s own soul, 
changes sometimes brought about by; 
voluntarily giving oneself and some-- 
times by pain not voluntarily, 
grasped. Those expectations willl 
limit the despair encountered when) 
one’s own agenda continually gets; 
demolished. Instead, the surprises; 
come not because of unexpected suf-- 
fering but more often because God 
offers new life in the midst of pain) 
and death. Resurrections happen| 


st after death, as is taught in Jesus’ 
rable about a grain of wheat that 
eds to die before it can bear fruit. 


the Midst of the 
urch and the World 


A marriage exists in the context 
'a broken and sinful world as well 
in relationship with God’s church. 
ose environments provide cir- 
mstances within which sanctifica- 
Bay takes place. It is not the 
rcumstances or events but our 
ssponse to them that will strength- 
or weaken our marriages. 
Often, opportunities for growth 
ise as we move into the world with 
tions and words representing the 
ingdom. We encounter resources, 
ve, pain, hope, despair, injustice, 
oodness, need—and people who 
e ready to respond to an invitation 

new life in Christ. We cannot 
ontemplate the death in the world 
ithout getting in touch with the 
arkness in ourselves. We cannot see 
he desperate needs of others with- 
ut having to rethink our own prior- 
ties. To encounter a deep, abundant 
ove in another causes life to become 
more hopeful. One does not need to 
ove beyond the office, school, or 
1eighborhood to have those experi- 
nces. 

The world invades at a pace sel- 
om anticipated. When tragic 
vents infringe on our lives, we may 
complain about “undeserved wrongs. ” 
e believe that if we simply have to 
ive out the consequences of our own 
sins that is enough. Yet the events 
around us will not let us be isolated. 
We must interact, whether as agents 
of the Kingdom or otherwise. 
(Actually, “‘undeserved goodness” 
happens fairly often, too, and seldom 
receives the recognition and reflec- 
tion that could contribute substan- 
tially to sanctification.) The events 
around us provide the needed oppor- 
tunities for growth—shaking us out 
of routines, reminding us that we are 
not our own but that we belong to 
another. The partnership of mar- 
riage, then, is the setting for reflec- 
tion, support, questioning, insights, 


and strength for new directions. 
But without other Christians, 
particularly the vulnerable friend- 
ships of other couples, a marriage 
seldom has sufficient resources for 
healthy survival. Whenever the 
New Testament teaches us about 
marriages and families, it is always 
in a passage about the church. It is as 
we study, sing, pray, instruct, cor- 
rect, and encourage each other that 
we can support each other’s mar- 
riages. Often what is needed has tra- 
ditionally been labeled ‘‘meddling.”’ 
Decisions about education, voca- 
tions, relocating, child-raising, 
budgeting, and even vacations 
should be made with the insights of 
others. Often pride prevents such 
vulnerability; our insecurities refuse 
the offer of assistance. If the begin- 
ning assumption was that we all err 
often, that we tend toward self- 
interest, and that we may still resist 
even when we know better, then a 
process of mutual assistance would 
be less threatening. Sometimes fear 
of one’s own feelings traps those 
feelings inside, but the support of 
friends can make the needed release 
more tolerable. So often we want to 
move in a new direction, but sheer 
inertia binds us until we are chal- 
lenged by friends. If friends know 


that someone wants to move beyond 


selfishness, then their support, 
alongside that of one’s spouse, makes 
the project more feasible. The 
church community is a gift from the 
Spirit; a marriage cannot be what 
God intends apart from that 
environment. 


The Invasion of Grace 


To move beyond a life set on 
power and control to a life of ser- 
vanthood, contemplation, and 
vulnerability makes the work of the 
Spirit more readily available. That 
life-giving force is thereby effective 
not only in the marriage and then in 
the church, but also in the world. 
There have been times when Chris- 
tian marriages provided a profound 
witness for the Kingdom. Perhaps 
that can again happen—marriages 
providing a glimpse of the salvation 
offered by life in Christ: partners 
bearing witness to wounds that have 
been healed, priorities that have 
been rearranged, values that have 
been challenged, suffering that has 
been redeemed, lifelong relation- 
ships that furnish love and hope. 


Mark Lau Branson is editor of TSF Bulletin, 
associate director of campus ministries for Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, and author of 
The Reader’s Guide to the Best Evan- 
gelical Books (Harper & Row, 1982). 
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Radix: I’m going to begin by ask- 
ing the question that may most 
often come to people’s minds when 
they hear about this problem. Why 
would a woman remain ina batter- 
ing relationship? 


Connie Doran: Many women are 
kept in violent relationships by 
ignorance of their legal rights. 
They may not be aware that it is 
against the law for their husband to 
beat them. That is especially true 
of women who come to America 
from other cultures where domes- 
tic violence is still permitted by 
law. We have women here from 
Arab countries who are astonished 
to discover that it is not legal in 
America for their husbands to beat 
them. A neighbor will often hear a 
woman screaming and bring her in 
to S.A.F.E. and insist that she find 
out what her rights are. 

Also, women who don’t have 
many personal resources are very 
dependent on their own family. 
They may be economically depen- 
dent on their husbands. The major- 
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Domestic violence is one 
of the most serious prob- 
lems in our nation, and 
one that is just beginning 
to be recognized in the 
religious community. 

One pioneering effort to 
help women caught by 
domestic violence is 
S.A.F.E. (Stop Abusive 
Family Environments). 
S.A.F.E. is run under the 
auspices of the Psycholog- 
ical Center at Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Pasa- 
dena, California. The 
program offers counseling 
and advocacy services to 
all members of violent 
families. 

I interviewed Connie 
Doran, director of S.A.F.E., 
and Margo Goldsmith, a 
S.A.F.E. counselor, at 
their offices at Fuller. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


ity of women make a lot less money 
than men do. So for women who 
have children to support, the eco- 
nomic factor may be very strong. 


Margo Goldsmith: Besides mak- 
ing more money, a man generally 
has a higher value in our society. So 
his word will be taken over hers 
even if she does talk to someone, 
even to her pastor. She may not be 


believed. 


Doran: Yes, there are those 
external sociological reasons for 
staying in a battering relationship, 
but there are also internal psycho- 
logical reasons. An internal paraly- 
sis is a significant part of this whole 
syndrome. It has been labeled 
“learned helplessness’’ by psychol- 
ogist Lenore Walker. It’s very 
much like what victims of political 
terrorism experience: a psycholog- 
ical numbing process goes on, so 
that the person is able to tolerate 
the violent situation as well as pos- 
sible. Victims tend to minimize the 
risk that they are experiencing. 


An extension of this may occur 


‘when the victim actually becomes 


a supporter or advocate of her cap- 
tor. After the person is free, often 
she participates in defending the 
captor. The whole process of 
becoming psychologically para 
lyzed is significant in keeping 
women in abusive situations. 
Radix: What does our society dos 
either to challenge or reinforce thisi 
attitude? 


Doran: Our culture has trained 
women to be relatively forgiving 
and passive in the face of threat. 
From early childhood, women are’ 
taught not to respond aggressively 
when threatened. They are encour~ 
aged to seek help from rescuing) 
adults. If a girl on the playgroundisi 
threatened she is supposed to go 
and tell the teacher, not stay there 
and slug it out herself. 

Therefore, when women get 
caught in violent marriages they 
often turn to their mothers or pas- 
tors, or some other care-giving, 
rescuing authority figure. The 


‘Understanding 


response of most care-giving, res- 
fuing authority figures is ‘“What 
lid you do to provoke this?’’ They 
ttribute responsibility to the 
woman herself for the violence of 
which she is the victim. 


Soldsmith: An additional factor 
s that when a woman has been 
battered she is feeling terribly hurt 
ind wounded. It is difficult for her 
0 talk reasonably and unemotion- 
lly about this horrible abuse she 
1as suffered, so there is a tendency 
by others to discredit her account. 
t’s hard for her to talk logically 
about something that causes her so 
much pain. This is often the case 
when the police are called; she may 
be hysterical, unable to give acalm 
account of what she’s been 
through. Yet she is behaving in the 
most reasonable and rational way 


that she possibly can. 


Doran: We have seen some other 
psychological patterns as well as 
this kind of numbing paralysis. 
Women who are numb and para- 


lyzed often look depressed, but 
we've seen some battered women 
who don’t appear to be depressed. 
Wecall them “‘missionaries.’’ They 
appear to be very nurturing and 
caregiving people themselves. They 
may seem to be more stable, more 
articulate, and healthier than their 
husbands, and it is often difficult for 
outsiders to believe that those 
women are being battered. If such 
a woman does reveal to other peo- 
ple that she is being battered, very 
often they will respond with sym- 
pathy for the husband. They will 
ask her to take care of her husband 
still further. 

We have found a fot of Chris- 
tian women in this category who 
are attracted to the man because of 
his emotional needs. They see him 
as a person who needs their care. 
Very often, battering men have 
been abused as children. They 
often will let the women know 
that, and that hooks her compas- 
sion and empathy. This is often 
reinforced by therapists and pas- 


tors who hear about the situation. 
They say, “Put up with it a little 
longer. Be compassionate, be for- 
giving, and you will cure him even- 
tually.”” They attribute still more 
responsibility to her for the emo- 
tional health of the marriage. 


Radix: In what percentage of the 
cases does abuse get to the point of 
being life-threatening? 


Doran: Two random sample sur- 
veys that were done on 4,000 fami- 
lies in 1976 and 1979 found that 
about 4 percent of families inter- 
viewed were regularly involved in 
life-threatening situations. In 
about 25 percent of the families 
there had been at least one serious 
incident of violence. In about 10 
percent of the families there had 
been one incident of violence in the 
preceding 12 months. This was a 
random representative sample 
using ordinary statistical modeling 
and polling techniques to create an 
ethnic and socio-economic model 
of the general population that 
represented it as a whole. 

Everyone was shocked that the 
violence level was that high. But I 
don’t think it shocked most police 
officers, because police respond to 
domestic violence calls more fre- 
quently than to any other call. The 
Los Angeles Police Department did 
a small survey two years ago, and 
found that 35 percent of all their 
police activity related to domestic 
violence. 


Goldsmith: Isn’t it also true that 
police officers are more often 
injured and killed in domestic 
intervention? 


Doran: Right. 


Goldsmith: So it’s sort of a dou- 
ble bind for police officers: the 
more they genuinely want to help 
and do intervene, the more likely it 
is that the batterer will go haywire 
and shoot them. 

The batterer’s attitude is that 
the abuse is always justified. 
“After all, she didn’t immediately 
wash all my dirty clothes and put 
them away.” 
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Doran: A lot of people feel very 
little remorse or guilt after the vio- 
lence is over. They see it as justi- 
fied. Sometimes you'll hear them 
say ‘“Well, I went a little too far.” 
But usually that kind of response is 
provoked only when they have 
some public embarrassment: the 
police are called, or the neighbors 
get involved. It’s more a sense of 
shame than guilt. 


Goldsmith: Sometimes after the 
woman has publicly embarrassed 
the batterer by telling other peo- 
ple, she finds that the abuse 
becomes worse than ever. It’s the 
batterer’s way of controlling her. 
He says, “If you ever tell anybody 
again, I'll really get you!” 


Doran: It’s a way of using power 
in a marriage. Very often both hus- 
band and wife agree, to some 
extent, that he has the right to 
dominate. So the wife views bat- 
tery as something that should be 
kept from outsiders. She rarely 
tells the whole story and often 
there is a certain amount of distor- 
tion when she does tell it—and it’s 
usually minimized rather than 
exaggerated. 


Goldsmith: If she allows herself 
to remember, she fears facing the 
reality of her life. She is afraid of 
knowing she has to do something. 
She cannot stay in that situation. So 
she will block it out because maybe 
she is a woman with three small 
children who does not have many 
resources. The husband may have 
all the finances in his control. And 
maybe they don’t have a lot of 
friends. 


Doran: That’s often a deliberate 
strategy on the part of the batterer. 
Many batterers are emotionally 
immature and dependent persons. 
They want the full attention of 
their wives for themselves. They 
even resent the contact that she 
might have with her own sisters, or 
her parents, or the people in 
church, or the neighbors. Eventu- 
ally she doesn’t have anyone close 
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to her because she’s been threat- 
ened, or her friends have been 
threatened with violence. 

Often both the husband and the 
wife have very traditional views of 
marriage roles, and the husband 
wants the wife to devote herself 
entirely to his care. That fits with 
her expectation of what a good 
wife should be. So when she finds 
herself in a situation that doesn’t 
look at all like Ozzie and Harriet, 
she can’t figure out exactly what’s 
going wrong. The problem is that 
this particular pattern of expecta- 
tions is reinforced by our whole 
society. 

The man may say it’s because 
she’s not a good enough wife, that 
she’s not serving him and caring for 
him enough and in the proper 
manner, that she should do more. 
Very often she’ll try that and give 
up every other thing in her life— 
every other relationship, every 
other interest, very often even her 
religious affiliation. She pours 
more and more of her energy into 
pleasing this man only to discover 
that she keeps falling even more 
short of his expectations. 


Goldsmith: That’s one of the key 
things you notice about battered 
women. Confusion. 


Doran: Yes, they think, “I’m 
doing everything that Mom told 
me to do, everything my society 
has told me to do, and I don’t 
understand what’s going wrong.” 


Goldsmith: They feel guilt and 
shame and they flagellate them- 
selves mentally to be better wives 
and better people. When we talk 
with them, that confusion comes 
out. 


Radix: What is a counselor’s 
response to this cycle? 


Doran: The first thing we try to 
get the victim to do is to focus on 
the violence itself. What has been 
happening to her? We try to make 
the questions as concrete and spe- 
cific as possible. Because what we 


need to do is break through the 


denial. These women can be in | 
life-threatening situation but they| 
don’t see it. | 

They'll describe having beei| 
choked to the point of unconscious} 
ness or having been cut with | 
knives, but the woman has becom 
so numb to the whole thing that sh| | 
doesn’t see it as a threat to her ow; 
life. So she will want to be vagu 
about a lot of things. She'll sa 
“Well, it was really bad. We reall | 
had a bad night. Things got out 0 
hand.” She’ll say these vague geni 
eralities, and we want her to bl} 
specific. How were you hit? Wha | 
happened next? Tell us in detail} 
We write it down and repeat i| 
over to her. Is that what happened| 
Very often it is only when she hear} 
the specific details in her ow 
words that she sees exactly what i} 
going on. | 

We find that we may need to di 
this many, many times before shi] 
realizes all of the things that hav4 
happened to her, and believes she i} 
a victim. Very often she will say| 
“Do you think I am really a bati 
tered woman?” Many women hay; 
come here saying they don’t thin: 
they should be here, and that they 
haven’t really been the victim of 
serious violence. 

The usual first contact is a teley 
phone call from the woman. Sh 
says she wants to get informatio: 
for a friend. She wants to find ou 
about our services or about batter 
ing in general. She usually will no 
give us her name. And only hes 
tantly and vaguely will she begin ti 
describe her own situation. Th! 
next step would be for her to dis 
cuss in more detail what she 1 
going through. 


Radix: What would you try to dt 
first? And what would be your ulti 
mate goal? 


Doran: The thing we really wan) 
her to do is get out of the violen| 
situation. To separate physically so 
that she is living in a safe place. A! 
long as people are actually going 
home every day to a violent situa: 


n, they can’t think very clearly. 
hey can’t allow themselves to feel 
eir fear and their anger fully. It’s 
90 risky. 

That has been the outcome of a 
t of naive, uninformed therapy, 
here the therapist has the couple 

the office and encourages the 
ife to talk in the presence of the 
atterer about the situation. Her 
eelings of fear and anger come to 
e surface. The batterer may be 
barrassed. Her feelings may be 
o much for him. His control of 
imself is already so minimal that 
e can’t handle it and after the ses- 
ion he may be more violent with 
er than ever before. 

That’s why we think a physical 
eparation is so critical. She needs a 
afe place in which to become 
ware and safely express her feel- 
ngs. If the batterer is at all open to 
therapy we encourage him to enter 
therapy too, during that period of 
eparation, so that he can also 
xamine his reactions in a safer 
nvironment. 

The track record around the 
ation for domestic violence in 
arriage counseling is so dismal 
hat almost everyone recommends 
ndividual or group therapy for the 
husband and for the wife separately 
so that the battering person can 
learn methods of control. He needs 
an awareness of what it is that 
triggers this kind of violent rage 
and how to deal with it besides 
being abusive to the nearest person. 
The roots of that kind of violence 
lie outside the marriage. They lie in 
the person’s own childhood. It’s 
very much like alcohol and drug 
abuse. This is a treatment issue that 
needs to be taken care of before the 
marital relationship itself can be 
dealt with in counseling. 


Goldsmith: Most of these men 
have a low tolerance for real inti- 
macy. And marital counseling is by 
definition a high-level intimacy 
situation. 


Doran: For a lot of batterers, vio- 
lence is a distancing strategy. They 


have been violent as a way of 
warding off fusion—that is, too 
much commitment or involvement 
with their wife—and when mar- 
riage counseling forces that issue, it 
creates too much risk of violent 
reaction. 


Goldsmith: Many times batter- 
ing will not occur because the man 
is quite controlled, except under 
real stress, and then the controls 
break down. So the battering 
might start even a number of years 
after they've been married, when 
they experience the stress of unem- 
ployment or an unwanted preg- 
nancy. 

SURE HHS HN PR TTT) 
For a lot of batterers, 
violence is a distancing 
strategy. They have been 
violent as a way of 
warding off fusion—too 
much commitment or 
involvement with their 
wife. 

Doran: For a lot of men, battering 
is their only emotional outlet. Or it 
is one of several, short-term 
escapes from anxiety like drug or 
alcohol abuse. Like other addictive 
behavior, battering tends to 
become more frequent and more 
intense over time. The level of 
injury that a woman experiences 
tends to get worse. We tell women 
this, because many times they come 
in hoping that this is the last time, 
and have been told so by their hus- 
band. He says, “I will never hit you 
again. I’m sorry. I’ve learned my 

lesson now.” 

It’s very much the same kind of 
pattern that you see in alcoholics. 
“T’m never going to get drunk 
again now that I got a 502” [drunk 
driving citation]. “Now that I 
embarrassed myself at the office 
party, of course I’m going to give it 
up. No, I don’t want any therapy. 
No, I don’t want to go to AA or 
that kind of public thing. I’ll just do 
it on my own.” We tell the women 
what the usual outcome of that 


Domestic Violence 


attitude is. We try to help the 
women understand as much as pos- 
sible about the phenomenon. 

Many of these women are very 
concerned about their husbands 
and love them very much. The man 
is usually not battering and violent 
all the time. There are many times 
when he is wonderful—intimate 
and loving and tender and so on. 
The woman knows that he has that 
aspect too and it is sometimes the 
predominant one for months. She 
has a lot of hope that that is the side 
that is going to be there all the time 
from now on and we want to 
affirm that hope, but suggest to her 
a more effective strategy for help- 
ing him overcome the abusive parts 
of himself. In a sense, she is his 
“fix,” his addiction, and he can’t 
overcome his abuse of her as long as 
she is available. He needs to be 
“withdrawn” from her so that he 
can learn mature, nonabusive ways 
of coping with life’s stresses. 

We have a counselor next door 
who specializes in work with bat- 
terers. He has an agency called the 
Center Against Abusive Behavior. 
Giving his name and phone number 
to a woman is very often the one 
piece of information that enables 
her to get out of the situation. She 
will put a little note on the kitchen 
table saying, “I can’t help you any 
more. Please contact John Key; 
here is his phone number. He spe- 
cializes in helping people who have 
problems with their temper. 
Goodbye.” 

The dominant feeling that most 
battered women have is that they 
themselves are crazy. They think 
they are making this up, that it 
really isn’t that bad a situation. 
Often that is what their husband 
says. “‘Nobody else would put up 
with you. No one else would love 
you the way I love you.’’ He 
explicitly interprets his behavior to 
her as loving, and when he is abu- 
sive to her he says he is disciplining 
her for her own good. Then when 
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she.experiences depression and fear 
and anger she interprets it as psy- 
chopathology. The very pain reac- 
tions in her that are saying “You've 
got your hand on a hot stove—get 
it off!’’ she interprets as a sign of 
mental illness. The desire that she 
has to get away, to protect herself, 
she interprets as a sign of immoral- 
ity, or some kind of spiritual 
failure. 

There are warning signs prior to 
violent abuse that a lot of women 
do not interpret correctly. Batter- 
ers often are emotionally intense 
people. The man may be very pos- 
sessive of the woman and becomes 
intimately involved with her very 
quickly, and that reassures her. She 
thinks, ““This man really cares a lot 
about me. He calls every day. He 
gives me a lot of gifts. He wants to 
know everything I’ve done during 
the day. He is more interested in 
me than anyone else has ever 
been.”’ That is flattering at first, 
and may not seem bizarre in the 
early stages—just very romantic. 
He follows her everywhere, and 
he’s outside her house at night. He 
may be jealous of her relationships 
with other people, especially men. 
That is a big ego boost to her 
initially. It is only gradually that it 
becomes intrusive and interferes 
with her life. 

But that may be after she is mar- 
ried to him and has children—after 
she has committed herself. Also, 
the intensity can at times be some- 
thing very beautiful. When you see 
this couple together and things are 
going well, you pick up that there 
is a lot of caring there. 


Radix: Do you find that there is a 
significant difference in the 
amount of battering between 
Christians and non-Christians? 


Goldsmith: We don’t have a real 
sense of that. Christians cover up 
more. They are more ashamed of 
it. For that reason it comes to light 
at a later stage of the battering. 


Doran: In the shelter population 
we have a very high percentage of 
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women who describe themselves as 
devoutly religious. But it’s hard to 
know if the women were devoutly 
religious prior to the battering or 
whether they have sought solace in 
religion. 

Christian women tend to put up 
with more; they see it as part of 
their submissive role. Many Chris- 
tian women believe that the only 
valid reason to leave their husband 
is adultery. And the majority of 
these men in fact are not sexually 
unfaithful. They are obsessed with 
this one woman. So the woman 
believes she is not eligible to leave. 


Radix: Is there acommon denom- 
the background of 


inator in 
abusers? 


Doran: In the various research 
projects that have studied batter- 
ers, the samples have been small. 
But they’ve shown the percentage 
of childhood abuse ranges from 60 
to 100 percent. 


Radix: So maybe they equate vio- 
lence with intimacy? 


Doran: A lot of these men, if you 
can get them in counseling, will 
say, ‘I am not abusing her because I 
am not hitting her as much as my 
father hit my mother. I am not 
hurting her as much asI was hurt as 
a child. And I didn’t see that as 
abuse; that was moral family 
living.” 


Goldsmith: Some men see their 
wives as children. So, “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.”’ In effect, 
they classify their wife along with 
the children in their family and 
they discipline all of them. 


Doran: There really is a differ- 
ence in style. The man who is 
guilty and remorseful often seeks 
to get her to come back out of guilt 
or pity. ““Take care of me, ” he 
says, ‘I am so sorry. I will never do 
this again. I have this terrible prob- 
lem. You need to take care of me. 
You need to do all of these things 
because I am out of control.” Then 
there’s the other type of man who 


says, “What? I don’t remember 
anything that happened on Satur-} 
day night. You were asking for it:| 
you should have gotten dinner 
ready on time.” | 

In both cases the batterer is not] 
accepting responsibility for his| 
behavior. He is attributing the 
responsibility to her by saying she 
should nurture him and heal him4 
or that she should comply better} 
with his wishes. It is critical ini} 
treating batterers to enable them to} 
take responsibility for their own} 
behavior. And they really will not| 
do that as long as she is there. Ad 
long as she’s around to be the} 
punching bag or the recipient off 
blame, they will allow all of their 
frustrations and anxiety to be 


themselves and learn how to deal 
with it. It is critical to get her ou 
of range. 


Goldsmith: But it’s frightening| 
for her to be out of range, because} 
he does supply a lot of care for her. 
Adjusting herself to him and cater-4 
ing to him are major roles in her 
life. Often there’s a tremendou 
amount of sadness over the break-: 
down of the marriage. That is a 
role that we as counselors try tof 
play here at S.A.F.E.: to provide 
support and encouragement for her 
when she is on her own, even if it ist 
a temporary situation. 


Doran: | think therapy for batter- 
ers can be effective in helping them 
to learn how to deal with their 
anger in nonabusive ways. 
Because the majority of batter-- 
ers will not seek treatment volun-- 
tarily, the most effective way to: 
get them to enter therapy or to stay) 
in it for a meaningful amount of 
time is with a court order. That 
requires criminal prosecution, 
which is why police involvement 
and police reporting are crucial to) 
the whole process. And that takes 
intervention with the woman at an| 
earlier stage to encourage her to do’ 
this. Research findings from a large 


indom survey found that only 10 
rcent of domestic violence inci- 
nces are ever reported to police. 
The majority of police who 
tspond to those situations deny 
eir seriousness, the way everyone 
se in our society does. “It’s not 
pally so bad. Why can’t you try to 
ork it out? You are both reasona- 
le adults.”’ They tell the husband 
walk around the block. They try 
ot to get involved, partly because 
ney don’t really know what to do 
ind partly because they fear for 
neir own safety. Nevertheless, the 
sual police response is not to take 
- very seriously. As a result, the 
lice rarely write up a detailed 
port of the incident. Only a 
etailed police report and an arrest 
an be the basis for a prosecution. 
A lot of women will call the police, 
nd the police will come out and 
hey will code only that they 
howed up at this house and that it 
was a family incident without any 
urther documentation. So, even if 
he woman wanted to prosecute, 
here is no basis. There are just no 
ata in the police files. 

It is true that in many cases 
when the prosecutors or the police 
rake domestic violence seriously, 
many women choose not to go 
head with prosecution. And that 
qas a great deal to do, I think, with 
he lack of support they get. They 
re not psychologically prepared to 
go through the trial. It can be a 
very painful experience and it 
probably will last for months. It is 
not at all unusual to have an entire 
year elapse between the time that 
the violent incident occurred and 
the actual trial. That offers many 
Opportunities for a woman to be 
intimidated by the batterer. 

If her own family and friends 
and other people, such as her pas- 
tor, are not supportive of her, or if 
they see her as being psychologi- 
cally at fault, or as punitive, they 
will not see the value of the prose- 
cution. She has lots of reasons to 
drop it and not many reasons to go 
on. The majority of messages that 
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battered women get is not to go 
ahead—let it drop. And the women 
find that Christian pastors often go 
heavy on the process of forgive- 
ness. “Yes, just forgive him. Be 
compassionate. He says he will 
never do it again.” 


Goldsmith: It’s like that book by 
David Augsburger with two titles: 
Caring Enough to Forgive, and then 
you flip it over, and it’s Caring 
Enough Not to Forgive. When a per- 
son never acknowledges doing 
wrong, telling him “I forgive you”’ 
doesn’t really change anything. 


Radix: What can churches do to 
help? 


Doran: Talk about it. Churches 
don’t talk about it. They act as 
though it doesn’t happen. And that 
silence gives permission. It is 
simply not addressed from the pul- 
pit as a moral and psychological 
problem. We spend a lot of time 
talking about gambling or drink- 
ing, insufficient donations to the 
church, the evils of not tithing. But 
this subject is not addressed, not 
even in premarital counseling. In- 
laws, money, children, and sex are 
dealt with, but not violence or 
anger. 


In the Old Testament 
the religious community 
handles violations of the 
code—it is not the hus- 

band and father who is 
given the right. 


I think that because domestic 
violence is such a widespread prob- 
lem in society, and occurs even in 
church families, it really is impor- 
tant that someone in the church 
knows about dealing with it and 
has specific training and informa- 
tion—not necessarily a pastor, but 
perhaps a significant lay person. 

The churches have traditionally 
helped with physical kinds of needs 
like shelter and food. This is a crisis 
situation that not only often 
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involves that kind of need, but also 
legal and medical information. 
Somebody has to know what the 
community resources are. Is there a 
shelter in town? How do the police 
in our community handle this prob- 
lem? What are the laws in this par- 
ticular state regarding restraining 
orders and prosecution? The 
church has allowed itself to remain 
neutrally ignorant of this problem— 
the “‘see no evil” approach. It’s a 
frequent cop-out to say we Just 
don’t have that problem. 


Radix: What kind of therapy do 
you find most helpful for abusive 
mene 


Doran: They need to learn to han- 
dle anger in healthy and acceptable 
ways. Not to repress conflict but to 
resolve it. That is a skill that can be 
learned. But if people were raised 
in abusive homes, it is going to be 
harder for them to learn that. A 
church can do a lot to talk about 
nonviolent ways of resolving con- 
flict. So often the message that the 
church gives is that conflict itself is 
unacceptable, and that one point of 
view should prevail and that should 
be the husband’s. If there is any 
deviation or any conflict or dis- 
agreement with the husband’s will, 
then the family is operating outside 
the Biblical pattern. I think that isa 
prescription for violent family 
abuse. 


Goldsmith: The church 
times is a protective place for the 
batterer. If Christians want to be 
thought honorable and just and 
good in other people’s eyes, how 
can they admit their faults to 
anyone else? 


some- 


Doran: | think the churchcan doa 
lot in prevention—such as health- 
ier exegesis of passages about mar- 
riage and marital roles. It is 
interesting to see the Old Testa- 
ment pattern of family conflict 
resolution. There is a lot of discus- 
sion of domestic violence in ancient 
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pagan legal codes—for example, it | PRJILM 

is explicitly permitted by the code 

of Hammurabi. Fathers and hus- KING G LA @ 
bands were given rights of disci- WO R S 
pline over all their possessions: 

wives, children, servants. That HE RO | 
included even the right of capital 
punishment. Anything that hap- 
pened within the man’s home 
involving his property was his busi- 
ness to handle. The government 
was explicitly prohibited from 
interfering with the man’s home; it 
was literally his castle. 

It is interesting, however, that 
that is not the Biblical picture of 
how a family conflict is to be 
resolved. In the Old Testament, 
there is the religious community 
who are to handle violations of the 


code—it is not the husband and 
father who is given that right. 


Goldsmith: It is not based on one 
person’s opinion; not the tyrant or 
the dictator. 


Doran: In the New Testament the 
whole picture of leadership is of 
servanthood. That perspective is 
diametrically opposed to an 
authoritarian and_ hierarchical 
view of marriage. 

At S.A.F.E., we sometimes talk’ 
among ourselves about seeing our- 
selves as deprogrammers—because 
in a sense battered women are like 
victims of cultic brainwashing. 
This cult happens to include our 
whole society. 


Connie Doran has a Ph.D. from the School of 
Psychology as well as an M.Div. from the 
School of Theology at Fuller Seminary. She is 
a member of the Board of Directors, Victims 
Anonymous, Inc., and the Los Angeles 
County Commission for Public Social Services. 


Margo Goldsmith has a master’s degree in 
marriage and family counseling from Azusa 
Pacific University. Together, Margo Golds- 
mith and Connie Doran founded S.A.F.E. in 
1981. Since then it has served over 1,200 
families as well as provided clinical training for 
35 graduate students at Fuller. 
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ILKWOOD 


‘Karen Silkwood is a working- 
ss hero. She challenged the ‘“‘pow- 
s that be” and paid for it with her 
ie. Ten years after her death, the 
jovie Silkwood tells the story of this 
tr-McGee plutonium factory 
ployee, who at first seems bliss- 
lly unaware of the dangers of her 
ork. 

After her inital shock at finding 

t that the plutonium she works 
ith causes cancer, Silkwood 

comes protective of her fellow 
orkers’ well-being and suspicious 
: Kerr-McGee. She gets involved 
ith the union and works to gain 

oof of safety violations she has 
itnessed. 

Karen becomes an activist but is 

t a very polished politician. Her 

nfrontative behavior is threaten- 
g to her employers and to other 
orkers, who fear for their jobs. 

Like people who enter the army 

d end up taking the physical risks 

defending American “‘interests”’ 
ound the world because it’s the 

ly job they can get, the plutonium 
ctory workers take risks because 

ey are poor and can’t afford to 
ave the factory closed. 
It’s extraordinary that Karen 
ilkwood had the courage to con- 
ront the system in an Oklahoma 
own that, as one resident pointed 
ut, has two main streets, one named 
Kerr’ and the other named 
McGee.”’ 

The film’s ending, regrettably, is 
© surprise. We remember from 
ews stories that Karen was killed in 
car crash on her way to give a New 
‘ork Times reporter documents 
icriminating Kerr-McGee. 

According to Silkwood’s confi- 
ant, union activist Steve Wodka 
1amed Paul Stone in the film), con- 
itions at the Kerr-Mcgee plant 
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were actually far worse than the 
film’s depiction. And, even though 
the film leaves you with a sense of 
foul play and conspiracy at Kerr- 
McGee, at the end it mentions that 
there were traces of methaqualone 
in Karen’s blood, giving the impres- 
sion that Karen’s death may have 
been accidental, or that she was 
somehow at fault. 

Other facts of interest not men- 
tioned in the film’s postscript raise 
more questions about Kerr-McGee’s 
role, for instance: 

(1. Shortly after the accident, the 
road where Silkwood’s car went off 
the road was repaved, so theories 
about whether the car could have 
swerved there accidentally could 
not be tested. 

[¥ 2. A witness saw 40 or 50 papers 
blowing all over the muddy creek- 
bank and floating in the creek after 
the accident. Of the few papers that 
were returned, none were muddied 
or water-marked. 

[(* 3. Within the first two weeks 
after Karen’s roommate moved into 
a new apartment (their old one was 
contaminated with plutonium) it 
was broken into and ransacked 
twice, although nothing was stolen. 

Shortly after the accident Karen’s 
roommate implied that, as the com- 
pany insisted, Karen might have 
actually contaminated herself to 
make the company look bad. Later 
she admitted she had been coerced 
into making that statement. 

In fact it’s clear that the more 
Karen learned about plutonium, the 
more terrified she became of the 
effects it might have on her body. 
It’s pathetic to see her happiness in 
the film when “experts” reassure 
her that her level of exposure is safe 
(later another doctor testified that 
“Karen was married to lung 
cancer’’). What is clear is (1) that no 


one knows what level. of:plutonium 
exposure is safe and (2) that the 
experts can’t be trusted. 

In his book Who Killed Karen Silk- 
wood?, Howard Kohn relates a dia- 
logue between Karen’s friend Steve 
Wodka and a medical expert. 
Wodka described a man who spilled 
liquid plutonium on his fingers and 
first lost his arm and then his life: 

“The doctor sat up in a scholarly 
posture. ‘I was a consultant on the 
Gleason case,’ he said. “Only about 
half your facts are correct. Gleason’s 
arm did ulcerate and it was removed 
and he did die. However, there’s no 
evidence that plutonium was the 
catalyst. Medically, the case is still 
unresolved.’ ’’ To which Wodka 
replied, “It’s unresolved because 
Gleason’s widow settled her claim 
out of court.’’ That brings to mind 
the European peace movement slo- 
gan, ‘We are not experts. We are 
the victims.” 

When Kohn describes Silkwood’s 
contaminated apartment being emp- 
tied, he says, ““Within three hours 
the apartment was stripped of its 
modest worth . . . nondescript items 
from the short, rather nondescript 
lives of the occupants.”’ One of the 
achievements of the movie Silkwood 
is that the lives of the people aren’t 
nondescript. Their lives are filled 
with pathos, love, and humor. 
Through excellent performances, 
the main characters become people 
we care about. Meryl Streep, espe- 
cially, creates (or becomes) a very 
human, flawed, but likeable Silk- 
wood. At the end of the film we are 
convinced that these are people 
whose lives matter, that the loss of 
Karen was a tragedy. 

A recent historical footnote on 
the Silkwood case is that on January 
11, 1984, the Supreme Court upheld 
a lower court decision that her fam- 
ily should be paid punitive damages. 
The amount is yet undetermined, 
but may be as high as 10 million 
dollars. The settlement is a vindica- 
tion of Karen’s reputation, yet for 
her family the victory must be 
bittersweet. 
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The Love Letters 
& 


The Other Side 
of the Sun 


by Elaine Griwac Rottman 


The Love Letters by Madeleine L’En- 
gle. Ballantine Books, 1966, 1983, 
paper, $2.95. 


The Other Side of the Sun by Madeleine 
L’Engle. Ballantine Books, 1971, 
paper, $3.50. 


“Two women, centuries apart, 
linked by love and betrayal... ”’ 
“She married into a family divided 
by hatred and greed. . .’’ Juicy lines 
like those on the fronts of thick 
paperback romances smack of pulp 
and pulchritude between the covers. 
Most readers of high-quality fiction 
disdain such aspects of low-quality 
fiction. When I encountered these 
slogans on books in the grocery store 
rack I reacted with highbrow dis- 
gust. Imagine then my surprise when 
I saw the author’s name. 

Madeleine L’Engle? The same 
Madeleine L’Engle whose Wrinkle in 
Time won a Newbery medal in 1963 
for “the most distinguished contri- 
bution to children’s literature’’ and 
who is a favorite author of many 
readers of quality fiction, including 
me? Why, I’d even read one of those 
books: the one about the two 
women. 

Off-putting as their new Ballan- 
tine packaging may be, these books 
are well worth reading. Perhaps we 
can even thank the tawdry packag- 
ing for attracting people to these 
fine books who otherwise would 
miss out on them. 

In The Love Letters L'Engle draws 
on an existing collection of love let- 
ters written by a 17th-century Por- 
tuguese nun to a French soldier, in 
order to create the fictional story of 
their romance. On this intriguing 
story she superimposes the modern, 
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fictional story of Charlotte, a young 
wife who is devastated by her hus- 
band’s betrayal of their love. 

L’Engle’s use of transitions to 
move from one story to the other is 
marvelous. For example: “ 
maybe there’s a draft. Charlotte 
shouldn’t sit in a draft. 

“The candles ... in the chapel 
flickered and thin smoke rose from 
them, as tenuous as Mariana’s 
prayers.” 

The book is a tour de force in 
constructing parallels between the 
two women as they struggle with 
sacred/marriage vows, the need to 
be loved and to give love, and devo- 
tion to God and to man. While 
Charlotte repeatedly claims to know 
nothing of love, the nun Mariana is 
an innocent raised in a convent to 
know only love of God (and mar- 
riage to Christ). Though betrayed 
by her French soldier lover, Mariana 
discovers her passion and that one 
can love God only through loving 
people. Through caring, helpful, and 


oe 


. Ican love God only through 
loving people. I think that is what 
God meant us to do, because that’s 


exactly what he did. That’s exactly 
what the Incarnation means.” 


—Madeleine L’Engle 


interesting characters and by read- 
ing the Letters of a Portuguese Nun, 
Charlotte discovers that “to want 
someone to love you and to want 
someone to be in love with you are 
quite different things,”’ and finds the 
ability to love her husband without 
demands. Both women affirm their 
vocations. 

L’Engle probes with great sensi- 
tivity the pulse of hearts that ache 
with the sad joy of love. “We're 
afraid of the sadness,’’ a character 
says, ‘“because it grows and spreads 
and becomes too terrible to be 
borne. And because it leads to ten- 


the undoing, unbearak: 
She alt 
affirms the worth and necessity | 
this pain, writing that, while “all ]j 


derness... 
moment of tenderness.” 


hurts, ... it is glorious. It is fill} 
with a wild and brilliant joy.” | 

The idea that love is dividt 
between joy and terror, pain ait 
brilliance, carries on in The Ot) 
Side of the Sun. This novel, set in 19 


- deals with love and betrays 


between the races rather than t| 
SeXes. Stella, a young English 


South Carolina family and is sentil 
the family estate to await her h 


assignment. There she encounters) 
extremely class-divided society a : 
the strange, superstition-rull| 
world of the swamp-dwelli| 
Zenumins. Stella is aided in unde 
standing her new world, oft 
cruelly racist and violently hatef' 
by reading the journals of Mado, k} 
husband’s grandmother (much ast| 
letters of Mariana aided Charlott 
L’Engle uses lion/lamb, nigh 
side/dayside imagery frequently 
setting up the violent situation : 
racial conflict. The images fi’ 
appear in a poem in Mado’s journ 
“Only on love’s terrible other sid 
Is found the place where lion ai 
lamb abide.”” The book asks t 
question, “Lion and lamb: who a 
they? White and black? Life ay 
death? Laughter and tears? Joy as 
grief? Bliss and anguish? Light ai 
dark?” Stella first answers with | 
don’t know” (darkness), and tht 
moves through several traged! 
which show lion and lamb in oppo: 
tion (the fierce heat of the sun), ai 
finally finds lion and lamb in uni) 
on the other side of the sun, to t 
gentle sound of angel wings. 
Both books explore the depths: 
the bad stuff ordinary humans do! 
each other and both end on notes: 
reconciliation and the triumph 
love. What especially sets the 
above pulp romance is the empha' 


jlove’s dark side. Love can be ter- 
de and still be love. Love often is 


Vomen and Religion 
in America 


by Sharon Gallagher 


‘omen and Religion in America, Volume 

edited by Rosemary Radford 
ether and Rosemary Skinner 
ller. Harper and Row, 1983, 
th, $24.95. 


In this second volume of Women 
d Religion in America, editors 
semary Radford Ruether and 
semary Skinner Keller have put 
gether nine essays on women in 
e colonial and revolutionary peri- 
ls. The essays help put in perspec- 
ve the volume’s many original 
ycuments, but it is the documents 
emselves that fascinate. 
In sections on Indian women and 
ack women we see people learning 
ssons about Christian morality, 
ren though they have been treated 
1-Christianly by their teachers. 
here is an account of a yellow fever 
idemic in Philadelphia when it 
scame almost impossible to find 
arses. A young black woman cou- 
geously nurses a white couple, re- 
sing an enormous wage, saying, 
if I go for money God will see it, 
td may be make me take the dis- 
‘der and die, but if I go and take no 
oney, he may spare my life.’’ (Her 
fe is spared.) 

There is also the American Indian 
oman who, having been told by a 


white woman to repent, called the 
white people to repentance because 
‘They had been the cause of all the 
Indians’ distresses, that they had 
pressed and squeezed them together 
until it gave them great pain in their 
hearts, and that the whites ought to 
give them back the lands they had 
taken from them... ”’ 

During the American Revolu- 
tion, Abigail Adams, a fervent 
patriot, wanted more than Ameri- 
can freedom from England. She 
wrote to her husband John, “Do not 
put such unlimited power into the 
hands of the Husbands. Remember 
all Men would be Tyrants if they 
could. If perticular care and atten- 
tion is not paid to the Laidies we are 
determined to foment a Rebelion 

New Englander Anne Hutchin- 
son had the audacity to teach that 
spiritual equality before God sanc- 
tioned social equality between men 
and women. She also stressed grace 
instead of works as the means to 
salvation, and boldly contended that 
the clergy of Massachusetts Bay 
were not competent. When those 
clergymen brought her to trial she 
insisted that her ministry was given 
to her by the Lord: “Now if you do 
condemn me for speaking what in 
my conscience I know to be truth, I 
must commit myself to the Lord.’ 


Anne Hutchinson preaching to a 
religious gathering in her home 


A letter from a Quaker, Sarah 
Fell, to women’s meetings in Eng- 
land and America, told about all 
the female witnesses to the Gospel: 

“So here the Lord Jesus Christ, 
sends his first message of his resur- 
rection by women unto his own dis- 
ciples ... And Paul and Sylas ... 
went also among the women where 
they did usually meet together .. . 
So we having a cloud of wittness, at 
the order of the Gospel, and of good 
works, and charitable practices 
which multiply in the Scriptures, 
and practise of the Saints in light, in 
the primitive times, (women as well 
as men) that is gone before us; we 
may be encouraged in the Lord’s 
name, power and spirit, to follow 
their examples and practises ....”’ 

For us today, Ruether and 
Keller’s volume is an important 
introduction to more members of 
the ‘‘clouds of witness.”’ 


In Search of Our 
Mothers’ Gardens 


by Lauren Glen Dunlap 


In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens: 
Womanist Prose by Alice Walker. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1983, 
cloth, $14.95. 


In the essays, speeches, and 
reviews of her newest book, Alice 
Walker writes about blacks (persons 
of color) and whites (persons of the 
status quo), but not in rigid terms of 
black-and-white. With the same 
breadth, the same roundness of 
vision, she writes of men and 
women, art and politics, and an 
array of topics including—just to 
name a few—the civil rights move- 
ment, nuclear proliferation, moth- 
erhood, anti-Semitism, black macho, 
standards of beauty, Cuba and Mis- 
sissippi, Flannery O’Connor, and a 
number of important, now decreas- 
ingly obscure, writers. 

The book’s subtitle, 
Prose, evinces the author’s concern 
with integrity and fullness of per- 


Womanist 
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spective. (Feminist, through long use 
and misuse, is a term too narrow to 
describe what Walker is about.) 
That concern pervades these essays, 
from the earliest, which looks back 
on the civil rights movement from 
the vantage point of 1966, to a brief 
memoir written last year. Walker 
speaks of hoping as a child that she 
would “not have to grow up into the 
narrow world and ways” she saw 
around her. She describes her life as 
preoccupied with the search for 
wholeness—seeking “‘the spiritual 
survival, the survival whole of my 
people,”’ seeking the chance to be 
her own self, whole. 

Walker’s search, as that of a black 
person and a woman, is necessarily, 
doubly, a struggle. She writes pas- 
sionately about “fighting back”’ 
against the lies with which this 
society threatens to narrow and mis- 
shape the individual’s soul, threatens 
to deform truth itself. 

Itself an interrelated whole, In 
Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens 
becomes a kind of ars poetica. Better, 
it is a patchwork sampler quilt. Each 
section different, some are more 
complex, some better rendered, 
some more likely to make you laugh 
than others. Still, you can tell they 
are made by the same _ hand. 
Walker’s essays span many years, 
during which her craft grew 
stronger, her vision deeper. The 
image of a quilt—a complete thing 
formed out of some of this, some of 
that, more of this—further lends 
itself to Walker’s writing. Some of 
her stories read more like poems 
than stories, some of her novels more 
like stories than novels. Her essays, 
too, defy strict pattern outlines. 
Interwoven with the prose are her 
own and others’ poems, quotations, 
scraps of speeches and songs. The 
role of the black revolutionary 
artist, one essay suggests, is that of 
“‘a walking filing cabinet of poems 
and songs and stories, of people, of 
places, of deeds and misdeeds’’—a 
role in which the author of these 
essays acts, and acts well. 
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From this playful and deadly 
serious description comes the 
answer to those who might criticize 
Walker’s style as disjointed, or her 
concern with justice as polemical. 
Perhaps the most ironically mistaken 
criticism, one made much of in a 
New York Times Magazine article [1- 
8-84], is that her art overemphasizes 
her ideas, propounding a world of 
Good Guys, (i.e., women; specifi- 
cally, black women) and Bad Guys 
(i.e., men; specifically, black men). I 
don’t think Walker would say saints 
and villains don’t exist, any more 
than she would say that art must be 
untouched by one’s political/spiri- 
tual convictions. But she considers 
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that ‘“‘the strength of the artist ish 
courage to look at every old thir| 
with fresh eyes and his ability 
recreate, as true to life as possibl 
that great middle ground of peop} 
between Medger Evers’s murderey} 
Byron de la Beckwith, and the fir} 
old gentleman John Brown.” 

In turn, the artist then allows 4 
to see with his or her own visio 
Alice Walker’s vision is one of brax} 
ery and compassion. Through it v 
view ourselves and our world wit 
greater clarity. | 


Lauren Glen Dunlap is completing a shi 
story collection, Watered Earth, and wor 
ing on several quilts. 
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rman graphic artist and sculptor 
tthe Kollwitz (1867-1945) felt a 
ong duty to serve with her art. 
e did not choose to fulfill that duty 
iclimbing the ladder of the “high 
” world, but rather by service to 
+ working class. 
Kollwitz, a synthesizer of print- 
king techniques, was an integra- 
t of all parts of her life. She 
pught her social experience, 
manhood, politics, economics, 
th, and ethics to her art—and her 
to the rest of her life. 


the rule for women artists. It also 
demonstrates the strength of spirit 
and fully integrated living that made 
her such a great artist. 

We know Kollwitz best through 
the diaries she kept. They also help 
us to know the motives and thoughts 
behind many of her works, though 
they are by no means murky and in 
need of interpretation. 

One of Kollwitz’s central motifs 
is motherhood. Most of the women 
she portrays are mothers. Often she 
places them in scenes of battle, thus 


By Elaine Griwac Rottman 


her, the child is drawn into the 
mother’s immediate sphere of influ- 
ence, and shares in her fate.”’ 

Lucy Lippard, in a foreword to 
the collection Hinz edited, shows 
that Kollwitz virtually never 
referred to motherhood without 
some reference to her other major 
themes: war, death as a force, the 
life of the proletariat, and herself. 

That Kollwitz’s pacifism is 
embedded in her motherhood is 
quite clear. After losing both a son 
and a grandson to wars, she wrote, 
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Born into an intellectual K oenigs- 
‘rg household in 1867, young Kathe 
la Schmidt was encouraged in her 
tholastic education as well as in 
eveloping her artistic talents by her 
-chitect father. The tone of the 
pusehold was set by her grand- 
ither, Julius Rupp, founder of the 
rst Free Religious Congregation in 
ermany. This reform-oriented 
roup was committed to combining 
e ideals of early Christianity with 
1e democratic impulses of the 
eriod. Kollwitz’s keen interest in 
yntemporary issues and problems 
ras fostered by her parents’ and 
Ider brother’s lead. Her sense of 
uty was a legacy from her grand- 
ther, whose motto had been Gabe 
t eine Aufgabe, meaning “Talent is a 
ssponsibility.”” 

After several years of art instruc- 
on at the Art School for Women in 
erlin, Kathe married Dr. Karl 
ollwitz, who was just opening a 
edical practice in a working-class 
ction of Berlin. Her decision to 
larry, have children, and continue 
| her art career was courageous and 
efiant in an era when celibacy was 


“T have received a commission ... to 
make a poster against war. That is a task 
that makes me happy. Some may say a 
thousand times, that this is not pure art 
... but as long as I can work, I want to be 
effective with my art.” 

—Kathe Kollwitz 
in a letter to a friend, 1923 


calling attention to the important 
role women play in social conflict. 
Being a mother to her own two 
children, Hans and Peter, was 
important in Kollwitz’s life. Even 
though, then as now, balancing a 
career and a family was difficult, 
Kollwitz found a biological connec- 
tion between birth and creativity. 
When her second son was born in the 
middle of her work on the ambitious 
Weaver’s Rebellion series, she wrote in 
her diary, “I was more productive 
because I was more sensual. I lived as 
a human being must live, passion- 
ately interested in everything.” 
Renate Hinz, editor of a collec- 
tion of Kollwitz’s graphics, posters, 
and drawings, points out that in 
Kollwitz’s works ‘“‘the child is 
shown essentially as an attribute of 
the mother. Usually dependent on 


“Every war already carries within it 
the war which will answer it. Every 
war is answered by a new war, until 
everything, everything is smashed. . . 
That is why I am so wholeheartedly 
for a radical end to this madness. . . 
Pacifism simply is not a matter of 
calm looking on; it is work, hard 
work.” 

Lippard notes that Kollwitz was 
wholeheartedly committed to 
socialist ideals, but her pacifism 
eventually led her to abandon com- 
munist sympathies because she could 
no longer condone killing for any 
belief system. She expressed her loss 
of “revolutionary hatred” in her 
diary: “My childhood dream of 
dying on the barricades will hardly 
be fulfilled, because I should hardly 
mount a barricade now that I know 
what they are like in reality. And so 
now I know what an illusion I lived 
in for so many years. I thought I was 
a revolutionary and was only an 
evolutionary.” 

The tremendous concern for jus- 
tice which formed Kollwitz’s social 
thought was expressed in her art and 
life through participation in the life 
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Kathe Kollwitz: An Artist Who Saw the Suffering of the World 


While I drew, and wept along with the terrified 
children I was drawing, I really felt the burden I am 
bearing. I felt that I have no right to withdraw from 
the responsibility of being an advocate. It is my duty 
to voice the sufferings ... Work is supposed to 
relieve you. But is it any relief when in spite of my 
poster people in Vienna die of hunger every day? 
And when I know that? Did I feel relieved when I 
made the prints on war and knew that the war would 
go on raging? Certainly not. 
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I remember again Hans’s astonishment that according to 
(Matthew’s Gospel) Jesus’ last words were: “My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?’’... Perhaps something similar to what I 
experienced in my petty human relationships when I gave Peter 
and he died. Then I too could not manage to say everything had to 
be so, but rather; My God, why hast Thou forsaken me? In my 
secret heart I had probably expected that I would not be forsaken 
_... Why was Abraham just taken at his word: why was it 
enough for him just to show he was willing? Jesus was willing 
enough. But when he hung on the cross: “Why hast Thou 


forsaken me?” 
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DIE UBERLEBENDEN -—_KRIEG DEM KRIEGE! 


BWTIBBIEGSTAG AM 21. SEDTEMBED 1924 


I have resumed reading the Bible again. As soon as you open it, 
no matter where, you find something full of savor and power. 
Listen to what God says: “TI would thou wert not cold or hot. So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth.” 


There must be an understanding between the artist and the people. 
In the best ages of art, that has always been the case... A pure 
studio art is unfruitful and frail, for anything that does not form 
living roots—why should it exist at all? 


il wanted people to know that her 
ferest in the proletariat had “‘little 
do with pity or sympathy ... my 
| motive for choosing my subjects 
host exclusively from the life of 
+ workers was that only such sub- 
jts gave me in a simple and unqual- 
ed way what I felt to be 
autiful.”’ 

|W orking-class people alone, par- 
jularly women, constitute her art. 
ther book on Kollwitz, Martha 
tarns quotes these words of the 
fist: “The working-class woman 
pws me, through her appearance 
id being, much more than ladies 
no are totally limited by conven- 
ynal behavior. The working class 
oman shows me her hands, her feet 
id her hair. She lets me see the 
ape and form of her body through 
ir clothes. She presents herself and 
le expression of her feelings 
venly, without disguises.” 
‘Problems that these working- 
ass women brought to the medical 
fice of Kollwitz’s husband came 
so to her. “Unsolved problems 
ch as prostitution and unemploy- 
lent grieved and tormented me,” 
ie wrote, ‘and contributed to my 
eling that I must keep on with my 
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I have finished my lithograph ‘Seed for the planting must not be ground.” 
This time the seed for the planting—sixteen-year-old boys—are all around the 
mother, looking out from under her coat and wanting to break loose. But the old 
mother who is holding them together says No! You stay here! For the time 
being you may play rough-and-tumble with one another. But when you are 
grown up you must get ready for life, not for war again. 
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studies of the lower classes. And 
portraying them again and again 
opened a safety-valve for me; it 
made life bearable.”’ 

Kollwitz perceived the ever- 
presence of death as a pressure on 
life. Hinz relates this death theme to 
the artist’s maternal fears for her 
children’s health. This is shown in 
her Pieta lithograph and other allu- 
sions to the image of Mary weeping 
over the body of her dead son, 
Christ. Hinz points out that this 
Christian image “imparts to the idea 
of death a universal meaning that 
reflects the suffering of all humanity.” 

Of course, Kollwitz’s pacifist 
convictions relate to her perception 
of death as an enemy force. This 
theme finds its greatest expression in 
her last work, Seed Corn Must Not Be 
Ground (1942), picturing an old 
woman trying to shelter the young 
boys under her cloak, so as to pre- 
serve them from going off to war’s 
destruction. 

The gravestone which Kollwitz 
designed for herself, and under 
which she now rests, also is illustra- 
tive of her feelings about death. The 
stone depicts two great hands clasp- 
ing a weary human head, and these 
lines from Goethe, her favorite poet: 
‘““God is master of the East, God is 
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master of the West. All the northern 
and southern lands rest in peace 
within his hands.” 

Kollwitz wrote often of “‘the 
woman who feels everything,” and 
said: “I want to do a drawing of a 
woman who sees the suffering of the 
world.”’ Lippard believes that 
Kollwitz’s over 100 self-portraits 
probably are that person. Burdened 
by caring too much and with a heavy 
duty to serve, the puffy eyes stare 
out of a weary face and look sadly 
but fearlessly at an unsatisfactory 
world. Hinz views the self-portraits 
as “biographical soundings taken in 
the flow of historical experience,” 
and, in Werner Timm’s phrase, as 
““psychograms of the world around 
her.’’ Artist Leonard Baskin, whose 
own work has been influenced by 
Kollwitz’s, called the self-portraits 
‘“‘a mother-image in reverse’ for 
their ‘‘awful embodiment of mater- 
nal loss and suffering.” 

Whatever and however much 
they portray, they are beautiful 
glimpses, along with her diaries and 
other works, of an artist who “never 
worked coolly, but always, as it 
were, with my blood.” Kollwitz’s 
lifelong concern for peace, disarma- 
ment, personal and spiritual devel- 
opment, and the dignity and worth 
of human life shines out of those 
melancholy eyes. 


Elaine Griwac Rottman is Radix’s editorial 
assistant and an avid reader of published 
women’s diaries. 
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baster: 


The 
Festal 
Protest 
Against 
Death 


by Jurgen Moltmann 


With unforgettable words the apos- 
tle Paul celebrated the victory of life 
over death and sin, which make a 
hell out of life in this world. But we 
do not find it so easy to bring our- 
selves to sing this song of liberty. 

“T live among middle-class Eng- 
lish people,’’ said one member of the 
Ecumenical Conference in Accra in 
1974. “They are well educated, have 
nice houses, a secure income, and 
often a happy family life. They pin 
their hopes on the preservation of 
society as it was.” But in the present 
economic crisis their hope is being 
replaced by a deep-seated cynicism: 
“Life is meaningless, and anyone 
who claims that it has a meaning is 
either a fool who shuts his eyes to 
reality, or a scoundrel who is 
exploiting human credulity for his 
own purposes.” 

“Can one celebrate life in the 
midst of death?” our Argentinian 
friends asked us at Christmas 1978. 
‘For those of us who are living in 
this huge Latin American continent 
and try to pass on the witness to 
Christ there, this question is no 
empty phrase. We do not just 
encounter death here in the frame- 
work of subversive violence and 
repressive counter-measures which 
claim their victims every day. It 
creeps insidiously upon us much 
more cruelly in the form of increas- 
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COUNTERPOINT 


and the strength of si" 

ts the law, But thanks 

be to God, wh 
Siver}, ys the 


—1 Corinthians 15:54-57 


ing unemployment, in the decline in 
the real wages of the poorest of the 
poor, and in the rise of infant mor- 
tality.’ So we have to ask ourselves 
whether we can really celebrate the 
victory of the risen Christ, or 
whether we should not rather weep 
for the triumph of Pilate and all the 
tyrants who followed him in history. 
In the prosperity of the industrial 
West today many people are becom- 
ing cynical. They close their eyes 
and do not want to see the misery of 
the Third World. They stop their 
ears and do not want to hear the cry 
from the depths. They want only to 
keep what they have. Yet they sense 
how meaningless their lives are 
becoming. In the terror of the Third 
World, people are being driven to 
despair. Every day they see violent 
death, and are pinned to the ground, 
helpless. They cry out and become 
apathetic because no one hears. 
Both those experiences seem to 
contradict Christ’s resurrection. 
Victory seems swallowed up in 


| like Paul and the first Easter w 


death, and hell triumphs—not or} 
at the end of this life, but here a| 
now, in many countries, through ty 
mass use of torture. | 

Seen against the background }} 
humanity’s history of sufferir} 
Easter is absurd and the resurrecti} 
of Jesus has no evidence to support} 
in this perspective of history, t| 
power of death is unbroken. Ey} 
Paul saw more crosses in his lifetin} 
and went through more persec} 
tions, than he had Easter experienc 

But things are quite differenti 


nesses, we learn to see the everyd| 
history of suffering in the perspe 
tive of Christ’s resurrection. Ther 
begins to be absurd to see violer4 
and death as a matter of court 
Nothing is inevitable. Nothing 1 
to be put up with. Faith does rf 
mean simply considering Chris} 
resurrection to be true and hop 
for a life after death. Faith mea 
first of all participating in Gor 
creative power. God makes 1 
impossible possible. He calls iri 
existence the things that do not ex} 
(Romans 4:17). He is the Creato: 

The Easter faith recognizes tl 
the raising of the crucified Chn 
from the dead provides the gr 
alternative to this world of dead 
This faith sees the raising of Christ: 
God’s protest against death, a 
against all the people who work | 
death. The Easter faith recognii 
God’s passion for the life of the pe 
son who is threatened by death a 
with death. Faith participates in t 
process of love by getting up out 
the apathy of misery and out of t 
cynicism of prosperity, and fightr 
against death’s accomplices, he 
and now, in this life. 

Weary Christians have oft 
enough deleted this critical and I: 
erating power from Easter. Th 
faith has then degenerated into t 
confident belief in certain facts an! 
poverty-stricken hope for the neé 
world—as if death were nothing t 
a fate we meet with at the end of li 

But death is an evil power now, 
life’s midst. It is the economic dez 


the person we allow to starve, the 
| itical death of the people who are 
pressed, the social death of the 
idicapped, the noisy death that 
likes through napalm bombs and 
jture, the soundless death of the 
hthetic soul. 

(The resurrection faith is not 
pved true only by means of histor- 
i] evidence, or only in the next 
prid. It is proved here and now, 
tough the courage for revolt, the 
btest against deadly powers, and 
e self-giving of men and women 
t the victory of life. It is impossible 
i talk convincingly about Christ’s 
surrection without participating 
the movement of the Spirit “‘who 
iscends on all flesh’’ to quicken it. 
his movement of the Spirit is the 
wine “‘liberation movement.”’ It is 
je process by which the world is 
icreated. 

|So resurrection means rebirth out 
| impotence and indolence to “‘the 
ving hope.” And “‘living hope”’ 
leans a passion for life, a lived pro- 
ist against death. 

| The person who does not contest 
ith the lords of this world their 
ight to that world does not arrive at 
" certainty that in the end death 
i“ be swallowed up in victory. The 
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ssurrection hope is a hope that 
takes sense only beneath the 
ross—that is, in the resistance of 
ve against death. This idea lies 
ehind a poem written by Swiss pas- 
or Kurt Marti: 


‘hat could suit many a master . . 


ut a resurrection is coming, 

ifferent, quite different, from any 
we imagined. 

resurrection is coming which is 

od’s rebellion against the masters, 

id the master of the masters, death. 


Christ’s resurrection is the begin- 
ing of God’s rebellion. That rebel- 
on is still going on in the Spirit of 
ope. It will be completed when, 
sgether with death, “‘every rule and 
very authority and power” are at 
st abolished (1 Corinthians 15:24). 

The resurrection hope finds living 
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expression in men and women when 
they protest against death and the 
slaves of death. But it lives from 
something different—from the 
superabundance of God’s future. Its 
freedom lives in resistance against 
all the outward and inward denials 
of life. But it does not live from this 
protest. It lives from joy in the com- 
ing victory of life. “How much 
more” the apostle often says, when 
he is talking not about liberation from 
sin, law, and death, but about free- 
dom for life, for righteousness, for 
glory. We might call this the added 
value of hope. It is the surplus of 
Christ’s resurrection in the powers 
of liberation. The nevertheless with 
which we resist evil and our own 
resignation are only the somber 
reverse side of the “how much 
more” of the hope that quickens us. 
Protest and resistance are founded 
on this hope. Otherwise they degen- 
erate into mere accusation and cam- 
paigns of revenge. But the greater 
hope has to take living form in this 
protest and resistance; otherwise it 
turns into religious seduction. 

Where is this ‘“‘added value” of 
hope alive, and how do people expe- 
rience it? Easter is a feast, and it is as 
the feast of freedom that it is cele- 
brated. With Easter begins the 
laughter of the redeemed, the dance 
of the liberated, the creative play of 
fantasy. From time immemorial, 
Easter hymns have celebrated the 
victory of life by laughing at death, 
mocking at hell, and ridiculing the 
mighty ones who spread fear and 
terror round about them. Easter ser- 
mons used once to begin with good 
jokes. There is a rabbinic saying that 
‘‘Anyone who makes a person laugh, 
opens heaven to him.” 

Easter is a liberating feast. Where 
it is celebrated, people must eat and 
drink. The resurrection cannot be 
celebrated without the eucharist. 
The shalom meal that follows confers 
fellowship—fellowship with the 
people who are hungry and thirsty. 
So everyone should be invited to 
share our bread, so as to find this 
new community. This is true on a 
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Anyone who makes a person,/laugh 
opens heaven to him or her. 
Anyone who is patient with another 
gives that one a future. 

Anyone who accepts a person 

as he himself or she herself 

is accepted by Christ 

loosens that one’s tongue for life’s 
hymn of praise. 


Let us go out 

from our customs and our habits 
and learn to hope from the Bible. 
Let us go out 

and cross the frontiers 

so that we may infect life with hope. 
Let us ignore the barriers, 

and look only to the One who 
breaks them down. 


worldwide scale as well. Easter 
celebrations in the industrial West 
are not real feasts, simply because 
we do not see to it that we bear an 
equal share of the burdens of the 
hungry nations. One can hardly 
celebrate a feast, with eating and 
drinking, behind locked doors, with 
armed guards in front of them. 

Easter is the feast of freedom. It 
makes the life that it touches a festal 
life. ‘‘The risen Christ makes life a 
perpetual feast,” said Athanasius. 
But can the whole of life really be a 
feast? Even life’s dark side—death, 
guilt, senseless suffering? I think it 
can. Once we realize that the giver 
of this feast is the outcast, suffering, 
crucified son of man from Nazareth, 
then every no is absorbed into this 
profound yes, and is swallowed up in 
its victory. 

Easter is at one and the same time 
God’s protest against death, and the 
feast of freedom from death. Anyone 
who fails to hold these two things 
together has failed to understand the 
resurrection of the Christ who was 
crucified. Resistance is the protest of 
those who hope, and hope is the feast 
of the people who resist. 


Jurgen Moltmann is professor of systematic 
theology at The University of Tubingen in 
West Germany. His books include The 
Theology of Hope and The Crucified 
God. 
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A. The Ethics of Work: ‘Interview with 
Jacques Ellul,’ “Calvin's View of 
Work,” “Work: Necessity, Vocation, 
and Strategy,” “Interview with Carol 
Amen on The Last Testament,” 
“Paul in the Marketplace.” 


B. Urban Issue:: “The John Perkins/ 
Eldridge Cleaver Interview,” “Repair 
the Ruined Cities,’ “Urbanization in 
the Two-Thirds World.” 


C. Interview with Mark Hatfield on 
“Faith and Politics,’ Interview with 
Leland Ryken on ‘Art, Creativity, and 
Grace,’ Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 
on The Female Reconstructs Psy- 
chology.” 


D. Writers’ Issue: Interview with Freder- 
ick Buechner, Interview with Larry 
Woiwode, Cathy Luchetti on “Women 
of the West.” 


E. Comparative Religion: ‘Do All Reli- 
gions Lead to God?” “J.N.D. Ander- 
son Interview,” “Kerry Livgren’s Story.” 


F. Peacemaking: “Dom Helder Camera 
Interview,” Violence and the Spirit of 
Technology,” “Prayer and Holy Obe- 
dience in a War-Wracked World.” 
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G.Media Issue: “God's Gargoyle: An 
Interview with Malcolm Muggeridge,” 
“Working in T.V.,” “Christian Com- 
municators,’ “Noel Paul Stookey 
Interview.” 


H.Ecology Issue: “The Earth is the 
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ered,” “White Violence in South 
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Future,” Tom Sine on Seeking First 
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ing Church.” 
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Abuse of Children” by Virginia Mol- 
lenkott. 
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P. Uganda: “Between a Rock and 
Hard Place” by Connie Nash, ‘Inte 
view with Kefa Sempangi” by Conni 
Nash, ‘Interview with Tony Cox o} 
his Marriage to Yoko Ono, His Co 
version, and John Lennon's Death. 
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Children question, long before the 
jults in their lives are ready for 

em to, and often those questions 

ick the nerves of family values. As 
e only girl in a family of four 
ildren, some of my early questions 
volved around differences between 
le sexes. I remember being quite 

ung and touring the college my 
ther had attended. My parents 
plained to us children about col- 
ge, and the importance of attending, 
hen one of my older brothers 

tutely asked what happened after 
llege. The response was that, after 
llege, boys go out and get jobs and 
e on their own, but “Jean will come 
ome and live with us until she gets 
arried.’’ When I declared that I 
ould be on my own, too, I was told 
at girls weren't able to support 
emselves. 

I also remember being constantly 
ustrated with family workdays 
ecause my jobs were always inside 
vith Mom, dusting, vacuuming, 
hanging bed linens, while “the boys’ 
vere outside raking, trimming hedges, 
tc. After I finished my chores, I was 
ble to go outside and help with the 
un (as I saw it). Terrible were the 
imes when the boys finished before I 
lid! The strongest lesson in those 
veekly workdays was that girls have 
© work harder and/or faster in order 
© get to where they really want to 
. I’m sure that is not the lesson my 
arents intended. 

Mysteriously, I internalized all the 
‘alues that my parents set for my 
others. So, even though I’m five 
ears younger than my oldest brother, 
we learned to swim the same summer 
but I was “‘too young” to receive the 
Xed Cross patch). By the time my 
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Have You Seen Jesus My Lord? 


Scenes From 
A Journey 


parents insisted that all the boys 
become Eagle Scouts, I knew that I 
would earn the Curved Bar rank in 
Girl Scouts, although no correspond- 
ing challenge was ever given me. 

Things in church were no differ- 
ent. Sometimes roles there were even 
stricter. I created an uproar in junior 
high when the youth of the church 
planned the Youth Sunday service. I 
was asked to serve punch at the 
reception afterward. I wanted to 
preach. I did both (a lesson learned 
from family workdays), but that 
created some problems with church 
members and major money sources. 

All this threw me into a conflict 
within myself about myself, a very 
confusing thing to sort through at that 
age. One part of me was entrenched 
in traditional roles for girls: I could 
set a beautiful table, cook almost any 
recipe put before me, and knew how 
to preside over the fanciest of func- 
tions. Another part of me was testing 
new strengths and digging its way out 
of that trench. 

No wonder I was a skeptic about 
the idea of entering into a relationship 
with Jesus. My church membership 
had already told me that girls were to 
serve refreshments, prepare (but not 
serve) Communion, sing in the choir, 
and take care of children during times 
of worship. I had no problem doing 
any of those tasks, but after they 
were over, I wanted to go dig in the 
yard, so to speak—do those things 


that seemed fun, those things that 
were for boys: ur 

So I was (and am) grateful for 
Scripture’s accounts of Jesus paying 
attention to women, not just eating 
cookies off their trays. No matter 
how miserably the church failed to 
tell me of his concern for women, the 
Bible strongly proclaimed that truth. 
And, in time, I went myself to the 
empty tomb, and, like sisters before 
me, ran rejoicing from it, telling 
others the Good News. 

But, regrettably, journeys cannot 
always end on their highest point. 
After an intense journey into the 
heart of the Lord, it was a rude shock 
to realize that some people evidently 
hadn’t read about Jesus’ encounters 
with women. For instance, with the 
woman at the well: it is clear that she 
was a sinner and an outcast, but she 
was also a woman! It rankled me that 
the same people who could interpret 
all sorts of meaning in the story of 
Jesus picking grain on the Sabbath 
could sermonize about the woman at 
the well and treat her sins and social 
status as more central to her being 
than her femaleness. 

My life would have been a lot 
easier had I accepted all the notions 
behind the idea that girls aren’t able 
to support themselves. Instead, my 
feet constantly war with each other 
about which direction and level of 
steepness to attempt. It often seems 
like two steps forward, three back- 
ward. I still get angry at men (and 
women) who insist on traditional 
roles. Those husbands who say they 
love their wives as Christ loved the 
church, but won’t help her with 
dishes, hit me like chaff in the wind. 

I am thankful for progress in this 
area, slow as it is in coming. I am 
thankful for those Scriptures and 
people that have helped me journey 
on this uneven turf, lending a hand 
when I am thrown off balance. I 
remember running free (with both 
feet!) from the empty tomb and I look 
forward to sowing seeds (an outside 


job!) for his glory. —Jean Garvin 


Reprinted by permission from Green Leaf, newsletter of the Bay Area Evangelical 
Women’s Caucus (P.O. Box 3192, San Francisco, CA 94119). 


Now moving to New York City to direct a boys’ camp, Jean Garvin has been program director of a 
camp for inner-city children near Chicago. She was one of the young poets featured in Radix’s 


poetry issue. 
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e According to playwright Eugene Ionesco, the 
most characteristic expression on people’s lips 
nowadays is the phrase, “If I only had time ... 
A survey of American attitudes some years ago 
showed that almost four out of five people 
interviewed felt they were frequently far too 
busy. Psychologists and social workers have 
observed that husbands and wives, parents and 
children, increasingly pass like ships in the night, 
each going their separate way. Doctors are 
discovering that a considerable amount of illness 
today is due to stress arising from the rate of 
change in people’s lives, rather than from any 
single physical cause. 


Che irony of our situation is cap- 
'd in the titles of two books. The 
t, by Swedish economist Staffan 
der, is called The Harried Leisure 
ss. Why, he asks, ina century that 
upposed to have given us more 
t time than people have ever 
pre experienced, do most people 
plain about their lack of time? 
ss psychiatrist Paul Tournier 
ed and contributed to a second 
k entitled Fatigue in Modern 
jety. How is it, he asks, that in a 
iety which is said to be marked by 
ersal leisure, people talk about 
ing weary and exhausted so 
ch of the time? 

here are two other ironies. 
t, in the midst of all this busyness 
e people have too much time on 
ir hands. Those who have jobs get 
ier and busier, while those who 
not must cope with the problem 
enforced idleness. Second, a way 
ife that forces us to go faster and 
ter also requires us to spend more 
1e than ever before waiting—in 
es, in traffic jams, and for the 
il. 

Christians are as much caught up 
this as others. In fact, they are 
en worse off. Alongside their 
nily, work, charitable and civic 
mmitments, they take on respon- 
ilities in the church and with 
ver Christian organizations. These 
en are very demanding. It is possi- 
, [ suspect, that Christians are the 
st harried of all. 

Michael Quoist sums up our 
oblem in a meditation on Paul’s 


yaa 


remarks on time in Ephesians 5:15: 
“Be careful, then, how you live— 
not as unwise but as wise—reclaiming 
the time, because the days are evil.”’ 
Quoist comments: 


. all people run after time, Lord. 
They pass through life running— 
hurried, 
jostled, overburdened, frantic, 
and they never get there. 
They haven’t time. 
In spite of all their efforts they’re still 
short of time, of a great deal of 
time. 
Lord, you must have made a mistake 
in your calculations. 
There is a big mistake somewhere. 
The hours are too short, 
The days are too short, 
Our lives are too short 


DOUBTING 
CASTLE 


Has God made a mistake in his 
calculations? A big mistake? Or 
somewhere, somehow, have we? 

Many things, I believe, have con- 
tributed to our problem with time. 
To begin with, the problem is partly 
the result of the values on which our 
civilization is premised. We prize 
doing more than being. We find our 
identity in our jobs more than in our 
relationships. We are convinced that 
speed is a virtue. We believe that 
only what is tangibly useful and pro- 
ductive has value. We have the idea 
that what is new is always better 
than what is already there. We rate 
efficiency higher than any compet- 
ing value. These are the driving for- 
ces of all advanced industrial societies. 


HOUSE 
Ce é BEAUTIFUL 


‘ HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


If Christianity is not about more 
profound relationships and commit- 
ments with those closest to us, what 

on earth is it about? 


Each of those forces exerts addi- 
tional pressure on our time. 

Second, our difficulties with time 
are partly caused by our technical 
and bureaucratic inventions. The 
electric light bulb enables us to work 
longer hours than any previous 
society. The telephone, car, and 
plane enable us to do and achieve 
more than our forebears.The watch 
and alarm clock enable us to cram 
more into each day than earlier gen- 
erations would have thought possi- 
ble. Alongside these, we all have to 
contend with the increasing com- 
plexity of modern institutions. The 
sheer size of our cities makes it diffi- 
cult and time-consuming to get to 
places and arrange meetings. The 
scale of our institutions means that 
there are more and more forms to fill 
out, procedures to go through, and 
red tape to negotiate. 

Third, pressures toward busyness 
arise from within us. These are 
partly stimulated by outside influen- 
ces but now have become part of our 
whole approach to life. For exam- 
ple, the more we desire to have 
material possessions the less time we 
will actually have. As Staffan Linder 
points out, the more things we want, 
the more time it takes to earn the 
money to buy them, use and enjoy 
them, look after them, and fix them. 
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Also, the greater our expecta- 
tions for ourselves and our children 
to experience all that life has to 
offer, and to achieve in as many dif- 
ferent areas as possible, the less time 
we will find at our disposal. Adults 
who spend so much time upgrading 
their qualifications, children who 
are expected to achieve at school, 
sports, and in some cultural activity, 
young people who wish to be in on 
all the latest fads—all fall victim to 
the pressures of time. 

Fourth, there is a spiritual dimen- 
sion to our problem. That is undoubt- 
edly the most significant factor of 
all. To illustrate: if you lack assu- 
rance that God, other Christians, or 
people you come into contact with 
accept you as you are, you will try to 
gain acceptance by proving your 
worth to them. You will take on 
responsibilities “for the Lord”’ that 
God does not require of you, do 
things ‘‘for the church”’ that are not 
really necessary, and say yes to oth- 
ers’ demands more than you should. 
In those ways you will try to justify 
yourself to God, others, perhaps 
even yourself, rather than resting in 
the justification your life already has 
from God in Christ. 

If you believe that “the need is 
the call,”’ so that you find it impossi- 
ble to refuse any opportunity to help 


others that comes across your pai 
you will constantly overexted 
yourself in Christian work. You w| 
not realize when you have steppy 
across the limits of your body a| 
emotions; you will not spend suf 
cient time in prayer and meditatic} 
which alone can tell you what to 4 
and not do; you will allow yo} 
friends and family to languish a| 
their needs to skyrocket, while y, 
frantically minister to others. Tha: 
failing to understand the life of Jesi 
who clearly recognized the bout 
daries within which he was to wor 
the people he was to give hims 
most fully to, and who perceived || 
own need to withdraw and rest. | 

Likewise, if you feel indispensy 
ble, when in fact you have too hiv 
an estimate of your own place int | 
scheme of things, you will also fi 
yourself with too much to do. If y 
feel that no one else can do the wor 
you won't delegate it to someo 
who actually could do it, or take t 
time to train someone who will 
able to take it off your hands. 
variant of this attitude is the view 
some churches that they must do: 
the things that other churches d 
instead of leaving some to par 
church ministries or other mea 
that God has at his disposal. T) 
problem here is that individuals a 
churches fail to have that realist; 
estimate of their gifts which tl 
Spirit promises to those who reali 
seek it. 


| 


Other factors, such as a lack 
understanding about one’s real voc: 
tion in life, leading to a continu 
restlessness; inability to be still an 
come to terms with ourselves as w 
really are; fear of failure driving : 
on to ever greater efforts; compu 
sive addiction to the psychologic: 
rhythms and stresses of the won 
situation that carry over into leisu: 
time, all these and many more ma 
lie beneath the busy pattern of li 
we establish for ourselves. 

Whether our problems with tim 
lie at this level, or arise mainly fro: 
our expectations and priorities, « 
stem from the way our society 


actured along with the values on 
ich it is premised, nothing is 
tly to change unless we are 
ped by an awareness of the dam- 
| the overbusy way of life causes 
jourselves, our families, and our 
tionship with God. 
How much does your lifestyle 
bw you to keep in touch with your 
jermost needs, deepest feelings, 
pngest aspirations? How long is it 
Ice you really heard from yourself? 
bw seriously do you explore 
hat’s going on inside you, bringing 
jto the surface and interpreting 
nat’s happening? Of what value is 
to gain the whole world (of mate- 
il possessions, cultural experien- 
s, job satisfaction, church growth, 
t.) and lose your unique self in the 
jocess? 
|In a survey conducted in Austra- 
la few years ago, married couples 
ere asked how long they spent in 
meaningful conversation” with one 
lother on a regular basis. The 
iswer was 24 minutes—not per 
ty, but per week. I checked this 
sponse with some Christian mar- 
ed couples and they felt that it 
curately described their own situa- 
mn. As far as children are con- 
red, the phenomenon of the 
nysically, emotionally or verbally 


ments with those closest to us, what 
on earth is it about? 

It is not simply ourselves or our 
families that so many of us are leav- 
ing behind, but it is God as well. In 
The Three Mile an Hour God, Asian 
theologian Kosuke Koyama points 
out that God moves at the pace at 
which a person walks, not runs. But 
many of us are going so fast, some- 
times allegedly doing things for him, 
that he cannot keep pace with us. Is 
God a close companion in your life, 
or just an occasional acquaintance? 
How much do you sense what he is 
really thinking, feeling, imagining, 
doing? Do you have only the haziest 
notion? If only you would slow 
down enough to let him catch up 
with you, place his hand on your 
shoulder, and slow you down to a 
steadier pace, you would begin to 
find out those things and gain more 
direction in the process. 

God does not want us to lose con- 
tact with ourselves, or brush others’ 
lives in only a superficial or inter- 
mittent way, or leave him behind. 
Nor does he want us to experience 
the pain, tension, weariness, perio- 
dic illnesses and depressions that the 
“too busy”’ life leaves in its wake. 
He does not want us always to be 
running around doing something for 


| When we give more time to private 


meditation and prayer . . . we discern 
who we really are. 


bsent father occurs all around us. 
nd now there is danger of the 
bsent mother as well. How many 
onversations that you have with 
our partner, children, or friends 
mply enable you to catch up or 
eep pace with what they are doing 
ather than develop greater depth? 
low far do you enter into your, and 
heir, secret territory of deepest 
celings, hopes, and anxieties? If 
yhristianity is not about more pro- 
ound relationships and commit- 


him; rather he wants to do some- 
thing in us and for us. He is more 
concerned to shape us into the kind 
of person he wishes us to become— 
and then he can genuinely do some- 
thing through us as well as by us. He 
wishes you to develop within you 
that clarity of purpose, sincerity of 
motive, firmness of principle, con- 
sistency of means, and quality of 
character that ultimately he can do 
something with, something that has 
wide-ranging and long-lasting effects. 


For us, as Paul Tournier says, 
“The yield of our life does not 
depend so much on the number of 
things we do, but more on the qual- 
ity of self-giving we put into each 
thing. In order to add this quality, 
we must depart from the atmosphere 
of the modern world, which is com- 
pletely obsessed with activism, even 
in the church: do, do, do always 
more.”’ It is only as our words and 
actions spring from, and can be veri- 
fied in, the sorts of people we are 
that they have the vitality, freshness, 
and power that work changes in oth- 
ers’ lives and situations. That means 
doing less in order to become more, 
though, paradoxically, the more we 
become the more we actually achieve. 
It also means having enough time to 
do well the fewer things we attempt 
to do, rather than doing many 
things less satisfactorily than we 
should. Again, as Michael Quoist 
observes, “God doesn’t give us a job 
to do, without at the same time giv- 
ing us the means to accomplish it. 
We always have enough time to do 
what God wants to do.” 

We can do this only if we give 
more time to private meditation and 
prayer. This is where we discern 
who we really are, the true nature of 
our responsibilities, and the actual 
direction God wishes us to take. It 
cannot and must not be hurried. It 
necessarily must be regular. Every 
so often it requires ‘‘time out” for a 
few days, a weekend or longer, 
away from it all in a quiet place. We 
need to rediscover the meaning of 
the Biblical injunction to “Be still, 
and know that I am God”’ (Psalm 
46:10). Josef Pieper captures the rad- 
ical nature of this saying in his own 
timely and lovely translation. “Have 
leisure, and know that I am God.” 

That, I believe, is the challenge 
before us. 


Robert J. Banks was formerly a lecturer and 
research fellow at Macquarie University and 
Australian National University. He is author 
of Paul’s Idea of Community and The 
Tyranny of Time, soon to be published in the 
U.S. 


In John’s Gospel Jesus speaks about 
the vine and the branches. He says, 
“Make your home in me as I have made 
mine in you. When you remain in me, 
with me in you, you will bear ample 
fruit. And I told you so, so that my joy 
can be in you and your joy can be com- 
plete.”’ I would like to reflect on those 
words. 


by Henri Nouwe: 


Fecundity y 
9G, 


and Ecstacy WZ, 


About a year or two ago I met a man named Jean Vanier. Jean was a professor 
of philosophy in Toronto. He came from an aristocratic family and studied in 
Paris. His father, a man with great prestige, was governor-general in Canada and 
had been Canadian ambassador to France. Jean, his son, was a man who might 
have followed in his father’s footsteps. But one day Jean met a priest who 
worked with severely handicapped people. He was so impressed by the intimate 
contact this priest had with those people that he, too, decided he wanted to live 
his life with severely mentally handicapped people. He formed a small 
community called L’Arche (The Ark) and invited nonhandicapped people to live 
in households with handicapped people. 


Something very deep happened 
there to Jean and to the others. They 
began to discover more fully what it 
means to live a life in Christ, a spirit- 
ual life. That one L’Arche commun- 
ity became many communities and 
they are now all over in France, the 
United States, Africa, Haiti, and 
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other places. One community is in 
Mobile, Alabama, and another in 
Erie, Pennsylvania. They are being 
organized in Boston and Washing- 
ton,"DiG, 

Out of that experience of living 
with severely handicapped people, 
Jean Vanier came to a conclusion, a 


kind of vision, that all human being 
have three rights, or three privir 
leges. They are the right and privi 
lege of intimacy, the right an¢ 
privilege of fecundity, and the righ 
and privilege of ecstasy. He told mt 
this when we were having a retrea 


together and I really liked thi 


‘ds: intimacy, fecundity, ecstasy. | 
-of carried them around with me, 
deliberately thinking much about 
n, until I was reading the text 
in John which I just mentioned. 
sre, when Jesus said, “Make your 
ae in me as I have made mine in 
, I realized he was speaking 
ut intimacy. “And when you 
lain in me, with me in you, you 
] bear ample fruit.” There he was 
aking about fecundity. “And I told 
1 this so that my joy can be in you 

your joy can be complete.’’ That 
cstasy. 

was very moved that Jean Van- 
had discovered these qualities 
ough living with people who are 
ak, vulnerable, and broken. In 
ir brokenness they revealed what 
» spiritual life is all about. With 
se broken people Jean had a real 
counter with the Lord. 


timacy 

lam going to talk first about inti- 
cy. I invite you to struggle with 
., because what I want to do first is 
scribe to you how I have been 
periencing life here in the U.S., 
rticularly in the schools in which 
e been teaching, and see if we can 
ake some inner connection. 

First I would like to share some of 
y impressions. One thing that has 
uck me is that the people with 
hom I live as well as I myself are 
uggling with strong needs. We 
ve real neediness for affection, for 
tention, for having some influ- 
ce, for power, for being recog- 
zed and acknowledged. I am 
erwhelmed by those needs at 
nes. I keep realizing how intense 
ey are. Sometimes those needs 
ep me, and others, wondering if 
e are really loved, if we are really 
cepted, if we are really cared for. 
One tragedy is that when those 
eds are satisfied, often it’s for a 
ry short time. People keep looking 
r more affirmation. It is frighten- 
g that those who have received a 
t of praise and acknowledgment 
metimes are the most fearful peo- 
e. They are afraid that maybe 


tomorrow it won’t be so good. “Oh 
yes, you praised me yesterday, but 
what about today?” “Oh yes, that 
show went well, but having to do the 
next show makes me nervous again.” 
Sometimes you see people, who are 
famous and highly acclaimed, killing 
themselves out of fear of not being 
able to hold on to that acknowledg- 
ment. 

I see that need not only in people 
who have secular professions, but 
also in the ministry and in myself. 
When I give a wonderful sermon 
about humility, I want to know what 
everybody thinks about it. Did you 
like my sermon? What did you think 
about it? So that need is always 
there. 

So I’ve been asking myself, 
“Where do those needs come from?” 
When I started identifying them, I 
realized that quite often needs are 
born out of wounds, out of an expe- 
rience of not being fully accepted, 
not being really loved, not being 
fully cared for. A lot of our attention 
and searching is trying to identify 
those wounds. What happened some- 
where in the past that made me so 
needy? In counseling or psychoanal- 
ysis sometimes a lot of energy is 
invested in identifying the culprit. 
“Yes, mother didn’t really love me 
fully, or the church didn’t, or the 
people I was living with didn’t.” 

Something went wrong that gives 
a person that sense of not being fully 
welcomed in life. That feeling keeps 
us going around and around to find 
that sense of belonging that we still 
don’t really have. Sometimes we 
think that even when we have iden- 
tified the culprit the explanation 
becomes an excuse. We explain 
where the needs come from and then 
excuse ourselves with “Well, that’s 
who I am. Something went wrong, 
and that’s why I’m still doing all 
this.” 

Looking at this network of wounds 
and needs, you realize that it can 
reach far back into history as well as 
extend far into the future. If you 
wonder why you were wounded, 
you realize that those who wounded 


you also had needs. Their needs were 
born out of their wounds—and on 
and on it goes. You can say to your- 
self, “I’m not going to hurt any- 
body.” But just wait awhile. Some- 
body will accuse you of not under- 
standing them, not really caring for 
them, or not really loving them. 
Against our best desire to be a really 
good person we still find that we 
hurt people. And so there is that 
interlocking network of wounds and 
needs that stretches out. It is what 
Jesus called the world. 

Jesus said, “If you love those who 
love you, what thanks can you 
expect? If you loan to those who are 
going to give you back the same 
amount, what is special about that? 
If you care for those who care for 
you, what news is that?” 

How do we live in this world, 
entangled in that network? Is there 
another way of living? Jesus said, 
‘‘Make your home in me, as I have 
made mine in you.” 

Now that is an incredible state- 
ment; it means that we have a home. 
God has given us a home. The prob- 
lem may be that we are never there. 
The tragedy of life is that although 
we have a home, we always question 
it and are looking for one in the 
world, in that network of wounds 
and needs, hoping to come to a sense 
of home. But we don’t have to look 
for it, because it’s there. ““Make your 
home in me as I have made my home 
in you.” 

That image of home is very cen- 
tral in the Old and New Testaments. 
There are many words about home, 
house, tent, dwelling place, temple, 
refuge. The Lord often speaks about 
his home: ““Come to my home; see 
where I live; in the house of my 
Father are many dwelling places.”’ 
There are also many references to 
home in the Psalms. 

Jesus said, “I have made my home 
in you, I have decided that you are 
going to be my home. Are you will- 
ing to claim that home as yours? Are 
you willing to make your home 
there too? Are you willing to live 
there, where I have made my dwell- 
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ing place?”’ Jesus spoke about home 
as the place of love, the first love. “‘I 
have made my home in you so that 
you can hear the voice of the first 
love.”” We can receive and give love 
only because we have been loved 
first. We can receive acceptance and 
give acceptance only because we 
have been accepted, because Jesus 
has built a home for us, a home of 
love, a home of full, unconditional, 
unlimited acceptance. That is the 
home we have to claim as ours, so 
that we don’t have to stay in that 
network of needs and wounds, but 
can realize that there is a home 
where we belong. 

To claim our home where the 
Lord has built his is an essential qual- 
ity of the spiritual life. Jesus said to 
the disciples, “You do not belong to 
the world, just as I do not belong to 
the world. Therefore, I am sending 
you into the world as my Father 
sends me into the world.”’ The great 
paradox of the spiritual life is that 
precisely because we have a home 
and belong to the Lord, we can be in 
the midst of the network of wounds 
and needs without being pulled apart 
and destroyed. We are firmly 
anchored in the house of God. 

The contemplative life and the 
prayerful life are both lives in which 
you slowly descend with the mind 
into the heart. The idea that God has 
made his home in us so that we can 
make our home in him should be 
more than just a nice idea. It sounds 
good, but can we start to experience 
that at-homeness and make it a per- 
sonal truth? Or is it just a wonderful 
idea that in fact does not motivate 
us? Prayer is to descend with the 
mind into the heart, so the idea that 
we have a home in God becomes a 
spiritual knowledge, a knowledge of 
the heart (heart meaning the center of 
the whole person). 

Prayer and silence and Scripture 
reading and meditation are all part 
of that movement from the head into 
the heart, so that the Word, the 
knowledge of God, can become flesh 
in us, In an ongoing incarnation. The 
idea that God has built his home in us 
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becomes so real that when we 
preach or teach or minister or help 
“in the name of the Lord”’ it means 
something. That name has become 
our dwelling place, our home. If I 
say something to you “‘in the name of 
the Lord,” it means that the name is 
the place. It is the home. ‘‘Where are 
you?” “T am in the name.” “Where 
are you living?” “In the name.” So 


whatever you do—speak, eat, drink, 
play, work, or teach—do it in the 
name. That is the space where it’s 
happening, and that has to become a 
spiritual truth. 

To the degree that this truth 
becomes true spiritual knowledge 
for us, we will come to experience 
that the Lord whom we encounter in 
the center of our heart is the Lord 
who embraces all human beings in 
his love. The closer we come to 
encounter the Lord who became 
flesh, the more we realize that the 
Word who became flesh took on all 
human flesh, all humanity, in time 
and space. The mystery is that the 
closer we come to the heart of God, 
the closer we come to the heart of 
the people of God. We will discover 
that precisely when we are in the 
most intimate corner of our being, 
we find ourselves most intimately 
connected with the people of the 
world. That is the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

It is a profound experience to 
realize that what is most intimate is 
most universal, that what is most 
personal is most all-embracing, and 
that the intimacy of prayer leads to 
an intimacy of solidarity with the 
people of the world. When we pray 


Because we have a home and belong to 
the Lord, we can be in the midst of 
the network of wounds and needs 
without being pulled apart and 
destroyed. 


to the Lord it is not Henri Nouy} 
or Mary or John or any one indiy 
ual who prays, but the Spirit of C} 
prays in you, and the Spirit is | 
spirit of all people. In the instang| 
encounter with the Lord, it’s not j | 
you who prays, but in you # 
humanity prays, and if God hel 
your prayer he touches not just yj 
individually, but you who st¢f 


there in the name of all people. : 

The great mystical truth of t| 
spiritual life is that the more in¢| 
mately connected you are with ti] 
Lord, the more in solidarity youa 
with all the suffering people of t] 
world. And that solidarity, that int 
macy with God’s people, leads ye 
to all sorts of places you have nev 


places depending on where th 
Voice sounds. That’s an incredib 
experience. You aren’t going aro 
out of need anymore but out of tk 
freedom of being so deeply love 
and so deeply accepted that 
doesn’t matter if you are in Nicarz 
gua or Norway or Holland, becaus 
you are always in the house of th 
Lord. The house of the Lord is thi 
most intimate place and it is also th 
widest. All humanity is part of tha 
household. 

It is not possible for you to se 
God in the world, but God in you caj 
see God in the world. If you haw 
God in your heart, you see God ii 
the world; if you have a demon i’ 
your heart, you see the demonic it 
the world. Heart speaks to heart 
solitude speaks to solitude, Gor 
speaks to God. The spiritual life is : 


‘icipation in the divine life in 
ch you've been lifted up to the 
nitarian mystery of God’s inner 
where God speaks to God. If 
see God in the eyes of the peo- 
it is God in you who opens your 
to see God in those people. 
t’s a mysterious spiritual mutu- 
y that comes to you through 
macy. 


cundity 


Now, let me say something about 
undity. Jesus said, “When you 
nain in me, with me in you, then 
u will bear ample fruit.”” That’s 
sundity. And that fruit is born out 
intimacy. I am slowly discovering 
at the Lord asks us to be fruitful 
t he does not ask us to be produc- 
e. There is a distinction between 
uitfulness and productivity or suc- 
ssfulness or effectiveness. We 
sstern pragmatic people haven’t 
ways fully understood that distinc- 
yn. 
A product is something you 
ake. You do this, and this and this, 
d you have a product. And if you 
y it again, you have the same pro- 
ict. And if you do it again and 
ain and again you have a lot of 
oducts and people say you are 
ite productive. Every time I call 
y brother in Holland, he asks, 
Jenri, did you write another 
yok?” I say, “Yes, I wrote another 
yok.” “How many copies did you 
ll?” “Did you read it?”’ I ask. “No, 
»; how many copies did you sell?” 
€ wants to know because he wants 
have a brother who is productive 
1d successful. But if he wants me to 
Il a lot of copies, I might have to 


write another type of book. 
People are admired for their pro- 
ductivity. “How many members are 
in your church? Oh, that’s a lot! 
You're doing well.” Or “How many 
votes did you collect?” or “How 
many houses did you call on?’ We 
are people of statistics. We believe 
that numbers tell us who we are. The 
mentality of productivity is seduc- 
tive. We fall into the trap of think- 
ing that people who produce a 
lot—whether material things or 
ideological things or even spiritual 
things—are people worth admiring. 
But the Lord is not talking about 
that. He is not asking us to produce a 
lot so we can feel good about our- 
selves. He is asking us to be fruitful. 
And we don’t make fruit. We receive 
fruit as a gift and say, “That is very 
beautiful.”” We don’t say, “I always 
thought it would look exactly like 
this.’” What we don’t make, we can- 
not predict or define. The most 
beautiful example of this is the child. 
You don’t make love to “make a 
child’’; it’s awful to use that lan- 
guage. A child is not a product, it isa 
gift. When you look at a child and 
say it is the most beautiful child that 
has ever been, you are always right. 
Because it is unique, it has never 
been before. It is a gift born out of 
love and out of mutual vulnerability. 
If I make something, I have to be 
in control of the situation. I know 
that I put this there and that there. I 
follow the rules, and there it is. But 
if I want fruit, I enter into a place of 
vulnerability. People who love one 
another become extremely vulnera- 
ble. They take off their armor, their 
weapons, their defenses. They love 
one another because they love one 
another. Love has no other goal than 
love itself. They don’t look beyond 
each other. But out of that, fruit is 
born and fruit is received in grati- 
tude as a gift, as something beyond 
our expectation. That is true of all 
the fruits of the Spirit. Joy, gentle- 
ness, compassion, and care are fruits. 
If you have a little community 
and you ask, “Are we feeling joy- 
ful?” and somebody says, “Listen, I 


don’t feel fruitful; tell me how I get 
there,” you cannot say, “Do one, 
two, and three and you will be joy- 
ful.” Joy is not made, peace is not 
made, compassion is not made. They 
are fruits. 

Probably the most important 
quality of fruit is that we have to 
leave it alone in order for it to grow. 
We cannot take the seed out and 
check it every two minutes to see if 
it is growing. We have to leave it 
alone or it won’t grow. What we 
can do is take the weeds around it 
away and be sure that it is safe for it 
to grow. 

That is one of the main qualities 
of the spiritual life. We set very gen- 
tle boundaries within which the fruit 
can grow. That is what worship is all 
about. That is what the Eucharist is 
all about. That is what preaching 
and teaching are all about. That is 
what healing and medical care and 
good law practice are really all 
about: allowing people to receive 
the fruit of their life without fear. 

Take the Eucharist. A little bit of 
bread, not enough to take your 
hunger away. A little bit of wine, 
not enough to take your thirst away. 
A few readings, not enough to take 
your ignorance away. You stand 
there in a circle and you are poor 
people. And then you say, “The 
Lord is in our midst.’’ Precisely 
when we discover our vulnerability 
in that circle, in the community of 
the faithful, we say, “Here is the 
Lord. This is the day that the Lord 
has made. He is among us.” That is 
the spiritual fruit that comes among 
us when we join hands in mutual 
vulnerability. 

That is what counseling is about. 
You are very careful to say a few 
things to create a climate in which 
God’s healing power can manifest 
itself and heal that person. That is 
what medical care is about—letting 
the healing forces come freely into 
the sick person. 

But we are so terribly manipula- 
tive that we always want to fill up 
empty spaces. We want more songs, 
more hymns, more sermons, more 
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words, more projects to fill up our 
time. We fear empty space. 

Most people are afraid of silence. 
If someone says, “‘Let’s be silent,” 
the only question is, when are we 
going to stop this and talk again? 
Silence is something we have to 
learn. It takes ,a lot of time to feel 
silence as a space where the fruit can 
grow. And fruitfulness takes place in 
the most unexpected places. 

When I was in Nicaragua recently 
I saw some of those unexpected 
fruits. I went to Latin America to be 
productive, to do something good 
for the people, to help them take 
care of their problems and clean up 
the mess. But as soon as I got there I 
realized that, if anything, I had to 
learn to receive the gift of the peo- 
ple. People wanted to give me some- 
thing. Could I receive it? 

There was a 17-year-old boy who 
was shot and killed in Lima. I went 
to pray with the boy’s family. A 
little later there was a Eucharist in 
the church and I celebrated it. I told 
myself I had to say something to the 
boy’s mother because, imagine a 17- 
year-old son killed—what agony, 
what pain. I was a little nervous as 
you always are when you have to go 
into a situation that is painful. 

After the mass, I thought, now I 
have to go to the mother and her 
family and tell them that I have some 
understanding of what is going on. | 
thought I should know what to say, 
with all my education and psycho- 
logical training, but I was really 
struggling with trying to say words. 
I came close to the family and said, 
“I want to say how much! really feel 
with you.”’ But I didn’t even look at 
the people. I was just struggling with 
saying it. AndI looked up andI saw a 
woman in front of me and two sons, 
and an aunt and an uncle, and a 
grandparent, all standing there. And 
they said, “Gracias, Padre, gracias. 
Muchas gracias. Muchas gracias. Muchi- 
simas gracias.’’ I said, “I just want to 
say...’ “Gracias, Padre, muchisimas 
gracias.”’ I said, “I just wanted to let 
you know how much... ”’ “Gracias, 
Padre, muchas gracias. You said mass 
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and it was so wonderful and so beau- 
tiful and you prayed for Tony.” I 
said, ““Yes, but I just want you to 
know thats’... 

Finally the mother came up to me 
and said, “Father, don’t be so 
depressed!” And she pulled me up, 
and said, “Don’t you know that the 
Lord loves us? He took Tony away 
and we loved Tony, but to love the 
Lord is much greater. And here are 
my sons, and here is my aunt and 
uncle. Come have food with us, 
come to our house. We can stand the 
pain of Tony’s loss because God is 
with us.” 

Suddenly I realized that I was 
receiving the fruit that had come out 
of brokenness and poverty, out of 
the incredible vulnerability of those 
people. They simply asked, “Can 
you take the fruit of our sorrow? 
Can you take the deeper understand- 
ing of God’s love with you, maybe to 
your own people? Are you willing to 
receive the gift so that we also can 
experience your love in your receiv- 
ing?’’ That was very important for 
me. Suddenly my whole experience 
of Latin America became an expe- 
rience of receiving the gift of the 
people—gifts for me as gifts for us, 
and maybe for the First World. 


Ecstasy 


Finally, I want to say something 
about Jesus’ words, “My joy can be 
in you and your joy can be com- 
plete.” Joy is one of the most impor- 
tant, if not the most important, 
visible quality of the spiritual life. A 
spiritual life leads to joy. We are 
people who have mostly lost that 
joyfulness. Look around at people’s 
faces. Are they joyful? A lot of peo- 
ple look bored to me, very bored. 

Boredom is one of the illnesses of 
the First World. Many people are 
bored stiff. Boredom does not mean 
having nothing to do, it means hav- 
ing a lot to do but wondering if any- 
thing is happening. It’s being busy 
and hardly able to keep it up, but 
wondering if you are really doing 
anything meaningful. 

Continued on p. 22 
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this technological age 


any people are scheduling their time 
id managing their resources 


The Cost of 


CONTROL 


and the Quest for 


@ COMMITMENT: 


Stress and Coping from a 


ways that are not inherently Christian. 

9pular books are full of advice on how to prevent 
umout, set priorities in caring, protect ourselves, 
ard off disappointment, control our highs and 
ws, balance the interests in our lives 

in a word, on “how to cope with stress.” 


In spite of its usefulness, such 
ional consideration gets out of 
nd when it jeopardizes our ability 
give ourselves to any project or 
lationship containing risk. Com- 
tment can be hindered by a calcu- 
ring attitude, by a cost-benefit 
alysis suggesting that we would do 
tter to stand outside a particular 
uation. Preference for a rational 
proach may take our decisions 
out commitment out of the realm 
' seeking God’s direction and 
duce them to seeking merely a 
If-protective stance. It is, after all, 
secular directive that we should be 
jtonomous, controlling our options 
id our destiny. 

To give control our highest prior- 
y introduces two fallacies for 
hristians: The first is that we may 
ink it possible to define God’s 
rection as a clear directive free of 
mbiguity or uncertainty. Such a 
iew is far from Abraham’s kind of 
ith, which led him out of his coun- 
y without knowing exactly where 
e was going. It also brought him to 
1e top of a mountain confident that 
od would provide a new Isaac if his 
on’s life were taken. Faith, as pre- 


sented in the Bible, is necessary 
because we do not have perfect clar- 
ity and control. 

In Hebrews 11, faith is defined as 
“the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.”’ 
After giving concrete examples of 
specific risky ventures where ambi- 
guity prevailed, the author con- 


cludes: “‘These all died in faith, not 


having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and 
embraced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims on 
earth” (v. 13). Wondrous things 
were accomplished by faith. In the 
midst of uncertainty, faith (through 
obedience and loyalty) brought 
many unlikely events into being. 

The second fallacy is that Chris- 
tians may come to define peace in 
the Christian walk merely as equi- 
librium, a risk-free state in which 
energy output is always equally 
matched with the demands of the 
situation. Such a stance implicitly 
views a person as a calculating 
machine with needs that must be 
matched to internal and external 
demands. According to psychologist 
Abraham Maslow, a human being 


Christian Perspective 


By Patricia Benner 


can be pictured as a hierarchy of 
needs, with the prerequisite that the 
basic or lower-order needs must be 
filled before higher-order needs can 
be met. Although it may be wise in 
most circumstances to take care of 
one’s physical safety, the story of 
Christ’s life is not one of placing 
physical safety over obedience. 

Doesn’t it sound reasonable that 
individuals should figure out what 
their needs are and go about meeting 
those needs in themselves and in oth- 
ers? A subtle difficulty with that 
view of the person lies in the fact 
that the self becomes a self-absorbing 
project (Taylor, 1977). 

A “‘self-controlling’’ person is 
like a juggler who must constantly 
and warily balance all concerns. To 
maintain an autonomous, control- 
oriented stance requires extreme 
effort. The juggler must make sure 
that attention is not diverted from 
the task at hand. For example, in a 
sociological study of mid-career 
men, one man frequently character- 
ized his life by using metaphors of 
balance. Talking about being a par- 
ent he said, “It’s like walking on 
eggshells. Sometimes I feel like I am 
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walking on a tightrope with a blind- 
fold. I just have to hope that it will 
all work out. I know that it will get 
worse before it will get better. 
[Then, with a laugh] I think that we 
are happy.”’ 

About feeling pride, joy, and 
love, the same man stated, “I had to 
tell myself to control my exuber- 
ance. It’s fine to be happy, but you 
have to learn to curb it because, 
what do you do when you are 
unhappy? For every time you climb 
to the top of the mountain, a few 
short steps and you’re off the edge 
and down into the valley. I like to 
soften the valleys and the peaks.” 


Faith in an 
Analytical Age 


The balance metaphors reflect 
that man’s need for control and his 
belief that he must make everything 
work through his own efforts. When 
asked about his religious faith, he 
stated that he knows he does not 
really have faith. He can go only so 
far. He believes that people who do 
have faith are better off, but he rec- 
ognizes that he always stops short of 
faith (Benner, in press). 

When people view themselves as 
a collection of raw material that 
must be managed as autonomously 
and independently as possible, the 
person becomes the center and arbi- 
ter of meaning. Predicated on the 
belief that a person can get com- 
pletely clear about his or her needs, 
beliefs, and values, that perspective 
also holds that individuals should be 
equally clear about their situations— 
and stay clear of them. That is a 
psychoanalytical view of the person. 

A more adequate Christian view 
holds that to be a finite person and to 
participate in history is to ‘“‘see 
through a glass darkly.” The cultur- 
al press (or social pressure) to expe- 
rience oneself as a collection of 

needs, wishes, and desires places the 
self in an executive position. The 
“executive self” weighs participa- 
tion in light of inner needs and direc- 
tives. However, the ability to choose 
one’s concerns based on inner needs 
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and desires conflicts with the ability 
to give oneself over to commitments 
that may redefine one’s inner needs 
and desires. A person acting as an 
executive self tries to control all 
options; such a person is threatened 
by participation in risky human con- 
cerns because the accompanying 
vulnerability disrupts his or her 
executive role. 

It is possible in our analytical and 
technological age to mistake control 
for faith, equilibrium for peace, a 
social contract for personal commit- 
ment, and safety and self-protection 
as a sign of God’s grace. Do we 
believe that “being psychologically 
comfortable” is a sign of God’s 
favor? That is not unlike seeing 
material comfort as a sign of being 
God’s chosen. It was the materially, 
religiously, and psychologically com- 
fortable who received the strongest 
rebuke from Jesus. 

The cultural press certainly does 
make the paradox of faith more elu- 
sive for those caught in the practices 
of our age. Yet for many who expe- 
rience the crisis of a control-based 
life, and who are open to the 
paradox of a self-defining relation- 
ship with Christ, the experience of 
commitment without fear or self- 
absorption is still a liberating miracle. 

Faith in Christ can enable a per- 
son to be fully alive to the risks 
inherent in human situations and 
relationships, and yet be true to the 
demands of Christ to be salt and light 
for those particular human concerns. 
Who could explain such faith froma 
psychoanalytical perspective—except 
in unsatisfactory psychological terms 
such as masochistic? The fidelity of a 
Christ-shaped life is indeed difficult 
to explain in analytical terms. It is 

even more difficult to explain how 
faithful ventures can be imbued with 
a sense of hope and possibility in the 
midst of great risk. 

The control-oriented stance calls 
for an immediate cost-benefit analy- 
sis to manage risk and uncertainty. 
The analytical individual prepares 
for the worst in order to ward off 
disappointment or to control it by 


advance preparation. By tryin 
“stand outside the situation,”| 
uses distance and detachment to4 
tect against risk. If a situation ca 
be controlled, it may be redefing 
give the illusion of control, a pret 
sometimes taking the form of 4 
blame. | 
Such a stance places one beyeh 
risky situation, but also bey | 
faith. It fits a deistic image of G 
the divine clock-starter, sepa 
from his creation. But Christ dic 
stand apart from risky situations) 
did he ward off disappointmen| 
refusing to care. He did not purc4 
clarity, control, and expedienc | 
the expense of his commitment, I 
ticipation, and love. The Gos} 
show him repeatedly interrup} 
They show him moved to actior] 
compassion. | 


Stress and Coping 


From an analytical perspect} 
risk, uncertainty, and vulnerabi 
lead to psychological distress, exe 
for the rare person who posse} 
powerful social support or extrz 
dinary “coping skills.”” The cop 
skills most frequently profferec 
today’s popular stress-managem 
courses are aimed at disengagem« 
A sense of personal distance 
sought, through meditation or | 
traction. A sense of personal cont 
is gained by inflating one’s sens 
power, redefining or altering 
meaning of the situation, or sinm 
leaving the situation. Personal cx 
trol, frequently expressed in p 
chology by a measure of interna‘ 
opposed to external locus of conti 
(Rotter, 1975), is considered tor 
less stressful in all situations. Tha: 
the view of much mental hea 
literature, despite empirical e 
dence to the contrary (Wrul 
Benner, & Lazarus, 1981). 

Commitment to others is 
seen from the analytical perspect 
as a potential source of stress. Y 
research demonstrates that parti 
pating in a supportive social ni 
work (an analytical term for comr 
nity) renders one less vulnerable: 


sical illnesses associated with 
ss. Thus we have empirical sup- 
t for the stress-buffering effects 
friendship. From an analytical 
spective, those effects are attrib- 
d to some factor within the indi- 
ual, instead of to a relationship 
t gives meaning and which 
anges the individual. The signifi- 
ice of friendship, which cannot be 
derstood from the perspective of 


evidence that friendship somehow 
promotes health is taken over in typ- 
ically utilitarian fashion: people are 
encouraged to form friendships 
because it is good for their health. 
Seeking friends for the sake of one’s 
health, however, is not the same as 
having friends. 

Stress-management programs gen- 
erally foster the idea that individuals 
must base their lifestyle on scientifi- 


A determinate, autonomous view 
of goal-directedness makes faith 
incomprehensible. But once that fal- 
lacious view of the person is relin- 
quished, faith can be seen as a 
requisite for following God’s direc- 
tion in new areas where goals or 
outcomes cannot be clear in advance. 
In fact it is only by venturing into the 
realm of the risky unknown that 
faith is brought to fruition. 


Faith can be seen as a requisite for 
following God’s direction in new 
areas where goals or outcomes cannot 


be clear in advance. 


‘ecutive autonomous selves who 
eely define their own meanings, is 


scribed by Sandel: 


. Knowing oneself is a more 
complicated thing. It is also a less 
strictly private thing. Where seek- 
ing my good is bound up with 
exploring my identity and inter- 
preting my life history, the knowl- 
edge I seek is less transparent to me 
and less opaque to others. Friend- 
ship becomes a way of knowing as 
well as a way of liking. Uncertain 
which path to take, I consult a 
friend who knows me well, and 
together we deliberate, offering 
and assessing by turns competing 
descriptions of the person I am, and 
of the alternatives before me. To 
adopt this new description is to see 
myself in a new way; my old self- 
image now seems partial and 
occluded, and I may say in retro- 
spect that my friend knew me bet- 
ter than I knew myself (Sandel, 
1982, p.181). 


In contrast, one can think of a 
riend as a ‘‘possession’’—that is, if 
ne has the mistaken notion that one 
as clear self-knowledge and can 
hoose friends in an uncomplicated 
yay. The view of the self as a freely 
hosen, autonomous self is of course 
ot threatened by friends if they are 
elf-chosen possessions. Even the 


cally determined attributes that pro- 
mote health. To calculate everything 
that one needs and to seek to define 
those needs scientifically renders life 
meaningless. It also misconstrues the 
way that needs and goals are met by 
human beings. Dreyfus (1979), in 
arguing against the computer as a 
model of the human mind, describes 
the way human beings experience 
needs: 


When we experience a need, we do 
not at first know what allays our 
restlessness or discomfort. This is 
not found by comparing various 
objects and activities with some 
objective, determinate criterion, 
but through . . . our sense of gratifi- 
cation. This gratification is expe- 
rienced as the discovery of what we 
needed all along, but it is a retroac- 
tive understanding and covers up 
the fact that we were unable to 
make our need determinate with- 
out first receiving that gratifica- 
tion. Thus human beings do not 
begin with a genetic table of needs 
or values which they reveal to 
themselves as they go along. Nor, 
when they are authentic, do they 
arbitrarily adopt values which are 
imposed by their environment. 
Rather, in discovering what they 
need they make more specific a 
general need that was there all 
along but was not determinate... . 


Faith and Experience 


The quest for control, when 
pursued for control’s sake (in lieu of 
faith and interdependence), is inher- 
ently stressful because it places a 
person outside the real situation. In 
order to learn from experience we 
must be able to see the alternatives 
presented by a situation even after 
our perceptions have been challenged. 

The case study cited earlier dem- 
onstrates how difficult it is to learn 
from experience when control is 
one’s overriding concern. The man 
quoted preferred predictable clear 
tasks with specific instructions re- 
quiring little discretionary judg- 
ment. His preference stemmed from 
his fear of feeling uncertain and not 
in control. An extreme preference 
for control over oneself and one’s 
situation precludes the kind of flexi- 
bility necessary to learn from expe- 
rience. The quest for personal 
control can prevent us from recog- 
nizing or drawing on unexpected 
possibilities in a situation. In faith 
and commitment, God’s grace allows 
us to be open to the unseen possibili- 
ties of our situation. Rational calcu- 
lation gives way to trust and 
confidence as we take action. 

When confronted with the limits 
of personal control, those who 


ie) 


expect to be able to control circum- 
stances (i.e., be the center of all 
meaning, and the ruler of their des- 
tiny) are likely to feel helpless and 
hopeless. When they can neither 
control events nor create an illusion 
of control for themselves, they des- 
pair because they do not believe that 
a solution outside themselves exists 
(Benner, in press). Lewis Thomas, a 
physician, has this to say about the 
faithless utilitarian quest for health: 


Tennis has become more than the 
national sport; it is a rigorous disci- 
pline, a form of collective physio- 
therapy. Jogging is done by swarms 
of people, out on the streets each 
day in underpants, moving in a 
stolid sort of rapid trudge, hoping 
by all these means to stay alive. 
Bicycles are cures. Meditation may 
be good for the soul, but it is even 
better for blood pressure. As a peo- 
ple, we have become obsessed with 
health. There is something funda- 
mentally, radically unhealthy about 
all this. We do not seem to be seek- 
ing more exuberance in living as 
much as staving off failure, putting 
off dying. We are losing confidence 
in the human form (Thomas, 1975, 
pp. 1245-46). 


Thus, the rest or peace offered by 
the analytical, technological per- 
spective is based on ever-increasing 
personal control or the illusion of 
that. Rest is defined as equilibrium. 
Although the need for a certain level 
of tension is recognized, the notion 
remains that even tension-seeking 
must be controlled so that it does not 
get out of balance. That kind of 
equilibrium and balance should not 
be mistaken for Christian peace and 
rest. 

Although a quest for control may 
decrease one’s acute sense of dis- 
tress, it does not work well as a 
prime directive for making deci- 
sions. Carried to an extreme, it con- 
flicts with commitment and with the 
faith required to face risk and 
vulnerability. And when individuals 
reach the limits of control, as all 
mortals must, they experience a 
depressing loss of meaning. 
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Meaninglessness is the most stressful 
position because no action seems more 
plausible or attractive than any other. 


Meaninglessness is the most stress- 

ful position because no action seems 
more plausible or attractive than any 
other. Meaninglessness offers no 
options for coping. A person whose 
meaning is based on the ability to 
control circumstances becomes ali- 
enated when facing the limits of 
control. That position of alienation 
is bereft of possibility: “not me,” 
“not here,” “not now.” 

Christian rest cannot be known if 
our desire for faith deteriorates into 
a quest for a particular kind of rest. 
True rest is achieved only when by 
faith we take on the kinds of ven- 
tures and commitments that occur 
naturally in Christ-patterned living. 

Christian rest is paradoxical: it 
allows believers to be fully commit- 
ted to human concerns and situa- 
tions, to live a life shaped by 
Christian ideals, to be filled with 
meaningful engagement—answering 
specific calls to care for others and to 
take risks. A life of Christian rest is 
apt to be interrupted frequently, 
since compassion can make demands 
at unscheduled times. True rest 
comes from knowing that the One 
who calls is able to sustain and to 
make all things work together for 
good. 

The restful Christian does not 
become passive by abandoning the 
quest for control. With the self no 
longer seen as the sole arbiter of 
meaning we are freed to experience 
the visible and invisible possibilities 
in each situation. People are able to 
remain faithful in situations beyond 
their control, because they are not 
threatened by loss of control or bur- 
dened by the belief that everything is 
up to them. They can afford to relax 
and be playful. They do not always 
have to rely on self-generated, 
deliberative, effortful problem-sol- 


‘Dreyfus, H.L., What Computers Can’t 


ving, because they have a sen 
possibility and meaning ou 
themselves. 

Such a meaningful rest “‘pass 
understanding”; it cannot be ; 
quately described. Jesus himself 
those unlikely giants of faith 
sented in Hebrews provide exam 
for us. But models of faith are) 
sufficient for a life of faith. Wer 
begin to live in faith, which we ¢ 
not do if we cling to an inordit 
desire for control. There is anes; 
tial tension between the cost of ¢ 
trol and the quest for commitm 


— 


Patricia Benner is an associate profess: 
UCSF school of nursing. Her field of rese 
is stress and coping. This work was influ 
by early drafts of a doctoral dissertatioi 
Séren Kierkegaard by Jane Rubin, Univ 
of California, Berkeley, 1984, and by Ru 
teaching. 
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Among Facades 


We walk the streets of a New York neighborhood 
little stores, restaurant, dry cleaning, 
houses of apartments with two or three floors, 
red brick, cement, grey brick 
and then we pass an Alpine village, 
streets strewn with Mexican people, 
and then a river with a medieval mill, 
dusty street of a western town 
with its saloons, a window with a broken glass, 
an 1 1th-century castle on a hill, 
and again apartment houses, a bank, liquor store, 
from any city in the United States, 
but if one taps anything it sounds empty, 
all is plaster, 
they are only outside walls, there is nothing behind them. 
A policeman in the middle of the street, with his badge 
and his book for writing citations, 
could really be a policeman or a famous actor. 
And the producer tells me, teaching me everything: 
“Neither the director, nor the producer, 
nor anyone directs a film 
but the bank that finances it.” 
And leaving, seeing banks, restaurants, dry cleaning, 
it seems to me that all that could be touched would sound hollow, 
all of Hollywood, Los Angeles, all 
were only walls 
with nothing behind. 
—Ernesto Cardenal 


Ernesto Cardenal is Nicaragua's minister of culture. 


First published in El Nuevo Diario, January 21, 1984. 
Translated from the Spanish by Cliff Ross. 
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In 1961 three workers were killed 
in a nuclear power plant accident on 
an Idaho military base. It was the 
first known nuclear accident. The 
wire services called it “a new way to 
die.” But the cover-up was impres- 
sive and many papers across the 
country reported it as ‘Steam 
Explosion Kills Three Men.” Steam 
did cause the explosion when one of 
the men inexplicably and deliber- 
ately lifted the rod out of the reac- 
tor. But what is significant though is 
the level of radioactivity that the 
accident released. 

Although the bodies of the three 
workers were highly contaminated, 
the military wanted ‘“‘normal bur- 
ials.”’ The lengths they went to, to 
insure that normality, included lead 
coffins and cutting away contami- 
nated body parts. Cleaning the 
building took four hours to do eight 
minutes’ work, because despite their 
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heavy protective suits, the workers 
were able to stay in the building for 
only short amounts of time. 

Yet the military were proud of 
the cleanup and made a training film 
about the procedure to show others 
how radiation accidents can be 
handled. Ironically, in the training 
movie’s reenactment of the acci- 
dent, filmed shortly after the actual 
accident, more people, mainly fire- 
fighters, were exposed to high levels 
of radiation. 

Six days after the accident 314 
people had been exposed to high lev- 
els of radiation. Thirty days later 569 
people had been exposed. 

Theories about the cause of the 
accident abound. Most people feel it 
was a murder-suicide. There are 
unsubstantiated rumors that it was a 
love-triangle, with a cuckolded hus- 
band killing both himself and his 
wife’s paramour. 

The film SL-1 handles the ques- 
tion of cause by making up a psycho- 
logical theory of what the worker 
who caused the accident was think- 
ing during the two days preceding it. 
This rendering of the man’s inner 
life involvesa painting of a mountain 
with an animation of a skier going 
downhill, while a voice-over tells 
his thoughts at that time. This is the 
weakest part of the film. The factual 


statements by those who knew, 
man are more telling. 

From those statements it is ¢ 
that the man who caused the a 
dent was having marital proble! 
he had moved out of the house 1 
nights before. He was often depre: 
and resented being passed over 
promotions on the job. Two we 
prior to the accident he told 4 
father that the plant was going} 
blow up. ; 

The film’s impact lies in the s 
real sense it gives of the lethality 
radioactive material. Truth is stran} 
than fiction, and this film, wh 
relies a lot on actual military foot 
and military documents, give: 
more frightening picture of | 
potential destructiveness of nucl4 
wastes than did the feature film § 
wood. The movie leaves you stunt] 
at the absurdity of human bei: 
creating and trying to control ai 
thing so toxic. 

Diane Orr, co-director of SI} 
says that many people the filmm: 
ers interviewed who were involw 
in the cleanup are now suffer 
from cancer. Yet they were | 
ready to accuse their former e 
ployers of negligence. Those peo 
who have tried to sue the gove: 
ment have found themselves 
against government-employed expe 
who testify that it has never be 
proven conclusively that radiati 
exposure causes any particular ki 
of cancer. 

The film leaves you convince 
that human beings are far too flaw 
to handle nuclear power respom 
bly. However, other near accidex 
have been caused by computer erre 
Getting rid of the human fact 
poses its own set of problems. T! 
answer seems to be that the secret 
the atom belongs rightly only to) 
Creator and that we humans, alo 
with our machines, should humt 
back away from a power we cann 
fully understand or control. 


The distributor for SL-1 on film and video 
Direct Cinema Limited 
Post Office Box 69589 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
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by William Dyrness 


e Gravedigger File: Papers on the Sub- 
sion of the Modern Church by Os 
uinness. InterVarsity Press, 1983, 
per, $6.95. 


Os Guinness is familiar to many 
llowers of Francis Schaeffer as a 
rmer L’Abri worker and author of 
e popular Dust of Death and a book 
doubt, In Two Minds. He has been 
ying low while he finished his D. 
il. at Oxford in theology and soci- 
ogy of religion but recently resur- 
ced with this broadside at the 
ymplacency of the modern church. 
he book takes the form of a novel 
presenting papers of a defected 
y, a former director designate of 
e Los Angeles Bureau of the Dev- 
’s underground. The format recalls 
ewis’s Screwtape Letters and the spy 
ovels of John Le Carre, but I found 
1e conceit wearing thin as pages of 
chaeffer-like commentary on the 
1odern world threatened to blow 
ie author’s cover. 

But the substance of the book is 
yell conceived and usually convinc- 
igly stated. Guinness, through his 
by surrogate, argues that the chal- 
snge to the church in this century is 
ot through direct unbelief or 
ttack, but through seduction by the 
ulture. This seduction takes place 
irst through blinding the church and 
eutralizing its integrity, then re- 
noving from it any inclination to act 
ifferently, and finally burning it so 
adly it must live with the conse- 
ences of cultural identification. 
‘The Church contributed to the 
reation of the modern world,” 
suinness argues. “Soon [it] was 


committed to the world without res- 
ervation. Before long [it] was hope- 
lessly contaminated—in the world 
and up to [its] neck.”’ 

Making use of contemporary 
sociology of religion, especially the 
work of Peter Berger, Guinness 
shows to what extent the context of 
belief determines the plausibility of 
that belief, making questions of 
truth and falsehood seem irrelevant. 
That leads to the first great chal- 
lenge: the acceptance of Christianity 
can be made impossible merely 
because it seems implausible to con- 
temporary secularized Americans. 
Since Christians on the whole are 
ignorant of the extent of social pres- 
sures and are still seeking to defend 
the intellectual content of their faith 
(that is, its credibility), social factors 
represent a wholly unexpected and 
thus far more dangerous threat. 

The second great threat to the 
church, which Guinness’s devilish 
functionary was to encourage, iS 
secularization. Secularization is the 
process by which successive sectors 
of culture are freed from the deci- 
sive influence of religious ideas. 
Because of the progressive rationali- 
zation of life there has been a contin- 
uing disenchantment with Christian 
ideas in the West. That in fact leads 
to the indictment that is perhaps the 
most far reaching of any made in the 
book. Because of the progressive 
estrangement of the Christian faith 
and secular society, the closer one 
comes to the central institutions of 
the modern world—its centers of 
science and technology—the more 
faith is perceived as irrelevant. Here 
a process which Christianity helped 
to initiate, secularization, now threat- 
ens its very existence. 

The third threat comes in the 
form of privatization. Moderniza- 
tion has created a split between pub- 
lic and private life that focuses on 
the latter as the arena for personal 
fulfillment. Faith begins and ends in 
the private realm—it is privately 


engaging, says Guinness, but socially 
irrelevant. This represents a great 
loss of comprehensiveness and a 
retreat wherein spiritual inspiration 
has been overcome by social inhibi- 
tions. 

Finally, the church is threatened 
by pluralization. The increase of 
choice made possible by rapid social 
changes and instant communication 
has been accompanied by a corres- 
ponding decrease in commitment 
and personal continuity. It threatens 
the covenant nature of Christianity 
and the communal promises it 
cherishes. 

These social factors have dam- 
aged not only Christian ideas but 
also the church’s institutions and 
involvements. Guinness recounts those 
results in the last portion of the 
book, which I found less striking and 
sometimes repetitious. We have 
counterfeit faiths (civil religion, 
consumer religion); we have reli- 
gion evacuated to the private sphere 
where it reduplicates the bureau- 
cratization, ossification, and domes- 
tication of society; and, finally, faith 
is assimilated by the very world 
Christians are to win. 

In an afterword, Guinness reminds 
the reader that the ironies of history 
are not lost on God. The cross itself 
has been called the “devil’s mouse- 
trap” because at the very point the 
devil thought to gain a decisive vic- 
tory he was defeated. That sense of 
irony, Guinness implies, led to the 
defection of the spy whose papers 
are published here. The spy realized 
that conversion was the supreme 
turnaround, the incarnation histo- 
ry’s greatest double-entendre. Thus 
the disease of modernity may in the 
end be turned to good account. Still, 
there is a war going on, Guinness 
seems to be saying, if only we can 
rouse ourselves from our television 
stupor long enough to take notice. 

It is hard to overestimate the 
importance of the tensions Guinness 
uncovers in this book, not only for 
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the church in general but for the 
tradition of apologetics represented 
by Schaeffer and Guinness. A com- 
parison with Dust of Death will show 
how far Guinness (along with many 
other evangelicals) has come. Pre- 
viously, apologetic argument had 
been limited to intellectual jousting 
and verbal encounters. With the 
appropriation of tools of the social 
sciences and with increasing expo- 
sure to other cultural traditions we 
are becoming aware of the social and 
cultural factors in belief. The Grave- 
digger File competently illustrates 
both the threat those social pressures 
can offer and also the positive use 
that Christians can make of the 
social science disciplines to expose 
and neutralize those threats. 

I have a single lingering question. 

A growing evangelical sophistica- 
tion in philosophy has resulted in 
disenchantment with the oversim- 
plified way that Francis Schaeffer 
marshalls his philosophical argu- 
ments. Professors of philosophy in 
Christian colleges regularly report 
how often entering students must be 
set straight after absorbing Schaeffer’s 
schematic view of western philo- 
sophy. Guinness now represents an 
initial and long overdue excursion 
into the social sciences. We can be 
grateful that evangelicals are finally 
taking all these disciplines seriously, 
even as we question whether we are 
seeing a balanced picture in Guin- 
ness’s study. 

The sociology that Guinness makes 
use of represents a particularly theo- 
retical (rather than empirical) aspect 
of that discipline. The kind of cultu- 
ral critique that results strikes me as 
simplistic at certain key points. 
There is, for example, the familiar 
one-sided attack on U.S. television 
and its commercialism that is becom- 
ing somewhat irrelevant in the cur- 
rent chaos of deregulation. We hear 
again about the ‘compounding lone- 
liness”’ of the modern cities, which is 
consistently belied by the ethnic and 
cultural mosaic that they actually 
represent. In the book, pluralism 
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represents the uniformly evil prolif- 
eration of products and choices. But 
one could just as easily argue that 
this diversity is a more healthy 
reflection of the great diversity of 
people and cultures, and a breaking 
down of the homogenizing influence 
of modern western culture. 

We may put the matter in these 
terms: just as Schaeffer, although a 
prophetic voice in insisting ona rele- 
vant, contemporary, and thoughtful 
Christian witness, may not be a safe 
guide in understanding western phi- 
losophy, so Guinness, while helpful 
in raising issues of plausibility and 
conformity, may not be a reliable 
reflection of contemporary social 
science. But, like Schaeffer before 
him, he has raised important ques- 
tions and opened an essential discus- 
sion. And he has done it with grace, 
wit, and style. 


William A. Dymess is president and professor 
of theology at New College for Advanced 
Christian Studies in Berkeley, California, and 
author of various books, most recently, Let the 
Earth Rejoice! A Biblical Theology of 
Holistic Mission. He was formerly a profes- 
sor of theology at the Asian Theological Semi- 
nary in Manila, Philippines. 


Contours of 
a World View 


by Thomas L. Siekmeier 


Contours of a World View by Arthur F. 
Holmes. Eerdmans, 1983, paper, 
$8.95. 


With Contours of a World View, 
Wheaton philosopher Arthur F. 
Holmes leads off a new book series 
sponsored by the Institute For 
Advanced Christian Studies. Holmes 
sets forth a Christian world view in 
contrast to competing forms of con- 
temporary humanism. He empha- 
sizes “the interplay of theology and 
philosophy in the formation of a 
Christian world view.’ Contours 
provides a good introduction to 
“thinking Christianly”’ in our day. 


A world view, as Holmes defs 
it, is a ‘‘ ‘lived religion’ that un} 
the believer’s life world, an ove 
perspective or ‘world picture.’ ” 
discerns four reasons why the Ck 
tian world view needs articulati 
(1) A world view meets the b| 
human need for purpose in lifes 
We live in a troubled age when]; 
purpose and meaning are suspect} 
The Bible clearly expresses a we 
view; (4) We must provide our jf 
with a Christian world view, ash| 
our Christian predecessors, in on] 
to shape the future. | 

Appropriately, Holmes begin: 
defining the varieties of human] 


development and expression of hr} 
anism typifies his concise, cl 
treatment of ideas. Holmes devet 
chapters to God, persons, trv} 
values, society, and history, and cd 
cludes with discussions on creat} 
ity, science-technology, work, ;| 
play, which examine the Christ: 
world view in action. | 

Basic to the Christian world vi 
is an understanding of God as er 
tor. The implications of God as cr 
tor are “‘that there can be 
legitimate division of life into 
secular and the sacred, no separat 
of fact from value, no divorcingg 
human purposes from God’s. Anth! 
pocentrism gives way to a th 
roughly theocentric approach 
everything.” 

The contemporary view of p 
sons suffers from the exclusion) 
God and the supernatural from t 
human realm, Holmes argues. P?’ 
sons related only to nature have lit; 
significance or dignity. Freedd 
becomes an illusion; failure becom 
a straitjacket. The Christian view 
persons, in contrast, sees humani 
in relation to God, nature, othe: 
and self, and also as responsil 
agents. Moreover, both relatio: 
ships and repsonsibilities are affect 
by sin and grace. That view grar 
humanity both dignity and freeda 
in relation to the creator God. 

Following on some of his previo 


ings (for example, Faith Seeks 
rstanding, All Truth Is God’s 
h), Holmes skillfully navigates 
channel between subjective and 
rctive knowledge. He distin- 
hes between epistemological and 
aphysical subjectivity and objec- 
ty. Epistemological subjectiv- 
is the involvement of the 
son—his attitudes and values and 
mn—in his thinking and knowing. 
stemological objectivity would 
clude any such involvement ... 
aphysical subjectivity means that 
object has no existence outside 
1eone’s mind ... metaphysical 
ectivity, in contrast, means that 
ects have independent existence 
| the truth is independent of what- 
1 we may wish to think. In these 
ms epistemological subjectivity is 
te compatible with metaphysical 
ectivity: that is to say, the per- 
al and cultural influences on our 
nking logically do not prevent 
at we think being true.”’ 

In the chapters on truth and 
»wledge he draws out the episte- 
logical consequences of the doc- 
1e of creation. Since God is the 
hor of all truth, the scattered 
gments of truth, whether in “‘sec- 
r” or “‘sacred’’ realms, must be 
sught together again. ‘Such is the 
ndate for the Christian thought 
1 action, a world view in which 
» many kingdoms of this world’s 
owledge become the kingdom of 
> Logos, Jesus Christ.” 
Throughout the book Holmes 
nveys his points non-technically, 
t with obvious acquaintance with 
> issues at hand. Contours does not 
ow the reader to saunter through 
—it deals with world-shaping 
ues—but neither will the reader 
come entwined in technical under- 
owth. Here we have a basis from 
rich to discern and answer other 
ld views. With such a fine lead- 
f by Holmes, we look forward to 
> other books in this series. 


jomas Siekmeier is studying for his M.Div. 
ree at Denver Seminary. 


Book Notes 


The Authoritative Word edited by 
Donald K. McKim. Eerdmans, 1983, 
paper, $10.95. 


McKim follows up his coauthor- 
ship of an evangelical attack on the 
idea of Biblical inerrancy with a col- 
lection of essays on the nature of 
Scripture that spans a broad spec- 
trum of beliefs. Culled from earlier 
books and journals, they provide 
some of the best current discussion 
of critical issues in one convenient 


package. 


Conversions edited by Hugh T. Kerr 
and John M. Mulder. Eerdmans, 
1983, cloth, $12.95. 


What a smorgasbord of grace this 
is! Fifty personal stories of conver- 
sion to faith in Jesus Christ from all 
of church history, stretching from 
the apostle Paul to Eldridge Cleaver. 
Their testimonies show how univer- 
sal the gospel really is and how 
unique its impact can be on every 
believer’s life. No two stories are 
quite alike, yet each affirms what 
the new birth means as God miracu- 
lously recreates human spirits. 


Evangelism Now and Then by Michael 
Green. InterVarsity Press, 1983, 
paper, $3.50. 


The English preacher boils down 
the gist of his classic textbook on 
evangelism in the early church and 
adds challenging applications for 
contemporary witnesses. A great lit- 
tle manual on the hows and whys of 
personal evangelism in the context 
of vibrant church life. Green never 
lets us lose sight of the vital connec- 
tion betwetn words and works in 
true evangelism. 


Life in the Spirit by Mother Teresa of 
Calcutta. Harper & Row, 1983, 
cloth, $8.95. 


This devotional collection of 
prayers and meditations explores the 
meaning of gospel passages from the 
unique perspective of the famous 
mission among Calcutta’s dying 
poor people. Mother Teresa and her 
co-workers share here the fruit of 
letting Christ’s words and deeds sink 
deeply into their own lives. A little 
overpriced, but a far richer meal 
than what you’d buy in one sitting at 
most restaurants; and its nourish- 
ment lasts forever. 


The Religious Thought of H. Richard 
Niebuhr by Jerry A. Irish. John Knox 
Press, 1983, paper, $6.95. 


A sympathetic examination of a 
major American religious writer’s 
theology. Niebuhr covered a lot of 
ground from a neo-orthodox base 
camp, scanning social and religious 
subjects to make sense of them for 
20th-century Christians. Irish con- 
cisely analyzes those writings in a 
systematic outline, something Nie- 
buhr never got around to, and adds 
bibliographical notes to guide the 
reader into further study. 


Why Am I Afraid to Tell You I’m a 
Christian? by Don Posterski. Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1983, paper, $2.95. 


Another evangelism handbook 
from the student mission crowd, this 
one using the personal approach of 
Jesus himself in order to defuse the 
fear one often feels at the idea of 
speaking up for God. Caring for 
your audience is the key, says the 
author, to unlocking ways of sharing 
the good news so they’ll believe it 
really matters. He shows us how it 
can be done. 

—Jack Buckley 
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Intimacy, Fecundity and Ecstacy continued from p. 12 —————__ 


I was in the Senate a few weeks 
ago, and, my goodness, everybody is 
so busy. They are busy at knowing 
how busy it is. Everything is 
extremely urgent, and everybody is 
always on their toes and almost 
hyperventilating. I was there to talk 
about Nicaragua. I talked to several 
senators about putting their name on 
a resolution. I was trying to get to 
know them and before I knew it I 
was running from one place to 
another, sort of being the messenger 
from one senator to another. Then I 
went away and came back three 
weeks later and everybody had for- 
gotten about the emergency I was 
concerned about. Now they were 
talking about totally different things 
that were just as urgent. 

I wonder what it means when 
people are so caught up in one emer- 
gency after another that they don’t 
even remember last week’s emer- 
gency. Nothing is at a deep level. As 
you come closer to those people you 
encounter an incredible sense of 
questioning, “Is anything happen- 
ing? Am I part of any real spiritual 
event that is worth living for? Do I 
have a vision of life that is in any way 
significant?” The same busyness 
happens at universities. There’s one 
more paper, one more exam, and we 
pray, “Oh, God, how do I do it all? 
There’s so much to do, and I’ve no 
time for you. I’m on my way to 
something else.”’ 

I say, wait a minute. Are we 
doing anything? Are we growing? 
Are we developing? Or are we only 
preparing ourselves for the next 
thing? When that thing comes 
around, it’s not even worth it. To 
move out of the static place—that is 
what ecstatic means. Static is what is 
the same, fixed, unchanging. It’s 
unbelievable how we, for all our 
running around, in some mysterious, 
strange, morbid way, keep hovering 
around the static place. It’s the place 
that is familiar. We become so 
familiar with being busy that we 
don’t live anymore. The static place, 
where things are no longer moving, 


is the place of death. There j,| 
incredible fascination with deat 
this world. 

I see more and more that soy} 
how we are pulled toward pli 
that are static. They give us a s¢ 
of sameness, and a lot of us live oy} 
that place. In interpersonal relat;| 
ships, you might say, “Oh, I kre 
that guy—he is a typical obses: 
neurotic.” When you say that, | 
see how he stiffens up. There he} 
in the box, “obsessive neurot#} 
That solves your problem. Lal 
that we give to others can be de 
decrees. They show you dd 
expect anything new of the pers} 
because they are a typical type.; 

Jesus condemns those judgmey 
When we judge, it’s like a declal 
tion of fixation. That person is} 
longer there to surprise us. If ° 
explain a person, we don’t have 
deal with him or her anymore. | 

We think about ourselves, toos 
a death-oriented way. For instan{ 
we say, “I know myself. I wi 
through counseling and talked ab 
my problems and found out that] 
a little bit obnoxious at times, < 
have a hard time with certain px 
ple. 1am 50 years old and I’ve seen 
that and I feel that my characte 
pretty clear, and I just ask you to: 
so good as to listen to me. Do: 
expect anything new—my goo 
ness, I’m 50. I’m not going 
change.” 

A lot of people settle in tht 
character and say, “I know mysel. 
That is a declaration of death. “I: 
not going to be anything new. Do» 
think that anything new is going: 
happen to me. I’ve studied mys: 
long enough. I’ve had years to thi’ 
about myself and I pretty well ha: 
an idea what it’s all about, and cow 
you please hang around me and m 
expect anything new? Try to li 
with me.” 

Healing is difficult, because v 
don’t know what to do without o1 
problems. Somehow our probler 
become our channels of communic 
tion. Even our painful symptor 


me things we get attached to. 
hw are you doing?”’ “Fine, but I 
jhave this pain in my back—so 
attention to me.”’ Imagine if you 
it have pain any more. What 


ild you do? Something in us 
gs to our pain because it has 
ome a way to identify ourselves. 
- hang onto it because we are 
uid of relating to people in ways 
tare unfamiliar. How would it be 
9¢ without all those symptoms? 
We spend so much energy organ- 
g the world around our problems— 
visual problems, communal 
blems, city problems, national 
blems. We deal with reality in 
ms of problems. It’s how we 
ak, even about national and inter- 
ional policies. We have decided 
t most of the problems in the 
tld are East-West problems; 
nmunism/capitalism. We have 
“words for it, and we don’t want 
t to change. We make decisions, 
that context. 
It is very hard to think imagina- 
ely in new ways. It’s hard because 
“are caught in certain ways of 
nking and feeling. Jesus keeps say- 
, “Move out of that static place.” 
t in the world of today, where 
re is so much fear and anxiety 
er the nuclear threat, that fear 
es right into the bodies of individ- 
s and into the community. We 
t take it for granted that we are all 
red. 
A survey of young people found 
it most of them didn’t expect to 
e until the year 2000. Imagine a 
iid who is nine not expecting to 
come 25. That’s an incredible way 
growing up. Fear has become so 
niliar that we don’t even know 
w it would be without it. “Secur- 
” has become the central word in 
t life—personal, social, national 
urity. We prefer to be secure and 


To move out of the static place 
—that is what ecstatic means. 


miserable rather than insecure and 
happy. We want to know what is 
going to happen next. And next. 
And next. We don’t want to leave it 
open. It’s very frightening. 


Jesus said, “Live ecstatically. 
Move out of that place of death and 
toward life because I am the God 
who is living. Wherever I am, there 
is life, there is change, there is 
growth, there is increase and blos- 
soming and something new. I am 
going to make everything new.” 

For us to dare to live a life in 
which we continue to move out of 
the static places and take trusting 
steps in new directions—that is what 
faith is about. The Greek word for 
faith means to trust—to trust that 
the ground before you that you 
never walked on is safe ground, 
God’s ground, holy ground. 

Walk and don’t be afraid. Don’t 
want to have it all charted out for 
you. Let it happen. Let something 
new grow. That is the walk of 
faith—walking with the Lord, always 
walking away from the familiar 
places. “Leave your father, leave 
your mother, leave your brother, 
leave your sister. Follow me. I am 
the Lord of love.’’ And wherever 
there is love, fear will be wiped out. 
“Perfect love casts out all fear.”’ 

You can go out and you will live. 
You will live eternally because Jesus 
is the Lord of life. That is the ecstasy. 
You can start participating in it 
every time you step out of your fear 
and out of the sameness. It doesn’t 
require big jumps, but simply small 
steps. 

Do you choose life? Or are you 
choosing death, that fearful place 
where you hang onto what you are 
most familiar with? Ecstatic living, 
real joy, is precisely connected with 
stepping onto unknown ground, 
trusting that you are in safe hands. 


Joy is always new. There is a lot 
of old sadness, but there is never old 
joy. Joy is always a surprise, and 
that’s ecstasy. 

I hope you realize that intimacy, 
fecundity, and ecstasy are intimately 
connected. Intimate life with the 
Lord and the people brings joy, 
fruitfulness, and leads to the ecstatic 
life. Every time you experience that 
ecstasy of living, intimacy gets 
deeper and the fruit gets richer. 

I am very glad that Jean Vanier 
told me what he learned from those 
very broken people. I’d love to touch 
them and be with them and embrace 
them, wash them and help them. I 
would feel that I was touching the 
flesh of God. Even though they are 
childless, they are fruitful. When 
they touch other people I see some- 
thing new happening in other peo- 
ple’s lives. I went with those 
so-called retarded people to a Trap- 
pist community and the monks were 
changed just by meeting them. Isn’t 
that fruitful? I went with them to a 
family, and the family loved them 
and touched them, and they were 
changed—and that’s a fruit they 
hadn’t expected. 

Wherever we live, we can live 
celebrating ecstatically, always hav- 
ing a party. There’s something new, 
a smile, because God is with us and 
we want to live. When Jean Vanier 
told me what he had learned from 
handicapped people, I suddenly real- 
ized that he had been speaking about 
the most intimate spiritual life and 
also about what real service is. It is 
intimacy. It is fruitfulness. And it is 
ecstasy. 

Ubi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est. 
(Where there is charity and love, 
God is there.) 


This article was originally given as a talk to 
the Golden Gate Community in San Fran- 
cisco. ©1984, Henri Nouwen. Used by 
permission. 

Henri Nouwen teaches pastoral theology at 
Harvard Divinity School. He is the author of 
many books and articles including Gracias: A 
Latin American Journal. 
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| COUNT ER POUN | 


I believe, asdo many women, that 
the problem we face is not the falsely 
named “problem of women.” Rather, 
it is a distorted understanding of the 
nature of God and therefore of the 
nature of humankind “‘created in the 
image of God.” The problem is 
theological and it involves myths, 
symbols, history, and Biblical and 
theological interpretations. 

For a number of years, some 
women scholars and theological stu- 
dents (in and out of seminaries) have 
been trying to examine the Bible and 
theology without the sexist blinders 
of our patriarchal religion and cul- 
ture. To list a few of the things they 
have found: 


A 1. There is no Biblical founda- 
tion for the widely held belief that 
woman, in the two creation accounts, 
is an inferior, subordinate helper for 
her husband. Both man and woman 
were created in the “image of God.” 

The Hebrew word translated 
“‘man’”’ is a generic word, never used 
to refer to the male alone. The trans- 
lation should be “persons” or “human- 
kind”’ The word describing woman 
as “‘help” for man (and interpreted 
to mean “‘helpmate or servant’’) is a 
Hebrew word never used for infe- 
rior help. It is used of divine or 
superior help. The translation should, 
at the least, suggest the equality of 
sexes. 


A 2. There is no Biblical founda- 
tion to refer to God in exclusively 
masculine nouns and pronouns (Lord, 
Father, King, He, Him, His, etc.) in 
the Bible. God is described in femi- 
nine as well as in masculine terms— 
as mother, midwife. God is described 
as doing so-called woman’s work: 
making clothes, providing food and 
drink, etc. The immanent God— 
present and acting in the world—is 
described in the Bible almost exclu- 
sively by words of feminine gender: 
Torah, the word (law) of God; She- 
kinah, God’s indwelling presence 
with people in the cloud and fire, in 
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THE God of | 
Miriam, © 


Deborah, 


and Huldah. _ 


‘Transcending 
_ Sexist LANGUAGE 
‘in Our Worship — 


the temple, etc.; Chokmah, the v 
dom of God; Ruach, the Spirir| 
God; Binah, understanding; Rel, 
mercy; Bat kol, the voice of God (4 
daughter of the voice—a dov 
feminine). 


A 3. There is no Biblical four} 
tion to omit women in our liturg4 


remembrance” is read: Adam, A 
ham, Moses, the Kings, the Proph 
the Apostles, etc. 


Eve, as well as Adam, should] 
celebrated. Her name means “‘Li(} 
and the first great promise 4 
humankind was to Eve when, as ; 
recorded, God said to her that “4 
brood would strike the serpey 
head” | 

Sarah, as well as Abraham, shod 
be celebrated. The promise \ 
through Sarah. Abraham alre: 
had a son by another woman. E: 
the name of the Hebrews, Isra 
comes from Sarah, not Abraham- 
has the same root as Sarah. 

Miriam should be celebratedd 
well as Moses. The Biblical acco: 
of the exodus has much about Gof 
three shepherds: Moses, Aaron, < 
Miriam. The legends of the Je 
show Miriam as an important leadd 
In fact, a number of women sho: 
be celebrated in addition to Mos 
since the rebellion was begun 
women some time before the bi 
of Moses and the account is ini 
Bible (Exodus 2). These womes 
names were handed down from ge 
eration to generation for thousan 
of years. Without them there wov 
have been no exodus. 

A number of women prophets: 
referred to in the Bible. One, Hi 
dah, for instance, may have be 
more of a professor and semina 
president than a prophet. It was Hi 
dah whom the high priest and hi 
government officials consulted wh 
they wanted to establish the authe 
ticity of a book they found in t 
temple. One of the gates of the ter 


s called the Gate of Huldah. It 


mubtedly led to Huldah’s academy, 
is, the seminary. 

mong the Kings, why don’t we 
brate Deborah? The “Song of 
jorah”’ is one of the treasures of 
Jewish heritage. 

Why, when we come to the New 
tament record, do we choose 
John the Baptist, the 12 apos- 
_ and Paul to remember in our 
uals of thanksgiving’’? The first 
ngelist appointed by Jesus to the 
-Jews was a woman, a Samaritan 
man (John 4). There were women 
ne of their names are given) who 
at about with Jesus in the villages 
ching and healing. These women 
dently even provided financial 
surces for the trip! There were 
men at the cross with the one 
stle (the other apostles had fled in 
r). Jesus appointed a woman to 
r witness to the men about his 
urrection. 

Many places of meeting in the 
ly church were in the houses of 
men. Their names are in the Bib- 
il record. 

There is documentation of the 
t that women in the early church 
d active, apostolic roles. They 
re ordained with liturgical res- 
sibilities. 

Such listings are only the begin- 
gs, the surface, of what women 
olars are finding in the Biblical 
ord about women and their con- 
butions. They raise many ques- 
ns which women are now trying 
get Biblical scholars, historians, 
ologians, and clergy to face: 

1. Women in theological seminaries 
asking Old Testament scholars: 
Why is God always referred to as 
le” when there is such a strong 
ninine aspect to God? 

How is this related to the patriar- 
al culture both in Biblical times 
d in the present—where the male 
d‘‘masculine attributes” are dom- 
nt and the female and “female 
tributes” are considered inferior 


or subservient? 

How seriously has the Judeo- 
Christian faith taken the prohibition 
against making idols when, although 
we do not make stone or wooden 
idols, the idol created in the mind by 
the sole use of masculine words, 
symbols, and concepts have created 
a sexually male God, a powerful 
male God, an idol, which is the pat- 
tern and rationale for the dominance 
of men over women? 

2. Women in theological seminaries 
are asking New Testament scholars: 

Would the Trinity be an “all- 
male Trinity” if the Hebrew lan- 
guage (in which Word, Spirit, Wisdom 
are feminine gender) rather than the 
Greek and Latin language (in which 
Word and Spirit are neuter or mascu- 
line gender) had been used as the 
language of the New Testament? 

Which is the more important in 
understanding the Holy Spirit—the 
language used, or the Hebrew 
concept? 

What is the significance of the 
fact that Jesus, as the Christ, is 
represented as (identified as) Torah, 
Word; Chokmah, Wisdom; Shekinah; 
Ruach, Spirit—that is, by feminine 
elements (even feminine hypostati- 
zations) of God? 

3. Women in theological seminaries 
are asking patristic scholars, church history 
scholars : 

Why are women ignored and 
omitted from the history books? 

4. Women in churches and seminaries 
are asking the leaders of worship: 

Why are women omitted from 
the rituals of celebration? 

This overpowering masculine ex- 
clusivism-when will it change? 


Anne McGrew Bennett received a master’s 
degree in religious education from Auburn 
Theological Seminary in 1932. She has been a 
member of the Task Force on Language about 
God for the United Presbyterian Church in 
America. This article originally appeared in the 
September 1975 issue of Radix. 
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Choosing Your 
Own Pattern 
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Radix Women on. 


ral ooking back, I realize I came to quilting the same way 
to Christianity—by default. In both instances I only later began to 
the saying goes, the real beauty of the thing 
Initially I learned to sew because junior high school girls weren't a 
to take wood shop or print shop. I kept sewing because I was too 
store-bought clothes. To be followed by similar ones, my first job in 
sewing, the only other choice being childcare. My first patchwork p 
resulted from lack of money for gifts, my first applique designs fr 
conviction that I lacked sufficient talent to paint a picture in art cla 
first quilt I took in hand was during a summer when I couldn’t conce 
enough to read; my teaching of quilting classes ensued from my fai 
find work in a bookstore. _ _ 
As for my becoming a Christian—as I understood 
ending up in Hell.  =—e 
Thankfully, one’s choices aren’t necessarily as stupid as one’s reasons 
choosing: _ 
Regarding Christianity—perhaps it’s unnecessary to say that I proba 
would not have kept the faith were there not more and better reasons f 
staying than the one for which I came. ©  ~=—SOe 
Regarding quilting—by the time I grew aware that I might possibly “1 


art,” quilting was there with its history behind it, waiting for me fina 


catch on. Quilting’s history is one of limitations transcended, nece 
made virtue, default redeemed. Recalled by a turn-of-the-century 
neer, “A woman made utility quilts as fast as she could so her fami 
wouldn't freeze, and she made them as beautiful as she could so her he 
wouldn’t break.”’ Co 
Too, the history of quilting is one of injustice subverted. In places andt 
where women have been shut out from drafting sonnets or sculpting woe 
or marble, creative impulse could take shape in needle art. Its very lack 
recognition as an art form put quilting into the realm of what 
legitimately possible for women. 
The idea of this powerfully nurturing, often unself-conscious creati 
which overcomes the obstacles imposed by an unjust society, excited 
began collecting poetry and fiction, like Alice Walker’s “Everyday Us 


of quilting show themselves surprisingly 
: _ As by increments discover that 
haracter of a redeeming God—_ 
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“How much piecin’ a quilt is like 
livin’ a life! Many a time I’ve set and 
listened to Parson Page preachin’ about 
predestination and free will, and I’ve 
said to myself, ‘IfI could jest git up there 
in the pulpit with one of my quilts, I 
could make life a heap plainer than par- 
son’s makin’ it with his big words.’ 

“You see, to make a quilt you start 
out with jest so much caliker; you don’t 
go to the store and pick it out and buy it, 
but the neighbors give you a piece here 
and there and you'll find you have a 
piece left over every time you’ve cut out 
a dress, and you jest take whatever 
happens to come. That’s the predestination. 

“But when it comes to cuttin’ out the 
quilt, why, you’re free to choose your 
own pattern. You give the same kind of 
pieces to two persons and one’ll make a 
“Nine-Patch’ and the other one’ll make a 
“Wild-goose-Chase’ and so there’ll be 
two quilts made of the same kind of 
pieces but jest as different as can be. 
That’s the way of livin’. The Lord sends 
us the pieces; we can cut em out and put 
"em together pretty much to suit our- 
selves. There’s a heap more in the cuttin’ 
out and the sewin’ than there is the 
caliker.”’ 


From Aunt Jane of Kentucky in The 
Standard Book of Quilt Making and 
Collecting by Marguerite Ickis. Dover Pub- 
lications, New York, 1949, frontispiece. 
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